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“ 
EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Not the far, undulating hills, with soft, 
Mist garments trailing in the morning breeze; 
Nor the river among the meadow trees 
Reflecting, in its sweep the blue aloft, 
And swinging sickle shape, its keen edge oft 
Imbedded deep in green; nor even these, 
The joyful birds, that hither fly to seize . 
. A crumb for nestlings in the woody croft; 
Nor yet the dreamy, winding village street, 
With wayside flowers and newly vestured row 
Of elms; nor yet this porch with roses rife; 
Not e’en the rose so rapturously sweet; 
Not :-these—but a chilled soul, long bended low, 
Betraying signs of the all-impassioned Life. 
SOUTH EGREMONT, MASs. 
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A JUNE-TIME PARABLE. 





BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





WITH:-twining roses, red and white, I made, 
When June was hot, a pleasant bower for shade. 


A gracious place it seemed, by night or day, 

Where one might wake or sleep, give thanks or pray. 
Upon it fell the dew and rose the moon— 

There nightingales made glad the nights of June; 
But as one eve I listened to their song, ‘ 

It seemed to me my very heart was stung 


With sharp, swift pain; whereon I searched, and lo! 
) Lithe snakes, with murderous eyes, wound to and fro. 


Thereon I left my bower, nor may it be 
That it again in June shall shelter me; 


But when its leaves have withered, one by one, 
Js When nightingales have fled, and pales the sun— 
When in deep snows snakes may not breed or house, 
I will go back; and, ’neath the bare rose boughs, 


Dream of the summer and the leaves that made, 


When June was hot, my pleasant place of shade. 
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s. THE WORLD SONG. 
So “ 

or BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 

> “You have the Earth, O Sun!” 

, ; Sang the Moon; 

. “But I, but I bave the Sea!” 

is 

} “You have the Sun, O Earth!’ 

; Sang the Sea; 

be ‘*But I, but I have the Moon!” 

E, 

a Then the Sun and the Earth 

2 Made mirth, 

4 And the Sea and the. Moon 

4 Sang on; 

on And Love, who listened, caught up the strain 
j— 


To sing it into our hearts again. 
4 And-I know not how, but that oldest rime 
Of the Sea and the Moon, 


d Holds all the mystery and the lore 

es Of the world and many a planet more; 
‘ But Love knows the tune. 

5. 
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A JUNE REMEMBRANCE. 


¢ BY PETER Mc ARTHUR. 











LIKE songs of birds through sunny rain 
I hear a voice through dreaming tears, 
And then her fare smiles out to me 
From love-light of long-vanished years. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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_ SEEING THINGS RIGHTLY. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


THERE is a right way and a wrong way of looking at 
almost everything. Spiritual discernment is a very im- 
portant grace; for many of our joys and many of our 
sorrows proceed from our method of looking at those 
things which concern our peace. Salvation depends 
‘upon a right view of Jesus Christ. The difference be- 
tween the impenitent sinner and the same person 
after he is regenerated, is that he looks at Christ with a 
new eye, and has discovered him to be the very Savior 
and guide that he needs. 

But there is no direction in which we are apt to make 
more egregious mistakes than when we look at our 
heavenly Father’s providential dealings. Some Chris- 
tians are betrayed into a heathenish habit of talking 
about “‘ good luck” and ‘‘bad fortune,” and using other ex- 
pressions that convey the idea that human life is a mere 
game of chance. Blind unbelief may be expected to err, 
and to scan God’s work as either a riddle or a muddle. 
A Christian who has had his eyes opened ought to know 
better than to make such mistakes. Yet how prone we 
are to regard many of God’s dealings in a wrong light 
and to call them by wrong names. We speak of things 
as afflictions, which are really great blessings under a 
dark disguise. We often congratulate people on gaining 
what turns out to be a dangerous snare or a lamentable 
loss. Quite as often.we condole with them over occur- 
rences which are about to yield to them blessings more 
precious than gold. Be careful how you condole with a 
man who has losthis money and saved his character, and 
be equally careful how you congratulate a man who has 
made a million of dollars at the expense of his religion. 
A severe sickness has often brought recovery to a sin- 
ner’s soul, and suffering often works out for a Christan 
an exceeding weight of glory. Let us learn to see things 
rightly and call them by their right names. Then we 
shall not put funeral palls over rich blessings, or deco- 
rate temptations with garlands of roses. Let us all ask 
God to open our eyes, and give us spiritual discernment. 
Then we shall discover that this life is only a training 
school for a higher and a better one; then we shall see a 
Father’s smile behind the darkest cloud, and at the end 
of the pilgrimage of duty it will be one of the raptures 
of Heaven to behold the King in his beauty and to know 
all things evea as we have been known. 

If we possessed clearer discernment, we would not 
so often torment ourselves with sinful anxieties about 
the future. Our loving Lord knew what was in man 
when he reiterated his remonstrances against borrowing 
trouble in advance, and when he said: ‘‘ Be not, there- 
fore, anxious for the morrow; sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” Worry is not only a sin against God, 
it is a sin against our own health and peace. It some- 
times amounts to a slow suicide: Honest work, however 
hard, seldom hurts us; it is worry that corrodes and 
kills. There is only one practical remedy for this sin of 
anxiety, and that is to take short views. Let us not 
climb the high wall until we get to it, or fight the battle 
until it opens, or shed tears over sorrows that may never 
come, or lose the joys of present blessings by the sinful 
fear that God will take them away from us. We need 
all our strength and all the grace God can give us for 
to-day’s burdens and to-day’s battles. To-morrow belongs 
to our heavenly Father. I would not know its secrets if 
I could. It is far better to know Whom we trust, and that 
He is able to keep all that we commit to him. 


“ Why forecast the trials of life 
With such sad and grave persistence, 
And look and watch for a crowd of ills 
That as yet have no existence? 


** Strength for to-day is all we need, 
For we never will see to-morrow; 
When it comes, the morrow will be a to-day, 
With its measures of joy or sorrow.” 

The open assaults of infidel books do not put such a 
severe strain on many a good man’s faith as the myste- 
rious permissions of Divine Providence often do. We 
often turn cowards in the dark hours, and are foolish 
enough to doubt if there ever will be a dav-dawn. I 
once spent a night on the summit of Moun Rigi, and 
the darkness was so dense that I could not see a single 
yard from my window. But when the sun arose, the 
polished mirror of Lake Lucerne spread beneath me, and 
the icy coronets of the Jungfrau and the Eiger glit- 
‘tered*in the rosy beams, They bad been there all 





through the night, waiting for the unfoldings of the day- 
spring from on high. 

A great deal of our work in this world may be called 
night-work. Weary with rowing, we even get fright- 
ened by the apparition of the Master, and like the dis- 
ciples cry out, “‘It is a ghost!” until he reveals himself in 
the asguring words, ‘‘It is I; be of good cheer; be not 
afraid!” The history of every discovery of new truth, 
of every enterprise of benevolence, of every Christian 
reform, and of almost every church-revival is the history 
of long working and watching and waiting through 
seasons of discouragement. ‘‘ We have toiled all the 
night and have taken nothing,” was the lament of the 
tired and hungry disciples. But in the early gray of 
the daybreak they espy the Master on the beach; the 
net is cast afresh, and lo! it swarms with a shoal of fish 
that breaks the meshes! So does Christ test his chil- 
dren before he blesses them. The lesson for every pas- 
tor, every missionary, every reformer, and every sorely 
tried child of God is in these Heaven-taught words, ‘I 
wait for the Lord, and in his Word do I hope; my soul 
waiteth for the Lord, more than they that watch for the 
morning.” 

Once more we repeat that there is a right and a 
wrong way of looking at all things. To the eye that 
has spiritual discernment this world is an avenue to 
that one which lies beyond it. Talents, wealth and 
influence are simply loans to be held in trust for God. 
High station means high work for him. A Christianized 
eye sees in money just so much bread for the hungry, 
just so much Gospel for the godless, and just so many 
lifts for the degraded—as well as innocent and refining 
enjoyments for one’s own heart and household. Christ's 
image and superscription ought to be on every dollar. 
To a truly regenerated soul all thing become new, and 
we may well doubt the genuineness of that conversion 
which does not bring an altered estimate of everything 
earthly. Faith breaks the false charm of this world and 
adds a charm to the better world. My friend, ‘‘ thou 
hast well seen” when thou dost behold Jesus Christ as 
the Lord of thy life—his service thy sweetest occupation 
and his presence thy perpetual joy. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MY LOST SELF. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 








Ir Mr. Thomas Hardy had not appropriated the title 
‘‘The Return of the Native,” I should have employed it 
as a superscription for the following reflections. There 
is a suggestion in the word “native” which I particu- 
larly like—a flavor of the woods—of something indig- 
enous, aboriginal, deeply rooted in the soil. It was the 
feeling that I had in a measure forfeited the right to 
apply it to myself which caused mea vague heartache 
during my recent visit to Norway. A residence of 
twenty-three years in the United States had so com- 
pletely transformed me—changed my very substance— 
that I lacked the brazenness even to personate my lost 
Norse self. I knew beforehand that it would have been 
a dismal failure. It is not your physical fibers only that 
are perpetually displaced and renewed; your spiritual 
being is subject to the same cruel and beneficent law of 
renovation and decay, and it isa very singular sensation 
to besuddenly made aware (as I was in Norway) of what 
you had changed from—to be confronted, as it were, 
with your lost, primitive self. I met him (should I 
say it?) on the pier, the moment I set foot on Norwegian 
soil. He shook me by the hand, stared at me with a 
sharp reproach, and remarked that I *‘ affected a foreign 
accent.” He spoke Norwegian to my wife and sons, and 
was filled with amazement, not unmixed with reproba- 
tion, because they did not understand him. 

‘‘ What,” he asked, in a tone of rebuke; ‘‘ do you mean 
to say that you have not taught your children your 
mother tongue?” 

Lexplained apologetically that it was not their moth- 
er tongue, and that they had had no opportunity of 
learning it—whereupon I sank so low in the estimation 
of my lost self that we barely managed with great stress 
to be polite to each other. 

The doubt tormented me, during the first week of my 
sojourn in Norway,-whether my lost self might not, after 
all, be right. I went into bookstores, dry goods stores 
and telegraph offices, delivering myself, as I fancied, of 





the most elegant Norwegian, and everywhere the man in 
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charge either answered me in English or called aclerk, | senses I had forsooth! How keen-edged, quiveringly garians who enter our ports. Weare simply doing our 


who possessed the accomplishment of English speech. I 
cudgeled my brain to find out what was the matter with 
my Norwegian, and received at last a succinct explana- 
tion from a friend,who asserted that there was nothing at 
all the matter with it except thatit was English. It was, 
he said, the kind of Norwegian that is spoken by Eng- 
lishmen and Americans—only, perhaps, a trifle more 
fluent... How curiously this intimation affected 
me no one will comprehend. A sort of somnam- 
bulistic confusion of identity haunted me. I saw 
things from two distinct points of view. I saw myself 
dimly, as I appeared to my lost self, and viewed myself 
with sentiments of mingled contemp{ and pity, and at 
the same time I reciprocated his feelings cordially, and ° 
from the mental elevation of a man of the world, who had 
taken a cosmopolitan survey of humanity, I iooked down 
upen him as a simple-minded, patriotic little cockney. 
Now I was my lost self, and shared his sentiments, and 
now again I was my new American self, who regarded 
things Norwegian with something of the interested su- 
perciliousness with which a big and rich nation patron- 
izes a small and poor one. If this perpetual flitting 
between my two selves, with its attendant conflicts of 
sentiment, had continued long enough I should, no 
doubt, by a psychological necessity have been torn 
into two distinct beings—a Norwegian Jekyl and an 
American Hyde, or an American Jekyl and a Norwe- 
gian Hyde; and we should haveended by parting as ami- 
cably as circumstances would permit, tho I fancy a mys- 
terious interdependence of each upon the other—a haunt- 
ing sense of incompleteness, and, perhaps a mutual 
homesick yearning—would scarcely be avoided. 

A reminiscence from my childhood, which had been 
banished from my mind for a quarter of a century, re- 
turned to me with extreme vividness, and caused me the 
liveliest regret. "When I was nine or ten years old I had 
a tutor,of the ultra-patriotic species, known as Norse- 
Norseman. Once when we were standing together on 
the beach, looking at the huge mountain peaks reflected 
in the fiord, he broke forth with startling suddenness: 

“Boy,” he said, with a noble glow of enthusiasm,‘ the 
first thing you should thank God for in the morning and 
the last thing at night is this, that you are born a Nor- 
wegian. God made no end of Frenchmen and Germans 
and Englishmen, but he made only a very few Norwe- 
gians; because the stuff was too precious.” 

Never shall I forget the thrill of patriotic pride which 
rippled through me at the consciousness that I belonged 
to this select and favored race. How with a boy’s de- 
light in the heroic I gloried in the feats of the Vikings on 
sea and land, the bloodier the better; and with a 
savage joy in adventure depicted to myself their brave 
galleys sailing the main, and spreading terror of the 
Norseman’s name throughout the effete kingdoms of the 
world. How heartlessly I joined in deriding and tor- 
menting those boys at school whose appellations indi- 
cated an admixture of Dutch, Danish or German blood! 
How deeply I despised them; how mercilessly I made 
them feel their inferiority to the proud Norseman! I 
remember with what righteous indignation I once 
thrashed a boy for a mere wholesome discipline, because 
his father wasa Dane. And the Danes, as I had recently 
learned from history, were the enemies of Norway and 
had maltreated her for four hundred years, once even 
reducing her to a provincial relation. I had an old 
score to settle on my country’s behalf, and I settled it 
then and there. Never have I felt so virtuous, so glori- 
ously contented as I did, when, with my hands in my 
pocket, I swaggered away from that weeping Danish 
boy. I felt I was playing an historic réle and was justify- 
ing my noble ancestry. It is nearly thirty years since I 
performed this heroic feat, and I blush to think how mis- 
erably I have since degenerated! Now, like the cogmo- 
politan poltroonI am, I bow politely to mine enemies 
and make flattering speeches to those who despitefully 
use me. It never occurs to me to avéBge my country’s 
wrongs by boxing the ears of any chance gentleman 
whose ancestors may have been mixed up with the an- 
cient feuds of Norway. But for all that, I feel a sort of 
amused tenderness for this lost juvenile self of mine, and 
I would give a year of my life to be able to transpose 
myself back into that noble, piratical state of mind, 
when to swing a cutlass seemed so infinitely more glori- 
ous than tobe driving a quill. 

I shall, in all likelihood, be suspected of levity if I say 
that I would contentedly return to that primitive condi- 
tion, andI count myself thrice blessed if, by some magic 
process, I could slip back permanently into my lost self: 
if I could drink deeply of that potion of oblivion which 
Grinhild in the Volsunga Saga gave to Sigurd, and 
have alithe experience that has transformed me drift 
away and vanish like a dream that dissolves at waking. 
The world was not draped in gray then, but lay dewy 
and fragrant, flushed with her lovely colors of the dawn. 
What a passion of life and joy thrilled in my veins! 
How melodiously my heart beat! And how brave, how 
strenuous, how ravishing its rhythm! How remote from 
me was the dreary resignation, the melancholy philosophy 
of patience which now weighs like a gray deposit of the 
current of time, upon my spirit. Nay, there was a zest in 
each breath—a wholesome savage relish in the taste and 
feel and smell of things, for the loss of which no bookish 
delights can compensate. And what an exquisite set of 
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alert, and vigilant they were! I could almost weep (if 
that too were not one of my last accomplishments) at 
the thought of all the happiness that Ihave forfeited by 
the gradual blunting of those delicate instruments for 
apprehending reality. How sweet the world smelled 
every morning, when it woke with a bright, dewy gaze 
from the slumber of the night. How I plunged into it, 
reveled, rioted in it with wanton zest. Each season had 
its own peculiar joys. There was an inexhaustible de- 
light in watching the changing tone of earth and sky at 
the approach of spring; and scarcely less was the rap- 
ture with which I hailed the autumnal splendors. the 
first frost on the river and the birds of passage and the 
first premonitions of snow. 

I maintain that no pleasure that life has offered me in 
later years is comparable to thesé; and it was because 
my lost self was temporarily revived and persisted in 
nudging me in the side, wherever I went ; it was there- 
fore, I say, that my anticipated enjoyments assumed 
such an elegiac tone—nay were largely turned into re-' 
grets. Iwas like an organist who sits down at his in- 
strument to play Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, and 
whose fingers wander away, willy-nilly, into the solemn 
intricacies of the Dead March in ‘“‘Saul.” Isat down, in 
my American self, at an American desk, filled with 
patronizing superciliousness toward my Norse self; and 
lo and behold, my Norse self slipped into the seat of con- 
sciousness, and, like Balaam, I find that my curses have 
turned into blessings. I fancied, until this fatal visit to 
Norway, that I was greatly to be congratulated on hav- 
ing risen in the scale of civilization; but now I would 
willingly descend the scale again, step by step, or at one 
grand stride, if I could be sure of recovering what I have 
lost. 

My American self, who has been silenced in this de- 
bate, here mildly insinuates that I have been guilty of a 
confusion of terms. It is not, in the opinion of this 
authority, my primitive self, but my youth Iam regret- 
ting. All these delightful things which unquestionably 
have gone from me, I should have lost as surely, with 
the lapse of years, if I had remained primitive. I am in 
the position of the poet in the prolog to ‘‘ Faust,” and 
my yearnings, as well as their cause, are identical with 
his: 

“Then give me back that time of pleasures, 

When yet in joyous growth I sang; 

When, like a fount, the thronging measures 
Uninterrupted gushed and sprang! 

Then bright mist veiled the world before me; 
In opening buds a marvel woke, 
As I the thousand blossoms broke, 

Which every valley richly bore me! 
I nothing had, and yet enough for youth— 
Joy in illusion, ardent thirst for truth. 

Give, unrestrained, the old emotion, 
The bliss that touched the verge of pain, 

The strcngth of Hate, Love's deep devotion— 
O give me back my youth again!” 

If I were capable of detaching myself from my Ameri- 
can self as completely asI did a year ago, I should make 
a crushing rejoinder to this insinuation. But suffering, 
as I do, from the old confusion of identity, I shall have 
to leave it unanswered. 

New YORK CIrTy. 
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IS THERE ANY EXCUSE? 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 








It has recently been my privilege to visit one of the 
largest and most influential of the institutions in the 
South for the education of colored people. The Univer- 
sity, for such is its name, is located in a great and 
wealthy city in the heart of a commonwealth of im- 
perial proportions. The white population of the city 
and State is prosperous, and boasts among its mem- 
bers many distinguished for their influential position, 
both in Church and State. There, if anywhere, it 
might be supposed, would be some little recognition of 
the claims cf our common humanity, and, at least, an 
honest and fair attempt to solve rather than complicate 
the most difficult problem that faces the American peo- 
ple But what are the facts? In that city, of probably 
one hundred thousand population, there are numerous 
public schools for the benefit of the colored children; 
and, doubtless, we should be told, as we have been told 
elsewhere, that the white people tax themselves for the 
support of these schools, and that that is an evidence of 
the interest of the whites in the improvement of the 
colored race. But, according to their wealth, the Ne- 
groes are taxed for the maintenance of the white schools 
as much as the whites for the support of the colored 
schools. Moreover, it is a transparent fallacy for the 
whites to say that they support the colored schools, 
when the work of the South—which is its real capital— 
is done almost altogether by the colored people. Those 
who do the work in any country have a right to expect 
that they will receive a fair share of the results of their 
labor; and those public schools are but part of what 
belong, in simple justice, to the workers of the 
region. The whites of the South are taxed for 


the colored people in the same way that the native 
inhabitants of the North are taxed to help educate those 
‘who come to us by immigration. We have no right to 
make claims to superior virtue because we are helping to 





improve the Irish and Germans, the Italians and Hun- 
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duty by the State. Aud those who have money in the 
South, whether they are white or black, are taxed for the 
benefit of the State in supporting the schools, which are 
for the welfare of the State. None of it is done from 
self-sacrifice, but all for self-protection. Moreover, 
those schools are primary and intermediate only; there is 
at the expense of the public little, if any, provision, so 
far as I know, for the proper training of coloréd teach- 
‘ers that is given in the advanced institutions maintained 
by Northern charity. And what concerning those insti- 
tutions? Let me describe one of them and the reception 
which it has in the heart of ‘‘the imperial common- 
wealth” in which it is located. There are several of the 
same kind in the city, supported by the Christian benefi- 
cence of Northern people. This ‘‘ University ” has about 
six hundred pupils. To instruct those pupils there are 
twenty-nine professors ‘and teachers. The buildings have 
been erected and the work carried on thus far by those 
who belong to the true heroes of our country. I know 
isomething of the State in which that University is located, 
and I make bold to say that there have not been in its 


whole history two persons more heroic and more worthy 


of enduring and world-wide fame, than were the lafe 
president of that institution and his noble wife who 
worked there, in the midst of seclusion and social ostra- 
cism, for so many years. His successor, an honored and 
beloved classmate of my own, is taking up and carrying 
on the work in the same spirit. He is a graduate of Yale 
University and Andover Theological Seminary; long 
a student in German universities; a man of most finished 
and beautiful culture, a member of an old and distin- 
guished Boston family. With him as dean is another 
graduate of Yale, a De Forest prize man; a scholar 
with a distinguished record; a graduate of Andover, 
and one who has won high position asa pastor in New 
England. 

Worthily associated with them is still another gradu- 
ate of Yale, a man of large culture and beautiful spirit; 
and with them are still other college-bred men, trained 
in the best educational institutions in the land, and rep- 
resenting high social circles. One of them, for instance, is 
a son of arecent President of Amherst College. When we 
turn to the women-teachers we find graduates of Welles- 
ley, Mount Holyoke and other Northern colleges and 
Normal schools—ladies, every one of them, inthe highest 
and finest meaning of that much-abused word. It was 
my privilege to attend a reception given by the President 
of the University to the graduating class. I have at- 
tended many such receptions, and have seldom found a 
gathering where there was more intelligent and interest- 
ing conversation. Two or three of the lady teachers for 
personal beauty would have been distinguished in any 
assembly, and all who were present were worthy uf the 
best society of any Southern city. I have traveled as 
extensively in this country and abroad as most men, and 
it has never been my privilege to meet in institutions of 
learning, or in social circles, those more deserving of 
recognition as intellectual and social leaders than some 
of the professors and teachers in that University. What 
has been their reception among those who, we are fre- 

quently told, are laboring for the uplifting and improve- 
ment of the colored people, and to whose wiser instruc- 
tion we are bidden to leave that race? For seventeen 
years the President and his accomplished wife, leaving 
the comforts of their Northern home, have devoted 
themselves to work among the Negroes, at a salary 
jwhich can be only a fraction of what they would receive 
lat the North, with no possible motive except that of 
helping to uplift those who are in need; and yet, the 
President assures me, that during that seventeen years 
his wife has never received a social call from Southern 
white ladies, and but five calls from them of any kind. 
Those professors and teachers are completely ostracized. 
Three of them, at least, are honored ministers with wide 
reputation, who are welcomed in all the great cities of 
the North, but in only one of the pulpits of churches at- 
tended by white people in that city are any of those min- 
isters invited to speak, or allowed to feel that they are 
welcome. Ladies and gentlemen, instead of being helped 
in their work, and encouraged in their mission, could not 
be treated with more supreme contempt by Brahmans in 
the heart of India—and yet those people help to send mis- 
sionaries to convert the Brahmans! The professors go 
and come on the street, and persons who profess to be 
ladies and gentlemen sneeringly point to them as “ Nig- 
ger teachers.” All they are doing for the outcast and 
poor, all their personal sacrifices, all their beautifal cul- 
ture and graces of person and manner, are buried beneath 
the supreme sneer, “‘ Nigger teacher,” and that in this 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, in a city which 
calls itself civilized, among a people who profess the 
name of Christ! Knowing something of the motives 
which generate unbelief, I do not hesitate to say that 
Colonel Ingersoll, in his moments of supreme. power, 
never exerts an influence so hard for the Christian to 
meet and counteract as those exclusive churches and so- 
called Christians who, in the name of Christ, first humil- 
iate a whole race, and then malign, vilify and ostracize 
those who try to remedy their neglect. 

These facts suggest the question, Is there any excuse 

for such an unwarranted and unchristian condition of 
affairs? 





We are told that it is a result of race prejudice, and 
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that that cannot be ignored. It is not the result of race | TBE RUSSIAN SPY 


prejudice. That is a mere subterfuge. If it were race 

the colored people would not be welcomed as 
they are into the homes of the whites. There is no such 
thing ag race prejudice in this country, however much it 
may be flaunted—uhless unwillingness to have the Ne- 
groes rise in power and influence is called by that name. 
In a house where members of the family had much to 
say about this prejudice I have seen colored servants in 
the parlors, dining rooms, sleeping rooms, standing close 
by the table where the master of the house was eating, 
their elbows touching his, their hands on the plates from 
which his guests were to eat, and never heard a sugges- 
tion of race prejudice, or of there being any difficulty 
about association so long as the colored man realized that 
he wassubordinate. I have seen colored porters asleep in 
thecars on Southern railroads, and no one complained, 
because they were servants; but had they done the least 
thing to assert their manhood what is called ‘‘ race prej- 
udice” would no doubt have been instant and violent. 
If there were any natural antipathy between white and 
black there would be'no place for colored servants in the 
homes of the whites. Race prejudice is a name which 
has been conjured up for the purpose of defending inex- 
gusable wickedness. 

There is no excuse for the condition of things which I 
have described, and the Southern churches and Southern 
ministers are most blameworthy. Why, think of it! A 
person with hair and complexion as fair as a Swede’s, 
known to have the slightest taint of Negro blood, is there- 
by ostracized; and not only that, any one associating on 
terms of equality with that person, even if he be in all 
respects worthy, is also ostracized; and thus every pre- 
cept of Christ concerning brotherhood and love is sys- 
tematically violated. Which is the greater heresy, 
squarely to refuse to obey our Lord’s teaching concern- 
ing human brotherhood, or to question the correctness 
of the current belief concerning the authorship of cer- 
tain Old Testament writings? A man may be nine-tenths 
white, well educated, and agreeable company, but those 
facts are allowed no weight; and churches and ministers 
wink at and encourage such barbarism. There are ex- 
ceptions; but in most of those localities a man or woman 
who Would venture to receive into their homes, in a 
manner which indicated approval, or social equality, even 
a white man or woman devoting life to the service of 
Christ’s poor would lose social caste. How many times 
has that condition of things received its due denuncia- 
tion in the churches and by the ministers of the vicinity? 
Where are the prophets who ought to denounce this ter- 
rible unrighteousness? I am not referring to political 
questions, not discussing outrages by which many colored 
people have lost their lives; for I understand very well 
that that there are low fellows of the baser sort among 
the blacks as well as the whites, and that there area 
multitude of both races whom decency must repudiate, 
and among whom violence and crime are common. 
Leaving those questions, let this other one be held promi- 
nent and clear: let Congressman Breckenridge, Thomas 
Nelson Page, the editor of the Atlanta Constitution, and 
so-called Christian statesmen of the South, and the min- 
isters and leaders of the various Churches both North and 
South, who ignore or sympathize with such monstrous 
iniquity, meet this question and answer it: If the Lord 
Jesus Christ wereliving now, how would he treat those 
men and women who leave comfort, opulence, social 
distinction, and devote themselves to the outcast and 
poor? Would he say, “If your service is for white Chris- 
tians you have my approval, but if you are sacrificing 
to save and uplift black Christians you have my condem- 

* nation?” The Russian peasants have in their homes a 
small image called the ikon, which is supposed to bring 
to their remembrance the presence of God. When they 
wish to do wrong they turn the face of their ikon to the 
wall. Those both North andSouth (and such things are 
more inexcusable in the North than in the South) who 
forget that the black man, equally with the white, is in 
the image of God and a child of God, must turn to the 
wall the face of the Lord Jesus Christ before they can 
justify their conduct. 

There is good reason for thinking that this condition 
of things is increasing rather than diminishing. No sec- 
tional cries should be raised; there should be no more 
waving of ‘‘the bloody shirt,” but the fact should be 
stated in the pulpit and through the press, and kept 
before the people everywhere and all the time, that those 
who work and sacrifice for the neediest and most repul- 
sive are the ones to whom belong the highest honors in 
the kingdom of God. There is no error conceivable more 
perilous than that which refuses to recognize the essen- 
tial manhood and brotherhood of all men. Many a heresy 
is not worth mentioning in comparison with the 
acknowledged and persistent heresy of almost all 
churches and ministers in many great States of this 
Union. Is there any excuse for such things, other than 
that which charity sometimes makes for those who 
knowing the right choose the wrong? 

MonTcLatR, N. J. 
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beth, of Austria, who 
once noted for equal beauty, has now lost both that and 
brilliancy of mind. She is expecting to summer at Carls- 
had in strictest privacy. 
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SYSTEM AND PENDING 
REVOLUTION. 


BY THE COUNTESS NORRAIKOW. 


In the press reports of the prevailing famine in Rus- 
sia much stress is laid upon the importance of the Czar’s 
military establishment as a factor in its causes and con- 
tinuance. Yet the standing army’s enormous drain upon 
the resources of the Empire, the vast number of able- 
bodied men it withdraws from productive industry, 
and the colossal burden of taxation imposed for its 
maintenance upon the peasantry, are facts which might 
be urged with equal force against any of the other great 
powers of Europe. : 

In Russia, however, the army has an auxiliary which 
supplements not only the militarism but also the arbi- 
trary and tyrannical forces of the Government. I refer 
to the police and spy system, an institution through 
whose iniquitous agency Siberia has become dotted with 
‘heroes’ graves. 

The present Chancellor of the Empire, an official who 
bears the same relation to the Czar as did Richelieu to 
King Richard III, had a notorious predecessor in Boris 
Godunoff, to whose ingenuity this vicious principle of a 
despotic government owes its origin. About the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, Godunoff, before compass- 
ing in his own favor the death of Dmitri, the rightful 
suecessor of Czar Feodor I, had succeeded in inducing 
Ivan the Terrible to institute a ‘Secret Court. of 
Police,” which during the reign of Peter the Great was 
termed the ‘‘State Inquisition for the Punishment of 
Crime Against His Majesty the Czar.” 

This system of espionage has been maintained with 
unbroken regularity—save for a brief period during the 
reign of Alexander I—down to the present day. It is 
now known officially as the Third Section of His Imperial 
Majesty’s Bureau, and is dreaded alike by merchant and 
manufacturer, farmer and mechanic, priest and soldier, 
prince and peasant. Its ramifications extend through 
every branch of society, a perpetual cancer gnawing at 
the vitals of the people’s endurance. No household is 
secure from the intrusion of its emissaries, and no man, - 
woman or child in the Empire is exempt from its opera- 
tions. It has caused the separation of husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, parents and children; while 
the despairing insanity of suicide has been the destiny of 
thousands of the victims of its persecution. This secret 
order of police is perhaps the most perfect organization 
of its kind the world has ever known, far exceeding in 
completeness, discipline and numbers the spy system of 
France under Napoleon III, and in capacity to inspire 
terror and revolt in the hearts of the people, eclipsing 
even the Spanish Inquisition itself. 

The Third Section is controlled by the official known 
as Chief of the Gendarmes, with headquarters at St. 
Petersburg, while every city, town and village of the 
Empire has itsbranch. It is represented in the capital 
of each province by a gendarme-colonel, while every 
large town is graced by a gendarme-captain. The vil- 
lages and small towns are in charge of gendarme-ser- 
geants, who in proportion wield the same power as their 
superior officers. The Chief of the Third Section 
ranks higher than the Czar’s Ministers of Depart- 
ments. He is closely identified with the Emper- 
or’s personal movements, having access to his pri- 
vate apartments at all hours of the day and night. 
Throughout the Empire his importance is regarded as 
being second only to that of the Czar himself. He 
closely scrutinizes the correspondence of each member 
of the imperial family, deciding upon the letters that are 
to be delivered and those that must be withheld—thus 
demonstrating the futility of written petitions in secur- 
ing relief for the oppressed people. He is known 
colloquially as King of the Spies, and no man is more 
feared, none more despised, than he. His assistants are 
recruited from persons of both sexes and of all ages and 
conditions of life. They are divided into numerous 
classes, with varying responsibilities, salaries and privi- 
leges. The ceremony by which a recruit is initiated into 
membership in the order consists mainly of an iron- 
bound oath, whereby the person is made to swear that 
he will faithfully report any sentiments derogatory to 
the Imperial family or Government which he may hear 
uttered by strangers, friends, parents, brothers, sisters, 
or even his wife and children—any dereliction of duty on 
the part of the spy to be punished with the greatest 
severity, which may mean torture, execution or exile to 
Siberia. His membership in the order lasts during his 
natural life. 

Of course these secret and unliveried spies are seldom 
known to the populace among whom they reside, and as 
a class they are despised even by the high officials under 
whose guidance they labor. It is this modest civilian, 
without uniform or shield, whom the people most 
thoroughly fear. Mingling freely in the ordinary scenes 
of every-day life, these spies obtain all possible informa- 
tion concerning the people’s business habits and asso- 
ciates and their other private affairs. They are to be 

found on the railroads and crowded thoroughfares 
of the cities, in churches and restaurants, in social 
gatherings and public entertainments—in fact, 
everywhere that people are wont to congregate. 
It is one phase of their duty—by uttering pretended 








—to feign friendship for the unwary and thus lead them 

into the trap of expressing their own candid opinions. 

By mutual expressions of sympathy they soon become 
possessed of the people’s secrets, thereby learning the 
identity of persons who may be engaged in the dissem- 
ination of liberal ideas. Many a poor merchant's wife in 
the interior has long awaited the coming of the husband 
and father who has gone to the city to replenish his 
stock, and who, in an unguarded moment, has denounced 
the Government of the autocrat to one whom for the 
time being he regards as a boon companion. Instantly 
he is arrested and cast into prison—to await a doom of 
which the outside world can secure no tidings whatever. 
For such work the spy receives from five to ten rubles a 
day. 

Weekly reports in cipher are sent to the headquarters 
of the Third Section by spies located in all parts of the 
Empire. As a result of these reports, and without any 
pretense of investigating their accuracy on the part of 
the authorities, thousands of noble-minded men and 
women are yearly sent to Siberia, Archangel and the 
Caucasus. They are never even informed of the nature 
of the charge that is made against them, and no form of 
trial whatever is vouchsafed, the so-called ‘‘ administra- 
tive process ” relieving the Government of all such obli- 
gations. Once a spy sends in an unfavorable report 
concerning a “‘suspect,” he or she is doomed; and the 
victim may be considered extremely lucky if not imme- 
diately sent into exile. If certain suspected persons are 
reported to be merely ‘‘ dangerous,” they are placed at 
once under police surveillance, while the minions of the 
Third Section diligently shadow all their movements. 
The spies travel in numberless disguises, ranging from 
the attire of a bootblack to that of a Russian priest, or 
lady or gentleman of the nobility. 

Immediately after the death of the late Czar an im- 
mense impetus was given to the operations of the secret 
police. Within a few months exile and death were the 
fate of added thousands of people. In many instances 
the execution or banishment of the condemned arose 
from the fact that they had held correspondence (per- 
haps on trivial matters of business) with some one who 
was afterward proved to have been implicated in the con- 
spiracy to assassinate the Emperor. That this system is 
an element of demoralization to the community has been 
shown in no other way so vividly as by the opportunities 
it afforded, at this period in the country’s history, for 
the gratification of personal animosities. It offered a 
wide field for revenge, of which depraved minds did not 
hesitate to avail themselves. To cause a report to be 
sent to headquarters that a certain individual, an enemy 
of the informer, was known to attend Nihilist meetings 
was enough to bring about his incarceration in one of 
the prisons which in Russia are almost as numerous as 
ehurches. 

Usually the reports of spies are received during the 
day, but more frequently the arrests are made at night. 
A search party generally consists of several soldiers and 
an officer of gendarmes. On arriving at the house about 
to be searched the captain knocks loudly on the door 
three times in rapid succession, demanding admittance 
in the name of the Czar. The terrified inmates, knowing 
resistance to be useless, spring hastily from their beds to 
admit the midnight intruders. No privacy is sacred to 
these paid disturbers of the night, for every room and 
its occupants are subject to their investigation. The 
innocent babe, the tender and modest young girl, 
the aged parents—indeed, all are unceremoniously 
torn from their beds. If anything be discovered 
that can be twisted into incriminating evidence, and 
the ‘‘ suspect” chance to be a maiden young and fair, she 
is forced to dress in the presence of the soldiers, whose 
peremptory demands are made not infrequently in very 
harsh language. The sad fate of Olga C., the lovely 
eighteen-year-old daughter of a prominent physician of 
St. Petersburg, is a case in point. Late one night, soon 
after the murder of Alexander II, Olga’s family were 
aroused by the ominous trampinvg of many feet on the 
graveled walk in front of their house. The usual de- 
mand for admission was made, and when the officer com- 
manded the physician to conduct him to his daughter’s 
room, the horror of the poor father can better be 
imagined than described. Knowing that to protest would 
be equivalent to resisting the Czar himself, the humilia- 
ted physician silently led the way. After awaking 
the sleeping girl, the officer coolly informed her that he 
had been sent to convey her to the Petropavlovski For- 
tress at once. Despite the father’s pleadings the young 
woman was compelled to rise and dress herself without 
being allowed for even an instant to escape the scrutiny 
of the waiting soldiers. Olga was then carried out and 
thrust into the black Kareta, a somber-hued vehicle 
used for the conveyance of prisoners to the fortress from 
the point of arrest. All subsequent efforts of the parents 
to see their daughter proved fruitless, for the night she 
passed from their presence in the arms of the officer was 
the last time they ever laid eyes on their beloved child. 
She languished ia prison for many weeks, being exiled 
finally as a “‘ political” to Siberia, where death soon 
liberated her from her sufferings. A few years later, 
when on his deathbed, the brother of her dearest friend 
confessed that he was a spy and had been the informer. 
His sister had carelessly mentioned the fact that her 
friend, who was somewhat of a student of political 





sentiments denunciatory of the Czar and his Government 
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economy, had expressed her approval ef certain liberal 
ideas of government, whereupon he had dutifully re- 
ported the incident to the headquarters of the Third Sec- 
tion. 

Thus it will be soon that, in the operations of the spy 
system, judicial and executive authority are vested in 
one person, the right of protest or appeal being denied 
the victims of the institution. The number of spies in 
the employ of the Russian Government is not accurately 
known outside the ranks of the order itself; but it is 
estimated that upward of fifty thousand are quartered in 
St. Petersburg alone, while Moscow harbors about half 
that number. Throughout the Empire there are, doubt- 
less, hundreds of thousands of the “‘ Czar’s Snakes ” en- 
gaged in sowing the seeds of discord and mutual dis- 
trust, severing the bonds of social union, robbing the 
peasantry of both ambition and hope, and destroying the 
people’s faith in one another and im God. 

As this is not a recent innovation, the question is often 
asked, Why have the people endured itso long! No one 
need be told of the power of superstition in the enslave- 
ment of the minds of men. There is, perhaps, not a 
more superstitious element on the face of the earth than 
the lower classts of Russia. Certain principles of their 
religion are well calculated to confirm the people in their 
reverence for constituted authority and to reconcile them 
to their condition. From their infancy they are taught 
that their imperial master is endowed with divine attri- 
butes—that he is God’s vicegerent on eurth, has been 
anointed by him, and that both spiritually and temporal- 
ly he is all-powerful. Moreover, they believe that he is 
empowered to bestow this spirit of divinity upon the 
officials of his Empire, and that for any disobedience of 
civil or ecclesiastical authority heavy penalties are im- 
posed upon the offender in this world, with eternal pun- 
ishment hereafter. 

In connection with this characteristic of the Russian 
people we must consider also its parent—that dense ignor- 
ance through which a brave and hardy race has been 
subjugated for centuries. Statistics tell us that in that 
vast population of a hundred millions not more than 
four out of every hundred are able to read and write. 
Yet the censorship of the press and of the mails is so 
complete as to be almost prohibitory of educative matter. 
The circulation of anything which might tend to lead the 
people to a realizing sense of their wrongs is strictly for- 
bidden. A whole nation practically exiled from the en- 
lightening infinences of the civilizad world! 

Here, then, is a mass of ignorance and superstition 
which nothing short of the pangs of hunger can arouse 
from its lethargy of despair—the work of an hereditary 
oppressor. This experience the populace has at last en- 
countered, and it is with an intensity unparalleled in the 
history of the country. The distress of the present situ- 
ation is so widespread that not more than partial abate- 
ment can be expected from even the combined charities 
of the world. People are dying by thousands on the 
wayside without daring to look for causes beyond that of 
** the will of God.” 

It is this pathetic indifference on the part of the Rus- 
sian peasantry to their rights as human beings, and not 
the strenuous efforts of the Government to thwart it, 
tbat has been the greatest obstacle in the pathway of Ni- 
hilism. A faint glimmer of light was permitted to dawn 
on the minds of sixty millions of the people in 1862, when 
Alexander II removed the blight of serfdom that had 
enveloped them for ages like the darkest cloud; but any 
encouragement they had thus received to assert their 
marhood was promptly suppressed on the accession of 
the present Emperor to the throne. 

Prior to the revolution of 1793 the social and political 
conditions of France were analogous to those of the Rus- 
sian Empire of to-day. When the pampered young 
Princess Lamballe made her startling inquiry, ‘“‘ Why 
don’t they eat cake?” in reply to the people’s cry for 
bread, the masses were already ripe for the terrible re- 
volt which soon followed. While it is rather doubtful 
that Alexander III and the Czarina will meet the fate 
which overtook Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, is it 
too much to expect that a Russian uprising will result 
from causes so similar to those through which, a century 
ago, the streets of Paris were drenched with blood? 
Already the physicians at work in the famine districts 
have been instructed to attribute the growing death-lists 
to diseases of any kind rather than to the prime cause— 
starvation. That remarkable genius and humanitarian, 
Count Tolstoi, has been ordered to return to his estate, 
which he abandoned not long since to fulfill the precepts 
of the ministering angel so beautifully portrayed in his 
story of ‘‘ Life Js Worth Living,” simply because he 
had dared to hint at the truth in his letters to the out- 
side world. 

Sooner or later the autocracy must fall, and from the 
resulting chaos a limited form of constitutional govern- 
ment will doubtless be evolved. This will be in accord- 
ance with the demands of the Moderate wing of the 
Nihilists, of whom Dragomanoff, at present an exile in 
England, is the leader. These propagandists are said to 
be even willing that, under the new régime, a member 
of the Romanoff dynasty should remain at the head of 
affairs. Itwould appear as if this dream of the Moder- 
ates were at last to be realized, for already the ominous 
sounds of a pending struggle have been heard in certain 
quarters not very remote from St, Petersburg. But 


when it comes, Christendom will: be shocked by a con- 
test of unequal forces, with the odds largely in favor of 
the peasantry. On one side there will be arrayed mil- 
lions of men made desperate by hunger and the spirit of 
revenge, and on the other an army of soldiery somewhat 
reduced in numbers, whose natural human sympathy 
for their suffering brothers shall have materially im- 
paired also their esprit du corps. The awakening of the 
great Russian bear will be less easily suppressed than was 
that of the Polish lion in 1863. 

And what is to be the outcome ? 

History will repeat itself. 

New York Ciry. 
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FOR ONE EVENING ONLY. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








THE other day a certain man of letters was sitting by 
a pleasant hearth-fire reading more in idleness than in 
study a book of old French song, and he came upon 
“Chants du Printemps et de la Guerre,” by Bertrand de 
Born. He felt the luxury of romance giving ease and 
comfort to his soul; the atmosphere was rich with the 
aroma of a far-gonetime. This literary man had little 
of worldly wealth, none to speak of in fact; but his health 
was good and his spirit, the very flower of provincial in- 
dependence, sniffed (if spirits ever sniff) the air of self- 
reliance. 

It was while he was reading a passage of verse which 
thrilled him like a distant clarion-call that the evening 
mail was laid upon his desk. A square envelop, sealed 
witha dainty bit of perfumed wax which bore the im- 
press of something ancestral and exclusive, was the first 
thing to be noticed after the poem had been read to the 
last line: 

“ Dis-lui qwil aime trop la paix.” 

He carefully cut the end and slipped out the letter. 
thus it ran: 

“ My dear Mr. Bardopoverty: 

‘Your poems have long been favorite reading of mine; 
indeed, I feel that acquaintance with them has almost 
given me the right to claim acquaintance with you; hence 
I summon courage to hope that you will regard with 
favor a little assault upon your kindness. 

“On the evening of —— 1 am to entertain Lord —— and the 
company will be large and select. Many distinguished 
persons will be present, among them Senator —— and ex- 
President ——. I have secured Madame —, the matchless 
prima-donna, to sing something, and Mr. the farceur 
will do some of his choice bits. Now won’t you come and 
read a poem? I beg that you will, one that has never been 
published, written for the occasion. Would seventy-five 
dollars and your expenses be satisfactory? Hoping to have 
a kindly and generous response I am etc., ete.”’ 

The present writer does not pretend to give the letter 
verbatim; but the imitation is a very close one. ; 

Now what were Mr. Bardopoverty’s feelings when he 
read it? He had written poetry with a high sense of the 
dignity of the poet’s calling, and in his heart burned the 
fire of self-respect at white heat. Naturally he perused 
the missive over and over, slowly, searchingly. He 
turned the envelop about and picked at the wax with 
his thumb nail. An offer to hire him for one evening to 
amuse the guestsata private reception! A senator, an 
ex-president of the United States and a host of dignified 
people were to be diverted by a notorious prima-donna’s 
voice, by a professional joker’s sallies and—and—and 
his, Bardopoverty’s, personal presentation of a poem! 

Itis safe tosay that Mr. Bardopoverty never before 
had felt so belittled, so cheapened, so like a midge in the 
breath of hisown scorn. He tossed the letter and envelop 
to his wife and said: ‘‘ Read that and take comfort in 

your husband’s fame. Shall I earn the seventy-five 
dollars? We need them.” 

The little woman read, and a crimson glow crept up her 
face as she proceeded. 

“*Are you a mountebank or an organ-grinder?” she 
presently demanded, looking up fiercely—that is as 
fiercely as her gentle countenance would admit of—and 
stamping a little foot with emphasis. ‘If I were you 1 
would starve first.” 

‘So would I,” he replied. 

Then she tumbled the letter and the envelop into the 
fireand kissed him. 

“*T suppose that I ought to answer it,” he presently ven- 
tured to suggest;” but I’ve forgotten both name and ad- 
dress,” 

“*S6 have I; but I’m glad of it;” 

That was the end of the matter, so far as Bardopoverty 
was concerned. The present writer, however, would 
suggest that here isa cud for solemn rumination. If I 
were a poet I could not bear the idea of being made 
the fool or the ‘‘card” of any person’s receptions or 
evening parties. I was present onan occasion of the 
sort and heard and saw a_poet ‘‘read” some‘of his 
verses. No other man ever looked so insignificant to me; 
no poetry ever sounded so like the buzzing of blue bottle 
flies. The man was a noble man, and his poetry was 
good; but the conditions cheapened both down to zero. 
I would rather have been a knot on a cypress log in the 
Dismal Swamp than to have been that poet. I hold that 





whenever a man accepts an invitation like the one in the 
letter to Bardopoverty he accepts a place just below 
that of the servants of the house in which he is *‘ enter- 





tained,” and when he has pocketed his seveaty-five 


dollars and his refunded traveling expenses he ought to 
feel like anything but a gentleman, no matter how hon- 
est he be. hs 

Public lecturing is a different thing. In such case the 
contract is sordid and. impersonal. Bardopoverty can 
read his verses from the platform with dignity and with 
perfect self-respect. He is nobody’s guest atso much the 
hour. He may, he usually does, read in a piping, wist- 
ful voice with but little effect beyond what might as 
well be made with a file; still he is independent and is 
not strutting under false colors. The doors of public 
places swing open to all alike. The private residences 
of people who press the wax on their letters with the 
weight of millions are very attractive places ina way; 
there are men and women who will sacrifice a great deal 
to reach an invitation thereto. The manor the woman, 
however, who is worthy the name of poet cannot stoop 
to playing the pipe at a private dance for hire while 
wearing the bowtonniére of a guest. 

True the time was when the poet wandered from house 
glad to sing for a roll and a glass of ale or wine, and this 
‘* parlor reading” business may be a lingering of the old 
fashion or a revision to type. No matter what it is, 
when it takes the form indicated in the letter to poor 
Mr. Bardopoverty, it is time for us sturdy prose fellows 
to come to the front in defense of the singers who seem 
quite unable to protect themselves. 

There was another thing in coanection with the offer 
of ‘‘ seventy-five dollars and expenses” to the poet. It 
afterward transpired that Madame ——, the prima- 
donna, had been paid a thousand dollars for the evening’s 
song, and that the so-called farceur received two hundred 
and fifty! A throat was valued at ten times as much 
as abrain, and the ability to act the fool at more than 
three times as much as the art of arts! Verily poetry 
does come low in certain places! 

I had a conversation with Bardopoverty (of course 
that is not his name) on this subject and found 
him in the main very sensible in his views. He was not 
inclined to hold resentment against the rich woman 
who had tried to buy him just for oneevening. ‘‘ She 
didn’t know any better,” he said. ‘‘ But the poets do 
know better,” he presently added with vigorous emphasis; 
‘** and every one of them who signs such an offer ought to 
be subjected to Villon’s punishment, the cold water 
ducking.” 

Seventy-five dollars and traveling expenses with the 
privilege of being considered a guest for one evening 
only! In suchacase the only difference between the 
distinguished poet and the backwoods fiddler is that the 
former doesn’t see the hat passed around, If I were a 
poet!—but I am not. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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WAGES PAID IN ENGLAND IN SOME OF THE 
OCCUPATIONS. 


BY O. M. TINKHAM. 











On arriving in Liverpool the first thing to attract my 
attention was the large number of men and boys abcut, 
apparently without occupation,. 

Great numbers were thronging the streets, sitting on 
curbstones, lounging against walls, and evidently wait- 
ingfora job. Taking a ride on a tram car I interviewed 
the guard and driver. The guards receive, on commenc- 
ing, 87 cents per day, and after a time get a dollar. The 
drivers get $1.12, and get up to $1.25. Their timeisfrom 
fourteen to sixteen hours per day, with no time off for 
their meals. Ata meeting of the ‘‘ Manchester Tram 
and Cabmen’s Association,” while I was there, it was re- 
ported that in some towns the tram-car conductors re- 
ceived as low as eighteen shillings per week, or four 
dollars and a half; drivers, five dollars; and horse keep- 
ers or hostlers eighteen shillings. In Manchester the 
drivers begin at four shillings a day, and after six months 
get four and sixpence. Conductors start at three and 
six, and rise to four shillings. At present there are 
584 tram-car employés in Manchester, and of these only 
eight men worked as short a time as eleven hours, 
while 116 worked fifteen hours, 70, fifteen and a half, 
and 18 sixteen, and 8 eighteen hours; and these day’s 
labor at the pay already stated. 

They have no stated time for meals, and a driver may 
be seen driving with one hand and holding his food 
in the other; and have as little chance to become 
acquainted with their families, as the wife remarked of . 
her husband, whom, she said, ‘‘ belonged to six clubs.” 
So far as I have seen, a laboring man’s rent may be 
set down at about one-fourth of his wages; where he gets 
seventeen shillings a week, his rent will be seventeen or 
seventeen shillings fourpence per month One gentle- 
man in Manchester, of wide experience, told me he 
thought I had got the wages over rather than under the 
average and the rent below it; but I have written just 
what I have found—taking the word of one wage-earner 
with another, and their report of rents, rates, taxes and 
tithes. 
Going down on the train to London I got into the 
luggage van with the guard and had quite a pleasant 
chat. He was an intelligent man and seemed willing to 
give all information respecting the railroad traffic that ° 
he could. 

The guards, corresponding to our conductors and train 
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The local guards get $6.75, or twenty-seven shillings per 
week, and are at home every night. The throngh guard ‘ 
of the first class gets $10, and the under guard $8.75, 
their run 270 miles, and are at home every other night, 
having, as the guard’expressed it, to keep two homes. I 
find these prices varying very little except in York, 
where the coal strike in Yorkshire and Durham has 
greatly affected labor. The workshops of the great Mid- 
land system of railroads is located here, and the work- 
men now earn but nine shillings per week, having work 
but three days in a week, but would get eighteen shil- 
lings on full time; and have just had ten days’ ‘‘ vaca- 
tion,” no work at all. Pavers get $1.30 per day, laborers 
from 80 to 88 cents; and in all these cases rents, taxes 
and rates must be deducted before the items of food and 
clothing are considered. : 

On the Midland road the porter at Bedford was com- 
municative, and he gets $4.25 per week for seven days. 
He pays for his house of five rooms $4.33 per month rent, 
besides taxes and rates. The guards get from $5 to $7.25 
per week. Engineers $1.87 per day. In LondonI hada 
nice chat with the guard on the ’bus coming up from the 
city. ‘* Yes, sir, I gets three and nine per day (92 cents), 
and the driver gets four and six ($1.12). Qh, the driver 
gets more a8 we do because he has the ’osses to look after, 
and it is asmart bit of work to drivea ’bus and keep 
clear of hall other traps, and ’e ’as to keep ’is heyes open. 
Oh, yes, we pick up a good bit beside, some gents knows 
our time and come down with us nigh about hevery 
morning, and they tips us a bit hoften. And now and 
again a young gent gets on with’is lady and wants a 
place atop the ’bus when it is full; so when fares 
come down and leaves a chance I tips him a wink 
and they goes hup, and I often gets a shilling 
that way. Oh yes, sir, I always means to be polite 
to my fares, it costs nothing and it pays, besides 
being comfortable all round. No, sir, Idon’t drink, and 
the bosses would not allow it. I think they would as 
soon discharge a man for that as for stealing, and if ’e 
goes hoff the second time ’e will never be taken on 
again. Yes, sir, [am married. I have a tidy little wife 
and four children, and a nice little ’ouse out a ways. 
The rent is seventeen and six a month and rates and 
taxes added, which brings it hup pretty well; but my 
missus is a good manager and we live economical and we 
put by a bit hevery year for a rainy day. Yes, sir, 
a-many goes to the public and their money goes for beer, 
-and of course what goes for the beer does not go to the 
bank. This is your street, sir, thank you, sir. Mind 
the step, sir. Good-night, sir,” and I am ushered out 
with a.politeness habitual here and, as he remarked, 
‘*very comfortable,” and which I regret to say is seldom 
seen at home. As a rule, every fare received by the 
conductor is acknowledged with *‘ Thank you,” asare all 
purchases paid for, and often inquiries made receive the 
same courteous acknowledgment. 

A man superintending a job of paving on the street, 
replies: ‘‘ I get sixpence an hour and he gets fourpence. 
We work odd jobs. Times are werry hard, sir, and they 
seem to be getting worse; but we manage to live some- 
how. From America? I hear workingmen are better 
off in America, sir, and wage is better. Well, Iam glad 
for them, and I wish I could go there. Thank you, sir. 
Good-morning, sir, and long life to you, master.” 

At a ‘“‘corn chandler’s” (United States feed store) the 
man who takes out the goods with a horse and wagon 
gets $3.75 per week, and is supposed to get as much or 
more from the street; his assistant who delivers goods 
with the barrow (hand cart) gets $2.50 per week, and ‘is 
supposed to get a dollar more. Both board and lodge 
themselves. 

For women’s work I have learned some of the prices. 
The waiter girl who brought in my chop and coffee said 
she got twelve pounds, ($60), pér year, and worked from 
seven in the morning till nine at night, and Saturday 
nights stayed till eleven or half past; gets her food at the 
place but sleeps away. In a private hotel, the girl who 
does chamber work, answers the bell, runs with errands, 
blacks the bcots, gets eight pounds a year and board, 
but lodges away. A cook who has been in her place six 
years and cooks for forty boys, gets eighteen pounds, 
board and lodging, while the housemaids and sewing 
women get fourteen pounds. Housemaids at’ the best 
houses get from sixteen to twenty pounds per year and 
board and lodging. The barmaids in hotels get in wages 
from nothing to twenty pounds a year; in large and 
crowded places getting no pay from the owners, in some 
cases I am told even paying for their places and relying 
on the “ tips ” from customers for their compensation. 

I had an interesting experience at Oakley, in Bedford- 
shire. Oakley is owned by the Duke of Bedford; and I 
called there to see what an English rural village was like. 
‘I strolled down from the station to the public house, and 
asking for a room, was told the rooms were all taken; so 
I thought as there were so many cottages I would try at 
a private house. The first one I tried, the missus said 
she would be glad to keep me, but the steward had for- 
bidden their taking in lodgers on penalty of notice to 
quit. The man said farm hands get sixteen or seven- 
teen ‘* bob” there, but up above at Melton they get now 
thirteen or fourteen bob and their house. (A ‘‘ bob” isa 
shilling, or twenty-five cents,a ‘‘tanner” is sixpence, 
and a ‘“‘quid” is a sovereign, or five dollars.) ‘‘In 


pretty fine to live on twelve bob. We work from six to 
eight, and then have forty minutes for breakfast, some 
perridge; and then till one, and have an hour for din- 
ner, a bit of bread and some potatoes. No, we don’t get 
much meat; have a bit of a Sunday, perhaps more in 
good times.” 

I thought I would try another place for a bed, as it 
seemed so very strange that a man hiring a house could 
not take in a person. I did not know but that there 
might be some other reason, and that put forward for an 
excuse; so I came tu where aman was spading up 
his little piece of ground in front of his tenement, and 
introduced myself with the usual and very efficient six- 
pence. ‘‘ Yes, he lived here, and worked for the master. 
No, not the duke, but for the farmer who rented the 
land from the duke’s steward.” He had seventeen shil- 
lings a week and took care of the horses. He pays sev- 
enteen four ($4.33) rent. His house was a tenement ina 
block of eight or ten such. Aftera little more conver- 
sation he asked me to see the horses he cared for, and 
then to come in and have some tea. I accepted the 
invitation to go in but did not want tea. 

The living room was perhaps ten feet square, a floor of 
bricks about eight inches square, plainly furnished, but 
neatandclean. Ontheright wasa room used for a wash- 
room and back kitchen, and back of them, but under the 
same roof, the ‘‘ barn,” which was aroom where coals, 
tools, and a little brushwood were kept. The building 
was of stone, and stone or brick floors in all the rooms 
on the ground floor. Back of the house was another 
small piece of land for which he paid fifty cents per year 
rent. 

For breakfast, he said, they had bread and a dish of 
tea, for dinner a pudding. I asked what kind of a pud- 
ding. How.is itmade? He replied: ‘‘ The missus takes 
some flour and mixes it up with some water and milk, 
and puts in a bit of meat if we has it, and some scraps of 
potatoes, and puts it in a bag, and plumps it in the pot 
and boils it,’ which is the pudding, and the dinner. 
‘‘For supper a bit of bread and butter, if we have the 
butter; if not we use a little lard.” On asking if I could 
stay over night I met the same reply, ‘‘ the steward had 
forbidden it.” The woman said she had an extra bed, 
and would like to accommodate me, and the pay would 
be most welcome, The railway men would like to stay 
in Oakley, or someof them; but they were not allowed; 
so [had topick up my grip and get back to Bedford to 
where there happened t@ be a train, or I don’t know how 
my night would have been spent. 

Some gentlemen to whom I have related the incident, 
have expressed great surprise and said it must be an ex- 
ceptional case, probably done without the duke’s knowl- 
edge; but atleast two other similar instances have.come 
to my knowledge, one at Worsley, about seven miles 
from Manchester, owned by the Earl of Ellsmere. Here 
on some holidays people from Manchester would come 
for an outing, and, bringing along provisions, would get 
of the tenantry, tea or hot water. The earl forbid them 
to let people have such things on pain of warning to 
quit. At Rosthmere, owned by Lord Latton, similar 
orders were issued, so it appears Oakley is not alone in 
arbitrary edicts. There may be a good reason for such 
orders. I have not learned it. 

Among the manufacturing interests, the ‘‘ McKinley 
tariff” is a subject of the greatest interest. I am con- 
stantly asked: ‘‘ How long will the McKinley tariff con- 
tinue?” ‘‘Is the McKinley tariff likely to be repealed or 
modified ’”’? to all of which I reply that I do not think it 
will be materially modified or repealed, Its effect is 
severely felt here. In Nottingham, among the lace 
manufacturers, it is felt perhaps in a less degree, but 
here one manufacturer said to me: “‘If you refuse to re- 
ceive our products, and our market is lost with you, we 
shall have to refuse your products here.” In viewof the 
fact of the high price and insufficent quantity of food in 
England, and that the great bulk of our exports are of 
that very kind, which is sold here at a less price than 
the English product, such a contingency as cutting off 
a.source of cheap food supply does not seem alarmingly 
imminent. 

At Sheffield I received some excellent lessons on eco- 
nomics. I visited the celebrated cutlery makers, Joseph 
Rodgers & Sons, and was shown over their extensive 
rooms there, while they have, I believe, four others even 
more magnificent. On inquiry if the McKinley bill 
affected their trade, the manager replied: ‘It has prac- 
tically ruined our American trade. Where we sold be- 
fore its passage an hundred pounds worth, we now do 
not sell five; our ordinary goods are entirely stopped, 
and all we sell now is of the finest and highest-priced 
cutlery and silverware.” I had heard from the house; I 
thought I would like to hear from the workmen, so wait- 
ing awhile I saw an old man come out whom, I accosted, 
and asked him if he worked there. He replied he did. I 
asked him if he would take a glass of beer with me, to 
which he assented, and we stepped into-a “‘ public ” and 
he described the situation in his quaint dialect: 

‘‘T am a cutter—a cutter tak’s the parts of a knife and 
fits em and puts ’em together. I gets from four to five 
shillings a week now. I could make eight shillings if I 
could have work. I get no work Mondays. I come out 
at four o’clock to-day, and shall go in at half-past nine in 
the morning, and there may be naught and there may be 
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don’t think I have had a pound a week this year, and the 
bosses are trying to off five percent. more now. I-have 
to pay sixpence a week for power, and ashilling a month 
for gas, and find my own files. Ihave a house, and pay 
five shillings a week rent; itis in an area, and has four 
rooms. I should have to pay more if it was out on the 
street. There is a bit of land, and wor a tidy place till the 
gas house cooms; but now I can’t raise anything. Yes, I 
get a bit of meat now and again; we seldom have butter; 
we use beef drippings. The colliers are better off nor 
we, but the iron men are very bad; they can’t get but 
twenty-eight or thirty shillings a week.” 

Other workmen had dropped in and were listening 
and assenting to the hard conditions. Iwas asked of the 
probable duration of the tariff, and replying-asked if they 
felt the effect of it here here in Sheffied. The old man 
replied with great earnestness: “Oh it do hurt us 
proper.” He said he had worked there thirty-six or 
thirty-seven years, and didn’t know what he should do 
when he could work no longer. 

Another workman asked if the tariff did not hurt. the 
farmers in America. Another one replied: ‘‘ Naw, when 
the tariff stops out our cutlery over there they puts oop 
cutler shops and the men come to wark; they gets good 
wage and buys t’ farmers stoof at ’ome; it’s all right for 
they, but its bloomin’ hard for we.” It occurred to me 
that the working of the tariff and the value of a thirfty, 
well-paid body of consumers, and a home market for 
products raised at home were pretty well understood 
here. 

Joseph Haywood,is another large manufacturer, and I 
visited his establishment. He is not as largely affected 
as Rodgers Sons, as he hasneversent his goods so largely 
to America. At Manchester I made the acquaintance of 
Mr. John Wilkinson, a very intelligent and fair-minded 
gentleman of fifty years’ experience in business in Man- 
chester and vicinity; a cotton broker and thoroughly 
acquainted with business interests in England; a Radical 
and a pronounced free trader. In speaking of the effect 
of the tariff he said it had just ruined the trade in Brad- 
ford where fine dress goods were made, and in his own 
case had entirely cut off certain branches of his busi- 
ness. 

In one line of goods where he has sold and should have 
sold this year twenty to thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods for American market, he had not sold a shilling’s 
worth. Labor of all classes is greatly depressed. Seven- 
teen million spindies stopped in Lancashire district by 
lockout; and should the dispute be prolonged, 120,000 
hands will be without employment. 

The Manchester Guardian of to-day (May 5th) says, 
under head of The Cotton Trade Crisis: ‘‘ Nearly all the 
spinning firms in Whitworth Valley have decided to run 
short time.” This will affect the districts of Manchester, 
Bacup, Preston, Bury and Rawtenstall, if not others. 
The President of the Bristol Board of Trade lately said: 
*“‘There are some grounds for gloomy anticipations for 
business the coming year.” He did not like the contin- 
ued falling off of exports. The McKinley bill has influ- 
enced the total volume of British exports ‘‘two anda 
half per cent.” If it has lessened the total value so much, 
what must the American portion have been ? 

LONDON, ENGLAND. ; 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF THEISM. 








BY THE REV. EDGAR’ W. WORK, 
PROFESSOR OF APOLOGETICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 
“ An Atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 

For Deity offended.’”’— Burns. 2 

No amount of philosophizing can subtract appreciably 
from the theistic faith of humanity. It is a thought 
that is connate. It has the persistence of an intuition. 
Nothing proves theism more strongly than the history of 
theism, and the lines of investigation are both national 
and individual. Prof. Max Miller, the indefatigable 
Oxford philologist, deserves the thanks of the entire re- 
ligious world for his hearty, scientific demonstration in 
his recent volumes of the ‘‘ Gifford Lectures,” of the in-- 
evitability of the belief in God. 

‘*T should go so far as to say that the history of religion 
is the best proof of religion, just as the growth of the oak 
tree is the best proof of the oak tree. There may be ex- 
cresences, there may be dead leaves, there may be broken 
branches; but the oak tree is there, once for all, whether in 
the sacred groves of Germany, or at Dodona, or in Himala- 
yan forests. It isthere, not by our own will, but by itself, 
or by a higher will. You can as little sweep away 
the oak tree with its millions of seeds from the face of the 
earth, as you can eradicate religion, true religion, from the 
human heart.” 

Let it be remembered, that this is the conclusion of 
one who has explored the stream of language from the 
point nearest the source attainable by human search. 

To those who are looking for the manifestations of it, 
the evidences of the ineradicable nature of theistic be- 
lief come thick and fast. 1t is true that some lapse easily 
into an indifferent, reasonless atheism; but wherever an 
earnest, deep-thinking soul attains to atheism the signs 
of a struggle are always to be seen. 

I take it to be the most difficult process through which 
the mind ever passes, to reach speculative atheism. 
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‘* Nothing is more credulous than infidelity,” said Pascal, 
We are bound to say, with Bacon, that it is a ‘‘ little 
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philosophy” that brings men to atheism. When La Place 
was reproached for not having mentioned the name of 
God in his great work, he replied that he had no need of 
that hypothesis, implying his abandonment of the idea 
.of God. Nothing could better justify the derisive title 
given him by Napoleon, of the “‘infinitesimal philosopher,” 
and that, tho he has rightly secured the more honorable 
title of the “ titanic geo: .”’ That is a fine snarl of 
Carlyle’s at the biographer of the French atheist, Diderot: 

‘Nothing here but an interminable lecture on atheistic 
philosophy—how Diderot came upon atheism, how he 
taught it, how true it is, how inexpressibly important. 
Singularly enough the zeal of the devil’s house had eaten 
him up.” 

The English cynic refuses to be fed upon husks. ‘‘ Give 
me your beliefs,” said Goethe, ‘‘ I ave doubts enough of 
my own.” 

The wail of the atheist heard above the ruins of the 
great faith is an unmistakable evidence that that faith 
is only shaken off by a tremendous effort. . The voice of 
the “infant crying in the. night” of blank, despair is 
heard. The dying words of La Place show. us the spirit 
groping about upon the shores of the great unknown: 
** Ce que nous connaissons est peu de chose ; os que noms 
ignorons est immense.” 

With Harriet Martineau, the loss of faith seemed to 
be sealed over by philosophic indifference. But how 
pitiful the words she wrote to her agnostic friend a few 
days before her death: 

“*T cannot think of any future as at all probable, except 
the ‘annihilation’ from which some people recoil with so 
niuch horror. I find myself here in the universe, I know 
not how, whence or why. I see everything in the universe 
go out and disappear, and I see no reason for supposing 
that it is not an actual and entire death. And for my part 
I have no objection to such an extinction.”’ 

The candid lament of Physicus has become famous, 
and is heart-breaking in the extreme: 

“*Forasmuch as I am far from being able to agree with 
those who affirm that the twilight doctrine of the ‘new 
faith’ is a desirable substitute for the waning splendor of 
‘the old,’ Iam not ashamed to confess that with this vir- 
tual negation of God the universe has lost to me its soul of 
loveliness. . . . When at times I think, as think at 
times I must, of the appalling contrast between the hal- 
lowed glory of that creed which once was mine and the 
lonely mystery of existence as now I find it, at such times 
I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of 
which my nature is susceptible.” 

Nor does this equal the intensity.of the pain of him 
who confessed the unrest and bitterness of atheism in 
words never to be forgotten. 

“* We have seen the spring sun shine out of an empty 
heaven, to light up a soulless earth. We have felt with 
utier loneliness that the Great Companton is dead.” 

But most painful of all is the self-confessed agony of 
an American father, himself all at sea as to religious 
questicns, who has sent four of his sons to a Christian 
college, in order, as he is reported to have said, ‘‘that they 
may be taught to believe something.” 

What do these incidents show but the soul bewailing 
its own lonely condition, sitting not in glad confidence 
under the shadow of a Great Rock, but in sadness, in a 
desert of doubt, with noshade at best and no protection, 
exceptsuch as the trees of its own planting afford, whose 
leaves wither, whose sap dries up in the heat of this try- 
ing life. ‘‘The heart -has reasons that the reason knows 
not at all.” In vain does philosophy try to stifle the in- 
ward voice. 

Another evidence of the persistence of the theistic be- 
lief is found in what [ must. call the mind’s self-recovery 
fromvatheism. The strength of theism is not infrequent- 
ly seen in a covert self-assertiveness of faith amidst the 
forms of unfaith. Sometimes it is seen as a dim back- 
ground; sometimes as a lurking shadow, thin but unde- 
niable; sometimes it is an occasional forced confession of 
the melior natura above us; sometimes the ill-concealed 
recognition of the ‘‘ divinity that stirs within us.” 

So difficult is it for the mind to divest itself of the 
great faith, that the tendency to revert again to the 
natural position is sometimes scarcely to be repressed, 
and makes itself apparent in some unwilling etnniesion. 
‘“‘If there be no God, man must invent one.” ‘My 
heart and flesh cry out for the living God.” Even 
Spencer’s philosophy has its elusive specter of theism; 
the Unknowable, 

The general dominance of the theistic faith is in evi- 
dence of its persistence. I mean by that its command- 
ing nature. Most men assent to it, and do it most read- 
ily. It is rightly considered the highest form of intel- 
lectual submission, obedience to a mandate of the soul’s 
nature. ‘‘Sire, you do not believe the stories of the 
supernatural?” said Napoleon’s officers to him on ship- 
board. Napoleon pointed to the stars and was silent. 
It was enough. Nothing can be finer than that fine sen- 
tence of- Kepler's: ‘‘I cannot see Thee, but I see thy 
trailing garments, and I adore.” 

Yet the external proof is dimmer by far than the inter- 
nal proof. The real dominance of theism is seen and 
felt in an earnest introspection. ‘‘ The descent into our 
inmost being is at the same time an ascent toGod” The 
religious nature of man’and his immediate perceptions 
of God form the ever-present, dominant apologetic, the 
basal proof of theism. God has not left himself without 





a witness in man. Urge men to the study of their own 
personality. Atheism is impossible with a true psychol- 
ogy. In his recent volume of Stone lectures Professor 
Thompson relates a striking incident of a sudden return 
to faith by the true definition of self. The case is taken 
from Miss Peabody’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of Channing.” 

“A young lieutenant being left in charge of a company 
of soldiers, fell to thinking of the natare of his control 
over his men. His meditation proceeded thus: “These 
men are governed not by the complex of my thoughts, 
nor by the complex of the laws of Nature, of which they 
know nothing, but by me—a self-determining force, a 
free spirit, a person.” And at once it flashed like light- 
ning upon him, “‘ And God is behind the complex of the 
laws of Nature—a self-acting, free, supreme, infinite 
Person, to whom all finite persons are responsible.” He 
rushed to his valise, and took out the Bible his mother 
had put into it when he left home, and, for the first time, 
opened it. He could not believe that it was by blind 
chance his eyes fell upon the words from Isaiah quoted 
by Christ in the synagog of Nazareth on the day he 
commenced his ministry: ‘The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me,” etc. Ashe read the words, he thought he 
heard a roar of artillery, and sprang to the door of his 
tent—to learn that the roar was within his own soul 
(** Divine Order of Human Society,” p. 179). 

Wooster, OHIO. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


BEING a novel is not altogethér disagreeable, so long 
as you do not have to speak or act out all the dramatic 
situations that you are representing. Two women, one 
day last week, sat side by side in a little two-horse wa- 
gon, driven by one of the freed blacks of Virginia; and 
he had taken them for the last mile or two along a fringe 
of woods, between whose tree-stems the women had 
looked earnestly, one saying: ‘‘There it stillis; Beauregard 
threw up along line. How strange it is that he should 
have done that instead of attempting more.” 

‘<It was a mutual retreat,” said the other. ‘ Neither 
side realized that if it had hung on it could have been the 
victor.” 

“IT wish Beauregard had followed them clear into 
Washington,” said the black eyes; and then noticing that 
her companion’s face was taking a disturbed look, she 
added: ‘‘It would have been settled then and there, 
instead of four years after.” 

The blue eyes began to gleam, and she said: ‘‘ It would 
never have been settled except in the way it was as long 
as there was a living human being in Northern States!” 

Then a pair of black eyes looked into a pair of blue 
eyes, and the first’ said: “‘ You Connecticut Yankee!” 
and the other said: ‘‘ You Southern fire-eater!” and then 

they both laughed. It was a case of Northerner and 
Southerner who had bridged the bloody chasm. 

The black man smiled too; he knew about the chasm. 
He turned and drove outof the road across an open 
space, with the.line of the woods making a wall on each 
side, and, walking his horses over the grass-grown space, 
almost to the brow where the hill descended abruptly, 
barring further progress, stopped, and pointing to the 
right said: ‘‘In dose woods is Tope’s Branch dat goes 
down into Bull Run, and dere ahead of you is de whole 
valley of Bull Run where de fightin’ was thirty years 
ago.” The two women looked with softened eyes. 

The Blue Ridge made an irregular mother-of-pearl line 
on the furthest edge of the horizon softened by the 
light of mist, late day and coming sunset, and the in- 
tervale opened toward them a flowing expanse with less 
pearly mist and clearer outlines of low hills and trees, 
all in the rich foliage of June. There was not a sign 
or sound of life. It was hard to realize that one was 
looking at a vale that had ever known anything but 
peace. The fighting had begun a mile or two away from 
there and then had rolled further to their right, the Fed- 
eral troops stopping their retreat before they got to 
Washington, and Beauregard moving directly toward 
the east until he thought it safe to stop and begin the 
breastworks they had seen along the line of the road 
they had just passed over. 

“Looking at that view,” said the black eyes; ‘one 
cannot imagine men tearing around and shooting at each 
other.” 

‘Yet I know one who took a deliberate aim that day, 
at a far-away group of men in gray. He hardly thought 
he could 4 but he meant to deliver his first message 
and he did. 

‘* Did he hit?” 

‘*No; but it was not hjs fault. His anger was the de- 
liberate, reasoning kind. He called you traitors, and no 
gentler word.” 

It was curious to see the expression in the faces of the 
two women as they looked at each other then. Neither 
would give up her position, and yet—they were fond of 
each other. A woodthrush did it. He began his bell- 
like evening call in the wood close by, and one hada 

trained ear for the music-of all birds. She could not 
help turning her head and saying; “ Listen!”—it broke 
the charm. The black eyes said gently: ‘“‘We are at 
peace. We Southern women have moved forward in the 
march of time; we are keeping step.” 

The thing which made the whole more novel-like was 
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‘that the black eyes were at work in the Pension Office 


for the soldiers in blue, and the blue eyes, allied with men 
and women who had many of them been distinguished 
abolitionists, and all black Republicans, was likewise a 
dweller and a worker in Washington. They were ‘being 
a novel; but they were only sitting, fast friends, with 
hands interclasped in the sunlight ef a lovely afternoon 
in June on a Virginia hillside. 

Fragments from the Minneapolis Convention still 
floated down to us asthe Members and Senators returned 
slowly, pausing on their way to set their wives and 
children in rural surroundings for the summer, or to make 
a call upon a political friend who would be sympathetic. 
By Tuesday morning the House was almost ready to 
show a full membership again, and familiar faces appear- 
ed once more in the Senate when the sudden death of 
Mr. Stackhouse, of South Carolina, made them adjourn, 
and so still there was no business done, There will be 
very little done, because of the Democratic Convention; 
and while the Republicans are subsiding, the other party 
is now beginning to foam and agitate. Mr, Hill, Sena- 
tor from New York, has become more interesting than 
ever, as something to point out from the gallery to visit- 

ing strangers, and people go to dinner at the Arling- 
ton: tn order to get a chance to gaze at his face 
and wonder if he really has meant to get intothe White 
House or if he is only full of a wild hatred of Mr. Cleve- 
land and merely brought over his State Convention and 
set himself up to force the Democratsinto nominating a 
third man. 

Of the fun at the Convention in Minneapolis, a phil- 
osophical member of the House said that the funniest 
thing he saw was the two delegations in the hall of the 
hotel who fell upon each other because one was carrying 
a portrait of Mr. Blaine and the other of Mr. Harrison. 
“Tt was like fightings at the English hustings in ‘The 
Newcomes,’” said he; ‘‘ and I stood by and laughed to see 
them with shreds of their pictures hanging round them, 
as the people are shown in that delightful story with the 
pieces of the band instruments in various stages of dislo- 
cation. We all threatened to pay only half price.at our 
hotel,” said he, “‘because we did not use our beds— 
hadn’t time, you know. We were on a working com- 
mittee. We talked days and worked nights. The first 
comfortable sleep I had was on the train coming back. 
It was lovely.to get into the berth of a sleeper, to think 
for a minute that I would kill anybody who spoke to me, 
and then for the next several thousand minutes I shiould 
not have known if they had rolled the whole car down 
an embankment.” 

The Blaine men came back in a state that was half 
pathetic. Some of them are warm personal friends, and 
could not bear to see him go into the background. They 
find it hard to settledown. Did Platt, Quay and Foraker 
merely consider him as a basket to catch votes that were 
not for Mr, Harrison, or were they genuine in their wish 
to nominate Mr. Blaine? Did they all the time, and 
while using Mr. Blaine’s name, intend to force ‘a third 
man, by showing that neither Blaine nor Harrison could 
get a large majority? Men will never feel that. any 
statement of the situation is satisfactorily proven; but 
meanwhile, we feel a little sorry that Mr. Blaine should 
have treated the country to a skyrocket retirement from 
public life. He forgot as old saying that every rocket 
has its stick. 

There were more than the two lady delegates from 
Wyoming. Oregon sent two, electing them as alternates 
for their husbands. Tie difference between an alternate 
and a delegate is that the former does not vote unless for 
some reason the delegate himself cannot be at the Con- 
vention. So the four ladies sat with the other alternates, 
-who were men—gentlemen; were politely and cordially 
treated, and had all the benefits that belong to delegates 
except the votes. As it happened they were, L believe, 
not called upon to act as delegates. One of the Wyoming 
ladies, Mrs. Carleton, wrote me: 

““We were seated among the regular alternates, and 
were treated by them with the utmost courtesy. Many of 
the delegates came forward, I do not remember from what 
States, to express their approval and pleasure at the action 
of our State. I did not see the‘inner workings,’ but I 
knew of them through the members of the delegation. I 
could have gone and known for myself; but being the tar- 
get for all sorts of criticism in our unique position, made 
us decide to be cautious. We determined to know ina 
quiet way, and to act in a quiet way if we were called upon 
to vote, so that nobody should be able to say we had been a 
‘disturbing element,’ which is the favorite prophecy of our 
opponents. We thought it best to give no shadow of justi- 
fication to that scare.” 

Mrs. Carleton, im her letter, goes on to give a view of 
the way Wyoming looked at politics when it asked politi- 
cal rights for the women. 

“The standpoint of our State was that woman had been 
so useful while it was a Territory that it could not afford 
as a State to ignore her; that if the United States Gov- 
ernment would not confer Statehood with her, our men 
would prefer to remain a Territory with her. This de- 
mand was made by the men, without the women raising 
their voices at allin the matter. To any one who knows 
the evils and hindrances of a territorial government, that 
is the strongest possible argument in favor of political 
rights for women.” 

They are talking about a successor to Mr. Blaine in the 
State Department. Mr. Chauncey Depew, Mr. John W. 
Foster and Mr. Hitt are names that occur to people. If 
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gma Depew, the: President. would. probably be | 
moved by a feeling of gratitude for Mr. Depew’s gallant 
friendship at Minneapolis, and also with the feeling that 
tho inexperienced in that sort of statecraft, there 
would be little to learn for a man as clear-headed, as 
sertsible, and yet 80 graceful and diplomatic and full of 
tact and resource as he is. I sat at the Washington end 
of a telegraph wire that led directly from Minneapolis on 
Friday, the last day of the Convention. It was like hav- 
ing your hand on their pulses out there. Messages were 
coming in every two or three minutes. 

At 1:18 P.M. came the words: “‘Depew takes the platform 
to second Harrison. Great cheering all over the hall.” 

At 1:33 it said: *‘ Depew still speaking. The audience 
paying great attention, cheering the various sentiments 
u .» : 
At 1:46: ‘“‘Depew says that Harrison’s course reflects 

more credit on his ancestry than it did on him.” 

1:47: ‘Depew finished with great cheering.” And then 
the next said; ‘‘ Banners with Harrison portraits are 
being brought on and there are great demonstrations all 
over the hall.” 

This was after there had been such a wild outburst of 

-noise from the Blaine people that it made us look at 
each other with apprehension and say, Are they trying 
to stampede the delegations? Will they make a lungs 
nomination? 

And later the telegram of 4:30 said: ‘‘McKinley has tele- 
graphed Harrison his congratulations,” and at 4:41, ‘‘ Har- 
rison’s nomination made unanimous,” was the last and 
best of the whole. 

Mr. John W. Foster has had wide experience in mat- 
ters of state abroad, and has done much last autumn and 
this winter in perfecting our reciprocity arrangements 
with foreign countries. He would make an admirable 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Hitt has gained his experience both abroad and 
at home. He was first Secretary of our Legation at 
Paris in 1881, and Chargé d’ Affaires whenever the Min- 
ister was absent, and later he was Assistant Secretary of 
State here. He has heen made Chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs whenever we have hada 
Republican majority in the, House ever since he left the 
position of Assistant Secretary to become a member of 
the Forty-ninth Congress, and he is now on the com- 
mittee, tho, of course, not the chairman. 

The House has brought up the tin-plate bill, and the 
Democratic side has been commiserating the honest work- 
man who has to carry his dinner in an American pail, in 
the manner that was to be expected. That the honest 
workman would be well employed in developing Ameri- 
cantin.is not on their program. They want to see the 
mines of Cornwall sending more and more of their 
product over here. 

~Besides this we have had a large convention of homeo- 
pathic doctors making us a visit. At their formal open- 

ing meeting, which filled the National Theater from pit 

to dome, it was pleasant to hear they all broke out into 
enthusiastic applause when Mr. Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, 
in his neat little speech said something about having 
just got back from helping to nominate the man who was 
to be the next President of the United States. It looked as 
if they were not only indorsing Mr. Harrison, but also as 
if they understood something of the fight Pennsylvania 
is having with Mr. Quay. The doctors found Washing- 
ton hot but delightful, and they mingled pleasure and 
business in an approved manner. They met and dis- 


has been on view for too short a period at the Goupil Gal- 
lery, in Old Bond Street, formed one of the most interest- 
ing exhibitions of work by a living artist which has been 
seen in London for some time. His genius—for genius he 
certainly possesses—was there fully illustrated; his eccen- 
tricity, perhaps, not less fully. Some years ago Mr. Whist- 
ler delivered and published a lecture upon art, in which, 
mingled with much that was thoughtful, original and 
acute, there was evident a desire to startle, an affectation 
of singularity, which made it difficult to take the essay 
quite as seriously as it otherwise deserved. A similar 
affectation is to be found, it seems to me, not infrequently 
in his paintings; altho in the best of them—in the noble 
portrait of his mother, for example—he has risen happily 
aboveit. But whatever his defects may be, the study of his 
works leans to one certain conclusion; ne is an artist to 
the backbone. Two things, above all others, appear to 
have influenced his work; the painting of Velasquez, and 
the decorative art of Japan. Mr. Whistler has not the 
strength of the great Spaniard, nor, on the other hand, 
has he quite attained Hokusai’s absolute incapability of 
missing the mark in decorative effect; but he has learned 
much from each, and what he has learned he applies in a 
kindred spirit, and with the true feeling of an artist. “His 
failures are due, at times, to want of power; at times, one 
is tempted to think, to want of earnestness; yet at his 
best he is, if not exactly a great painter, unquestionably 
of that kin, and, at least in the technical part, probably 
the nearest to a great painter of any artist now living in 
England. 
Some half-dozen life-size portraits, a few smaller figure 
pieces, and a number of ‘‘ Nocturnes,” ‘“‘ Harmonies,” etc.— 
between forty and fifty pictures in all—constituted the ex- 
hibition. Mr. Whistler appears to have given offense to 
some critics by denominating his performances “ Noc- 
turnes” and “Harmonies.” The titles are unusual, no 
doubt, but I do not find them inappropriate; on the con- 
trary, they express, in one word, precisely the leading mo- 
tive of the pictures. The Nocturnes, for example, are 
mostly scenes on the Thames; but what of topography they 
possess is merely incidental. Night, with its mystery and 
poetry, its luminous vastness or its somber gloom, is the 
idea which fills the painter’s imagination, and which he 
endeavors to convey to the imagination of the spectator. 
Of the actual detail of the scene, sufficient is given to em- 
body the idea, and no more than sufficient. It is not to be 
supposed that the painter has been at all times equally 
successful, but in many of these pieces the sense of 
night and atmosphere is rendered with singular fidelity 
and undeniable charm of color and tone. -Thus 
the ‘Nocturne in Blue and Gold,’ with its sugges- 
tion of the Thames at Westminster, and reflections of 
distant lights trembling on the surface of the river, con- 
veys, with wonderful felicity, the impression of a clear, 
moonlit night, when all the scene melts into one exquisite 
tone of blue, luminous and unfathomable. Nor, to take 
another example, has the painter been less happy in his 
rendering of astill winter’s night, in the streets of Chelsea, 
where the cold glimmer of the new-fallen snow is con- 
trasted by the warm radiance of lamplight from the win- 
dows. But, surely, to paintings of this character the title 
of ‘* Nocturne ”’ is applied at least as fittingly as to certain 
musical compositions, to which it is given without com- 
ment, however fancifully. 
The “‘ Harmonies,” again, are not less characteristically 
designated. One of the loveliest things in the collection 
was a little picture called ‘‘ Harmony in Flesh-color and 
Green—The Balcony.’’ Its ostensible subject is a group of 
Japanese girls assembled in the balcony of a Japanese 
house, overlooking the Thames, at Battersea, its real sub- 
ject a harmony of sweet colors of flowers and butterflies 
and graceful girls, rivaling the flowers and butterflies in 
the bright hues of their raiment. The coloring is delicious 
beyond the gift of any other living painter, except Mr. 





cussed new ways of feeling our pulses and putting pills 
into our stomachs, and then they made some of the love- 
ly excursions that so numerously invite people around 
Washington. They went to Mount Vernon and 
to Arlington, and to the Soldiers’ Home and up the 
monument and into the Capitol and the Smithsonian. 
For three days if you saw a knot of people atany of 
these places, and said Doctor in a loud tone, all the men 
and some of the women, in the group, would turn to an- 
swer. They had a good time, altho they laughed at us 
for having such hot weather. 

Next year conventions of all sorts will go to Chicago; 
but so far we have had the success Washington is begin- 
ning to have, in drawing conventions hither. It is a 
happy thing to combine one’s work witha view of one’s 
national capitol, 
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Ir will probably be long years yet before a sober judg- 
ment of Mr. Whistler’s work is arrived at; before the place 
which is his among artists is definitely assigned him by the 
few who know, and the decision acquiesced in without 
murmur by the many who know not. He cannot be 
termed, at the present time, a popular artist; as Mr. Oscar 
Wilde emphatically expressed it: ‘‘ Popularity is the only 
insult that has not been offered to Mr. Whistler.’”’ Had he 
been a diffident man, he might have given way before the 
storm of contumely and ridicule which has assailed him 
from all quarters; but diffidence was never one of Mr. 
Whistler’s failings. He has retorted with interest the con- 
tempt of his critics, and followed his own path with, per- 
haps, even an added zest of singularity. 


Burne-Jones, to produce. Mr. Whistler’s own coloring of 
recent years (for ‘“* The Balcony”’ is an early work), has be- 
come much graver and more restricted, tho not less harmo- 
nious. Other figure subjects of his early time excel also 
in beauty and brilliancy of color, tho I think there was no 
other in the exhibition quite so perfect as ‘‘ The Balcony.” 

It is, naturally, in the portraits that the influence of Ve- 
lasquez is most obvious. The charming portrait of Miss 
Alexander, one of the painter’s happiest inspirations, 
I have formerly noticed in THE INDEPENDENT. The por- 
trait of Thomas Carlyle, which the Corporation of Glas- 
gow is fortunate in possessing, is widely known by the en- 
graving; not altogether to its advantage, for the subtle 
qualities of Mr. Whistler’s paintings are difficult to repro- 
duceinanother medium. This picture is designated by the 
artist an “arrangement in gray and black,” and, except 
the flesh tints, there is little other color in it, and yet, 
as with Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his mother, one cannot 
but feel that itis the work of acolorist. The broad, severe 
style and solemn sentiment of the picture are thoroughly 
in harmony with the subject. It is Carlyle in his old age; 
a pathetic likeness, and full of sad dignity. 

The remaining portraits in the exhibition were of ladies. 
“La Dame au brodequin jaune” is an excellent illustra- 
tion of Mr. Whistler’s felicity in expressing the grace of 
movement; the swing of the figure, as the lady, who is in 
walking costume, and fastening her glove, turns half 
round toward the spectator, is exact to life. The face is, 
perhaps, the least satisfactory part of the picture.: In the 
portrait of Lady Meaux, also, the treatment of the face is 
deficient in power, and the lips are too like a patch-of red 


paint; but here a again, the action is full of grace and ani- 
mation, and the lady’s ae and gray dress is painted with 
such masterly and refined handling, as Gains' it him- 
self might have admired. 

A word is due to the catalog, which is a curiosity in = 
way. Mr. Whistler has collected, and here ca to be 
printed, appended to the title of each pietare, a series of 
adverse criticisms upon his works, mostly taken from the 
columns of the public press. It was a humorous idea, and 
the result is decidedly amusing. This compilation he en- 
tiles ‘“‘The Voice of a People.” 





The loan collection of Mr. Whistler’s paintings, which 


Sanitary, 


SECRET REMEDIES IN GENERAL AND THE 
KEELEY CURE IN PARTICULAR. 


THE phenomena of psychology, as related to disease and 
to professed discoveries of remedies, form one of the most 
remarkable records in the history of man. It is not won- 
derful that the person, or the loving friends of a person af- 
flicted with any serious malady should, like the drowning 
man, catch at straws. It has ever afforded a field not only 
for that. pretense which is so easily dismissed as humbug 
or quackery, but for the exercise of those mental arts 
which smart, discerning men often acquire. There is in 
such a continuation of ability and tact, of ready adapta- 
bility and enterprise, anda keen use of business methods 
such as often insures success. The more we examine spirit- 
ual mediums, Christian science, faith cure, hypnotism, 
cures by suggestiom control of the will power of others, 
and all the range of devices so often culminating in some 
secret remedy, or some claimed special powers either of 
faith or knowledge, the more we see how results aré attain- 
ed. The fact that under profound impression or right 
discipline there are now’and then real cures, serves to her- 
ald the new healer and enables him to attribute to his 
method ‘or remedy some wonderful powers. It complicates 
the truth still more, that while the ignorant and supersti- 
tious are the most ready victims, not a few of the learned 
or the good arecaught. Just as the man of decision of 
character may now and then topple over into obstinacy, so 
real faith is often alongside of superstition and credulity. 
Not only the unlearned say “‘Seeing is believing.”” We 
have watched whole crowds swayed by the magic of some 
medicine man,ang have seen learned professors and eloquent 
divines duped in a way and toa degreee most marvelous. 
Dr. Buckley did good service when, in his articlesin The 
Century, he showed some phases of wrong beliefs and the 
methods by which they obtained standing. 

About forty years ago all London was agog at the won- 
derful cures of St. John Long. He so disturbed regular 
practice and so commanded the attention of the nobles as 
well as of the common people that even the scholarly Wat- 
son cautions against him in his standard work on the 
“Practice of Medicine.” ‘The results,’’ says a recent writer, 
“which followed the practice of this astute quack were 
practically the same as those we see repeated year by year 
in one place or another.”’ The secret which Long sold, it 
is said, for £3,000 to a lady of fashion, turned out 
in the end to be no secret at all. The famous liniment 
which proved a chief part of the treatment proved to be 
nothing but spirits of turpentine and strong acetic acid. 
One day a diffused cellulitis gave rise to serious charges 
and defense, the secret came out and was exploded. Lately 
the Mattei cancer cure has even compromised the other- 
wise good judgment ofa great editor. A recent number 
of The Lancet furnishes the following outline of ‘‘ The 
Vitaline Craze’’ which has excited Russia: 


“To call it consternation is not too strong a term; for altho we 
do not accredit the statement that ten thousand people in Russia 
have received injections of the stuff ‘ vitaline,’ there is without 
doubt a panic on the subject of this injection—this most absurd 
so-styled ‘rejuvenator’.of old idfots and antidotal preserver of 
young ones. The story of the ‘discovery’ of this ‘new remedy’ 
is an old story revived. A wanderer from his native land, this 
time one Gatchkowsky, an engineer, was sent on his own busi- 
ness into the Trans-Caspian territory, and there,amonga prim- 
itive people, he heard of a new specific. * A Chinese savant’ 
revealed to him the particulars of a miraculous compound 
medicine which, being instilled into the blood of man, would 
cure everything; it was more than a mere panacea; it was a ‘ re- 
juvenator,’ a curer of such fatal diseases as consumption of the 
lungs without fail. All previous wonders were to be surpassed 
by it, and the scientific world was once more to be set in commo- 
tion by a discovery that should show how natural lawin disease 
could be overthrown in wholesale fashion. Fora time—happily 
short, yet long enough—the new practice made its way, and we 
are told the regular practitioners of medicine in St. Petersburg 
were dumbfounded by the presence of the ‘tide of fashion and of 
favor’ that set in. To ‘some invalids, real or supposed, the 
*vitaline’ was administered by injection subcutaneously; to 
others it was administered internally. Prices for the remedy 
and its application varied; the rich paid largest fees, but the poor 
also paid, and some of them also largely. The Czar himself was 
counseled to let his son,the Grand Duke George, undergo the 
treatment. At last a somewhat less important man, but still one 
of great importance, was subjected to the remedy, and he, 
General Gresser, the Prefect of St. Petersburg, and one of the 
firmest and shrewdest of the guardians of the imperial power, 
was led to submit himself tothe operation, and by the submission 
sacrificed his life. How, precisely, the sacrifice was brought 
about we have as yet no satisfactory details. The discoverer of 
‘ vitaline’ turned round in his defense from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. The omnipotent remedy at once diminished from its 
potency into a mere mixture of borax and glycerin—a harmless 
mixture for good or evil. If death resulted from the use of it, a 
dirty syringe used for the injection must have been the true 
cause; but M. Gatchkowsky, having made a clean breast of his 

discovery, will practice the art of cure no more; and if he be not, 
in the panic, charged with political offense and of sysiematieally 
poisoning the Prefect, he is fortunate.” 

Just now, and for a year past, the country has been suf- 
fering a similar craze from a new Keeley moter, known as 
the Keeley Liquor Cure. It has in it many elements of 
sensationalism and empirical success. It first talked of 
bichloride of gold, since a form of gold treatment had 
been given some prominence abroad, but as there is no such 
chemical as bichloride of gold, the name does not now so 
often appear. It was the hypodermic syringe,which is a fas- 
cinating way of taking medicine. It deals with a dire 
habit, any possible remedy for which is sure to attract the 
attention of victims and of friends. It gives opportunity 
for the aid of the will power of others, and shrewdly has its 
hospitals in imitation of inebriate homes, which no doubt 
have done much good. It is able to show results, since re- 
formed drunkards are no new thing, and since exultant 
hope always tries to believe the reform to be permanent. 
Beyond this the whole device shows nothing that has not 
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occurred over and over again. The claims and recommend- 
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ations are just those which have been procured for multi- | ..--President Gilman conferred degrees upon 74 students 


tudes of patent medicines, whose names are now known 
only by records. Skilled inquiries on the part of physicians 
and of those acquainted with methods of dealing with ine- 
briety fail to show any results which betoken the discovery 
of anew remedy. Other records show that many have been 
injured, and have been hurried to asylums and to death. 
Most sorrowful of all is it to witness such an exhibition as 
was conducted a little while since in a Brooklyn pulpit, 
and to see an ordinary, altho acute, adventurer canonized 
as a benefactor to the race. There is a great peril to public 
confidence when one prominent pulpit advocates moral beer 
and wine saloons and another accepts as a remedy for their 
excessive results, the impossible cure of a keen business 
charlatan. 








Science. 


Our knowledge of protoplasm hds made great ad- 
vances within afew years. It is now known to be formed 
of two substances, one being a minute network of fibrils or 
threads, the other an apparently homogeneous substance 
filling up the interstices between the network. The nucleus 
of cells also has been resolved into a nuclear plasm, sur- 
rounded by a very thin membrane; it also contains the nu- 
cleolus. In the nuclear plasm are extremely slender threads 
or “chromatin fibers’? made up of extremely thin gran- 
ules, the whole looking like a ball of thread loosely coiled 
up. It is this chromatin which is supposed to be the 
germ-plasm of Weismann, and to afford the physical basis 
or heredity. Some biologists regard protoplasm as an aggre- 
gation of lower organisms, or in Altman’s view a colony of 
microbes, the granules of the nuclear plasm only differing 
from bacieria in not being capable of a separate existence. 
Meanwhile Biitschli has published an expensively illus- 
trated work, in which he endeavors to prove that proto- 
plasm is nothing but a form, quite similar to the forms 
which may be made artificially, He takes the extreme 
view that all phenomena observed in living protoplasm are 
simply physical and chemical processes. 





....Many must have observed that hollies, when standing 
as individual trees, have no berries, much to the disap- 
pointment of those who love the associations connected 
with its showy red fruit. A recent paper on the holly in 
the “‘ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia,” shows that the plant is really, tho not ap- 
parently, unisexual. Reasonsare given for believing the 
famous English holly to be also unisexual, and the short- 
ness of the holly berry crop, so often regretted by English 
journals, is not to be attributed so much to the laziness of 
the honey bee, which is usually dragged in to account for 
all sorts of good and bad deeds among flowers in the Old 
World, as the failure of the winds to carry the pollen: rom 
the pollen-bearing to the pistellate trees. It is conceded 
that bees play no part, or a very minor one, in the cross- 
fertilization of dicecious trees, as when a bee starts to get 
pollen it continues in that line of work, for the time, at 
least. The honey gatherer is never diverted from its task 
to collect pollen. 


....Richmond and Off have announced the discovery of 
a new metal which they have called Masrium. The new 
metal was found in small amounts in a mineral, tempo- 
rarily called Johnsonite, which was at first taken to bea 
manganese alum, but which, on further investigation, was 
found to contain about two per cent. of a substance which 
gave reactions not in accordance with those of any known 
metal. On account of the small amount of material at the 
disposal of the investigators the metal itself could not be 
extracted; but a sufficient number of reactions were ob- 
tained to assure them that a new element was present. A 
rough estimate of the atomic weight gave 114 or amultiple. 
If the new metal is divalent its atomic weight would be 
228, in which case it would probably fill the gap now exist- 
ing in the beryllium group, which, according to the peri- 
odic law of Newlands and Mandelejeff, should be filled by 
an element with an atomic weight of 225. 


....In anarticlein Natural Science on ticks, Mr. Michael 
gives some instances of the power of prolonged fasting 
possessed by these creatures. A French physician, in the 
service of the Shah of Persia, sent specimens of the Persian 
Argas in June, 1877, without food. The box containing 
them was mislaid, but just four years afterward the box 
was found and opened. The males had died; the females 
had had numerous young, which had died; but the females 
themselves were living and ready to feed when they gota 
chance. This explains the case of the so-called ‘“‘ Canter- 
bury tick,” or Argas reflera, which was found in the tim- 
bers of the roof of Canterbury Cathedral in a place then not 
accessible to birds, but where it had probably been left by 
some pigeon years before. 


..--Shakespeare’s knowledge of birds and of quadrupeds 
was apparently equaled by his acquaintance with insects. 
At a late meeting of a local English Entomological Society, 
Mr. William Webster read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Was Shakes- 
peare an Entomologist?” The author stated that he had 
examined the works of the poet, and found two hundred 
and seven references to insects, and, as far as could be 
ascertained, mention of thirty kinds of insects, and showed 
by numerous quotations that the great poet not only had a 
fair knowledge of entomology, but that he was a philo- 
sophical observer of Nature. 


....1t appears that what have been considered a “‘ good,” 
i.¢., perfectly distinct species of moths and butterflies, are 
“ wet season” and “dry season’ forms of the same insect. 
Several so-called species, some described even by Linnzus, 
have been shown by Mr. Jenner Weir to be such forms. 
We thus have not only winter and summer forms, or sea- 
sonal varieties, but “wet season’? and ‘‘dry season” 
varieties or forms. Thus “species” are more and more, 
as closer observations are made, becoming arbitrary, or 
artificial sets of individuals. - 
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School and College. 


THE commencement week of Miami Uuiversity, 
Oxford, O.. was rendered particularty jubilant this year 
by the selection of two of the graduates of the institution 
to be the nominees of the Republican Party for President 
and Vice President of -the United States. When the’ 
announcement came from Minneapolis the students formed 
processions and manifested their enthusiasm in fireworks 
and in other hilarious proceedings. President W. O. 
Thompson preached the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, 
June 12th. The Brice Scientific: Hall was dedicated on 
Tuesday, Senator Brice himself being present. The stu- 
dents were anxious that the Democratic Party should also 
take its nominees from among the graduates of the uni- 
versity, and tothis end suggested the names of Senator 
Brice and Albert S. Berry, of Ky. 


.... The fourth commencement of the College for Women 
in connection with the Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O., was held June 15th, the baccalaureate address 
being delivered by President Thwing. The commencement 
address was delivered by ex-President Haydn. The college 
has had a surprising growth. Established only four years 
ago, without endowment, occupying hired quarters, and 
depending to a great extent on the voluntary assistance of 
the Adelbert College faculty, it now has a faculty of eigh- 
teen members besides two non-resident lecturers, an in- 
structor in physical culture and music, two buildings com- 
pleted at a cost of $90,000, and an independent endowment 
of over a quarter of a million dollars. 


....The first year of the Presidency of the Hon. Richard 
Edwards, LL.D., has just terminated, with a very favorable 
showing of work and progress in all the departments of 
Blackburn University. The attendance has increased 
about fifty per cent. over the previous year. The standard 
of scholarship has been raised considerably. The number 
of trustees is to be increased from thirteen to eighteen. 
The degree of A.B. was conferred on three graduates, and 
that of B.S. on two, while one received the degree of A.M. 
in course. Honoiary degrees: LL.D., Pres. John W. Cook, 
of the Illinois State Normal University; D.D., the Rev. 
James Lewis, Joliet, Ill.; A.M., Mr Azthur CU. Butler, 
Taylorville, Ill. 


....The one hundred and forty-fifth” anniversary of 
Princeton College took place at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Princeton, N. J., June 15th. Large classes were 
graduated from the various departments. The degree of 
A.M. in course was awarded to 39, that of Ph.D. was given 
to Prof. John I. McKane and Prof. George W. Harper; that 
of Litt. Dr. was awarded to Prof. Charles: D. Dunlay, of 
the Kansas City University; thatof D.Sc. was given to 
Prof. James Farrington Boyd. The absence of President 
Patton, through illness, was very greatly regretted. It is 
feared that he may not be able te attend the opening exer- 
cises in September. The incoming class is likely to be the 
largest on record by at least 100. 


....The Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary have 
appointed the Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., of Dover. N. H., 
to the vacancy in the Board of Visitors caused by the 
resignation of ex-President Seelye. At the commencement 
exercises of the seminary, last week, President Fiske 
awarded diplomas to twenty-four graduates. In an address 
President Fiske referred te the celebrated Andover case, 
and said that the storm was now over and the institution 
at peace. Dr. R. R. Bishop, of Newton. also of the Board 
of Trustees, said that if Professor Smyth should have to 
go through the ordeal of the past five years ten times over 
he would not change one word he uttered or retrace one 
step he took. 


....The Women’s College of Baltimore has received the 
present month a gift of $250,000, of which $100,000 is to pay 
for one of the new buildings in process of erection, the 
balance of the sum to be used to advance the general 
interest of the college. ~The name of the donor is at pres- 
ent withheld. The college has increased its endowment 
the past year about $300,000, and has enlarged its library 
and its chemical, biological and physical laboratories. Its 
first commencement was held this year. The college, 
under President Goucher’s administration, has had a won- 
derful successs. The attendance has been large. 


....The one hundred and thirty-sixth annual commence- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania was held in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, June 16th. William 
Duane was the valedictorian. Provost William Pepper 
conferred degrees upon 13 students in art, 5 in philosophy, 
38 in science, 1 in music, 37 in law, 7in engineering, 12 in 
veterinary medicine, 4 in medicine, 5 in dental surgery, and 
2 in divinity. At a meeting of the Board of Trustees it 
was decided by a vote of 19 to 3 to remove Prof. Robert 
Ellis Thompson and Prof. Charles S. Dolley, who had re- 
fused to resign. 

....The commencement exercises of the University of 
Illinois closed on Thursday of last week with the presenta- 
tion of diplomas to a graduating class of 44. The attend- 
ance of the alumni was the largest in the history of the 
university. The commencement exercises continaed four 
days, and was the most successful the university has ever 
seen. The Regency of the University has been formally 
offered to John Bach McMaster, and the chair of Mechan- 
ical Engineering has been accepted by Prof. C. W. Scribner, 
of Cornell University. 


----The seventy-second commencement of Colgate 
University took place at Hamilton, N. Y., last week. 
Twenty-one students were graduated, of whom ten deliv- 
ered orations. F.C. French, a Fellow of Cornell Universi- 
ty, has been appointed Associate Professor of Philosophy: 
W.H. Crawshaw, Associate Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature; and R. W. Moore, Associate Professor 
in French.andGerman. The honorary degree of A.M. was 
covferred upon five persons, including the Rev. James A. 
Spurgeon, of London. 
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of the graduating class at Johns Hopkins University last 
week. He appeared in a gown and hood, and the graduates 
all wore caps and gowns. Two othermembers of the fac- 
ulty also appeared in similar attire. The exercises were 
held in the Associate Reformed Church. Of the graduates 
40 received the degree of B.A. and 34 that of Ph.D. A large 
number of prizes were distributed, after which a reception 
was held by the graduates. 


...-At the closing exercises of Cornell University, last 
week, the Armory was crowded to the doors. The gradu- 
ates numbered 280 in all. Of these37 were graduates of the 
School of Law, which is the largest class ever sent out from 
that school. There were nine speakers, and a large number 
of prizes were awarded. President Adams and President- 
elect Schurman were both present at the alumni dinner at 
the close of the commencemént exercises. 


...-Franklin and Marshall College, at Lancashire, Penn., 
graduated twenty-one students last week. The graduates 
were attired in Oxford caps and gowns. The honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon General J. W. De 
Peyster and that of D.D. upon the Rev. Messrs. J. H. ©. 
Routgen, Cyrus Cort, Jacob Hassler, Samuel W. Reigart 
and A. E. Truxall. 


....Rochester University graduated the largest class in 
its history last week, baccalaureate degrees being con- 
ferred on 41 students. Charles B. Coit, of Rochester, and 
Samuel H. Green, of Washington, D. C., received the de- 
gree of D.D.; that of LL.D. was conferred upon A. G. 
Slocum, President-elect of Kalamazoo College. 


....The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Talladega Col- 
lege was held recently at Talladega, Ala. Since the organ- 
ization of the college about 3,000 have received instruction 
and 75 have studied in the theological school, of whom 30 
have been graduated. This year there were 4normal and 2 
theological graduates. 


....The commencement exercises of Delaware College, 
at Newark, Del., were held on the 15th of June. Ten 
students were graduated. In the evening the Hon. 
W. C. P. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, delivered an ora- 
tion to the Delta Phi Society on its fiftieth anniversary. 


.... The cap and gown were a conspicuous feature in the 
scene at the graduating exercises in Lehigh University, 
South Bethlehem, Penn. The salutatorian was William 
W. Ashmead, and the valedictorian William Russell Da- 
vis. A large number of prizes were distributed. 


....At the commencement exercises of Wells College, 
Aurora, last week, President Schurman, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, delivered the address to the graduating class on 
“The Spirit of the Age in which we Live.”’ President Fris- 
bee delivered the baccalaureate sermon. 


....St. Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y., graduated 
a large class this year. The honorary degree of D.D. was 
conferred on the Rey. George W. Bicknell, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and that of LL.D. on Abner D. Thomas, Dean of 
the New York Evening Law School. 


....The Rev. John W Simpson,.D.D., of Cincinnati, has 
been elected President of Marietta College. He has ac- 
cepted the position and will begin his duties in the fall. 
Dr. Simpson is the pastor of Walnut Hills Congregational 
Church, Cincinnati. 


-....Prof. S. W. Burnham, of the Lick Observatory, Mt. 
Hamilton, Cal., has resigned and will remove to Chicago. 
It is said that this is the result of dissatisfaction among 
the faculty with the management of the Observatory. 


..:»-Mrs. Nancy S. Foster has given $50,000 to build a 
woman’s hall to be called by her name in connection with 
Chicago University. Within a month $118,000 has been 
obtained for a dormitery for wonien students. 


....Miss Margaret Foster Herrick, of the Harvard An- 
nex, has been awarded the Sargent prize of $100, for the 
best metrical translation of an ode of Horace. The prize 
was won by a girl two years ago. 


...-President Capen conferred baccalaureate degrees last 
week on forty-three students at Tufts College. Eleven of 
these were graduates of the divinity department. 


....The Elmira College for Women graduated a large 
class last week. President Van Norden delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon. 


....At the commencement exercises of St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege at Annandale, N. Y., last week,18 young men were 


graduated. 








Personals. 


GENERAL GRESSER, the Prefect of St. Petersburg, 
who has just died, was the real Czar of the Russian capi- 
tal. Every Nihilist feared him. If Gresser believed that 
aman belonged to an association which the Government 
wished to exterminate, it required indisputable proof to 
save him. Such measures made St. Petersburg compara- 
tively safe, tho their execution resulted in many innocent 
men being sent to Siberia. No wonder the Czar replied: 
“His death is an irreparable loss to me,” when told of the 
passing away of the man who had twice saved the Imperial 
life. No duty will be more difficult than the appointment 
of General Gresser’s successor. 2 


.... The degree of Doctor of Divinity, which Bishop Potter 
has received from Oxford University, is an honor which 
has been conferred upon only two other bishops, and then 
at an interval of ninety years. Dr. Seabury, the first Bishop 
of Connecticut and of the American branch of the Anglican 
Church, received this distinction in 1777, while in 1867, it 








was conferred upon Bishop Whitehouse, of Illinois. 
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.-..The Rev. James F. Riggs, the professor-elect of Hel- 
lenistic Greek and New Testament Exegesis in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church at New 
Brunswick, N. J.,is a son of the veteran missionary, the 
Rev. Elias Riggs, D.D., LL.D., of Constantinople, who is 
so well known in connection with the preparation of the 
Armenian, Bulgariam and Turkish version of the Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Riggs graduated at Princeton College in 1872, 
and received the historicaf fellowship for that year. He 
afterward graduated at Union Theological Seminary in 
1878, and since then has been pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Cranford, N.J.,and the Reformed Church of 
Bergen Point, N. J. All through his life he has made the 
Greek language a specialty, spending a portion of time 
since his graduation in studying it in Constantinople and 
also in Athens. 


.... King Oscar, of Sweden, who has been calling upon 
President Carnot, at the Elysée, wore as his single decora- 
tion the medal which the Government of France had con- 
ferred upon him for throwing himself before two horses 
who were dashing unchecked through the streets. 


....8ir John Millais, who is probably the best-known liv- 
ing English portraitist, has just been made a member of 
the Prussian Ordre pour le Mérite, an association or- 
ganized in the Gallicized days of Germany, but conferring 
the highest distinction on science or art. 


...-General Eli Stackhouse, member of Congress from 
the Sixth South Carolina District, who has just died, held 
repeatedly the presidency of the Farmers’ Alliance of his 
State. 








Charities. 


ONE pressing charity need in every large town, an intel- 
ligently managed Loan Association, is to be started by the 
Charity Organization Society of New York. Should the 
scheme succeed, it will be a just doom to the usurious pawn- 
brokers who have ever bled the very poor. But its success 
will not be accomplished except as it strictly adheres to 
conservative business management. Only in such wise will 
it steer clear of pauperizing where it would most help. 
Mr. Alfred Bishop Mason, one of the organizing commit- 
tee, has well stated, in a recent number of the Charities 
Review, the reed of a justly regulated Loan Association. 
He says: ‘‘ Borrowing is often the greatest of necessities for 
the poor. There isno merchant who would not be driven 
into bankruptcy if his unsecured bills payable bore the 
rate of interest which the poor have to pay on the most un- 
doubted security.”’ He then setsforth the object of his 
endeavors: ‘‘ To lend money at low rates on good security 
te the worthy poor and so divorce the three golden balls 
from the Three Furies.” The proposed association will be 
called ‘‘ The Provident Loan Company.” The capital will 
be $100,000 divided into shares of $100 each. Dividends 
will be at the rate of six percent. A reserve fund is to be 
provided for out of the net earnings. Lastly the borrowers 
must be vouched for by the Charity Organization Society. 
or such allied associations as it may select. Every one 
who wishes to help the poor to help themselves—the only 
true charity—will bid this new undertaking godspeed. 


....The late Sidney Dillon, ex-President of the Union 
Pacific Railway, has properly remembered his former em- 
ployés by leaving $25,000 to the Y. M. C. A., to be spent for 
them. A like sum was left to Amherst College; $15,000 
goes to the Children’s Aid Society; $5,000 each to the New 
York City Mission, the Peabody Home for Aged Women, 
the American Soviety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, and the Home Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church. To the Seaside Home, of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, there comes $4,000, and to the 
Sheltering Arms $1,000. Mr. Dillon’s bequests to charities, 
originally intended for one institution, the Children’s Aid 
Society, could hardly have been more intelligently and 
satisfactorily divided. 


....Mr. Elsing, ina recent paper, reminds us that, after 
all, the population of the tenement-house quarters is shift- 
ing in that they do not become permanent home districts, 
but stopping places through which the new arrivals pass 
on their way to Americanization and higher standards of 
living. Asa practical point the immediate establishment 
of public baths, with reading rooms and restaurants, is 
urged. The tenement-house evil exists, to a greater or less 
degree, in every city. The sanity and suggestiveness of 
Mr. Elsing’s article will have its wholesome effect. 


....Charles Booth says that in twenty years’ time, White- 
chapel, famed as one of the worst districts in London, has 
been so improved that ‘‘ the death rate is now normal, and 
only one comparatively small district remains unreformed 
and vicious to remind the child what was common in his 
father’s days.’”? While great good has been accomplished 
there, it does not quite warrant this too optimistic state- 
ment. 


....Tho not a member of the order, an aged citizen of 
France has just marvelously benefited the citizens of Silk- 
ville, Kansas, by transferring to them 3,000 acres, which 
he adds the buildings thereon and his library. The entire 
gift is valued at $125,000. This noble benefactor is M. de 
Boissiére, and his gift is to establish an Orphans’ Home and 
Industrial School. 


....In some of the newspapers charity work among the 
Chinese is held up to ridicule. An authority on the sub- 
ject, Mr. James Pott, says that the matrimonial question 
has made no trouble in his schools; furthermore, that there 
is no set of men less likely to presume or take an undue 
liberty than the Chinese. 

....Mrs. Burnett has written a realistic narrative of the 
Drury Lane Boys’ Club, in which she is an active worker. 
It is a capital chapter of boy life among the poor of Lon- 
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Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


EMMONS BLAINE, the second son of ex-Secretary Blaine, 
died suddenly in Chicago, June 18th, after an illness 
of only two or three days. The fact of his serious 
illness was not generally known until a very little while 
before his death, which resulted from inflammation of the 
bowels. Mr. Blaine had been at the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion, but was not closely connected with politics, being 
identified especially with railroaud management, and was 
at the time of his death Vice President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern Railroad. Three children of Mr. 
James G. Blaine are still living—Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 
James G. Blaine, Jr., and Miss Harriet Blaine. 


...-The week has shown a continued record of deadly 
storms and tornadoes in the West, the most severe being 
one at Mankato, Minn., which swept away a large tract of 
country and demolished scores of farmhouses. The situa- 
tion on the lower coast of the Mississippi shows that 
already many crevasses have been made and others are 
threatened, while the attempts to close some have failed 
entirely. Et has been estimated that the lowest amount of 
money needed for the relief of the people in Oil City and 
Titusville is $300,000. Pittsburg and Allegheny have con- 
tributed $29,000 out of the $78,000 received up to June 14th. 


...-A bill has been reported to the House from the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine granting an American register 
to the steamship ‘‘China”’ on the same basis as that re- 
cently granted by Congress to the steamers ‘‘ City of Paris ”’ 
and ‘‘ City of New York.” If it is passed, the company, 
which is a British corporation but whose capital 
stock is almost entirely owned by the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Com pany, will build two vessels of at least 8,000 tons 
each, or 3,000 tons more than the register of the “‘ China.” 


...-An enthusiastic reception was given to John E. Red- 
mond at the Academy of Music in New York, June 15th, 
by the friends of the Parnellite faction. Mr. Redmond 
made an address declaring that the whole responsibility 
must lie with the anti-Parnellites, who utterly refused a 
union with their opponents, altho such union had been 
called for. One of the most prominent Irish societies, the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, refused to take any part in 
the reception. 


) 


....Preparations for the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Chicago have been carried on through the week, the 
Cleveland and anti-Cleveland factions gathering their 
forces in that city. The Cleveland delegates claim a 
majority vote, but not sufficient to secure the nomination 
if the two-thirds rule, which has been in force in the party 
since 1882, is carried out. Of the four delegates at large 
from Ohio three are opposed to Cleveland and one in favor 
of him. 


....The Northern Pacific Railroad Directors have ap- 
proved a contract with the Northern Pacific Steamship 
Company for ten years with a view toa monthly service 
between Tacoma and the Chinese quarters, to be eventu- 
ally developed into a tri-monthly service. The first voy- 
age of thenew line will be made by the“ Parthia,’ which 
will sail from Hongkong on June Ist. 


....General E. Burd Grubb, United States Minister 
to Spain, arrived on June 18th on leave of absence, and 
Mr. John C, New, United States Consul-General to Lon- 
don, sailed from New York, June 15th, to return to his 
post. 


....An explosion occurred in the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
Cal, June 13th, resulting in the death of fourteen persons. 


....The Rhode Island Legislature on June 14th, re-elected 
Senator N. W. Aldrich. 


FOREIGN. 


...On June 17th a great Ulster Convention against 
Home Rule was held in Belfast, ten thousand delegates 
being present in the enormous pavilion. The Primate of 
all Ireland opened the Convention with prayer, and the 
Rev. Dr. N. M. Brown, ex-Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, read the Scriptures. The Duke of 
Abercorn was made chairman, and in his address expressed 
the character of the meeting as deeply earnest and solemn 
in its motives, animated by love of country, family, home 
and religion, and by a determination to live as an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom. He added that the meeting 
was not intended as a menace, but held out the hand of 
friendship to the rest of Ireland. Ulster’s liberties, he 
held, must not be jeopardized by the rash experiments of 
party politicians. The resolutions adopted expressed the 
determination to have nothing to do with a Parliament 
certain to be controlled by men responsible for the crime 
and outrage of the Land League, the dishonesty of the 
Plan of Campaign, and the cruelties of boycotting, many 
of whom have shown themselves too ready instruments 
of clerical domination. They also declare the conviction 
that the attempt to set up such a Parliament would in- 
evitably result in disorder, violence and bloodshed, and 
they protest against this great question, involving their 
lives, property and civil rights, being treated as a side 
Issue in the impending electoral struggle; they also appeal 
to those of their fellow-countrymen who have hitherto 
been in favor of a separate Parliament, to abandon a de- 
mand which hopelessly divides Ireland and unite under 
the imperial legislature in developing the resources and 
furthering the best interests of the common country. 
After addresses by Sir William Ewart, Thomas Sinclair, 
the Rev. Dr. Lynd, a Presbyterian clergyman, and others, 
the resolutions were unanimously adopted. The meeting, 
which lasted two hours, was followed by an outdoor demon- 
stration in the Royal Botanic Gardens, where three plat- 
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to those adopted at the Convention were offered and 
adopted, 


--.Mr. Gladstone met a.deputation from the London 
Trades Council on June 16th, and said that Home Rule ° 
blocked the way of consideration of the eight-hour ques- 
tion; that he had dedicated the remainder of his public 
life to the former and that the latter was a problem for 
the men who would come after him. Discussing it in 
detail he found, he said, three alternatives; a universal 
compulsory eight-hours’ bill; a measure optional with 
special trades and giving them the power of exempting 
themselves from its provisions; a bill that would be en- 
tirely optional and co-operative only on the application of 
the trades desiring to be included. The secretary expressed 
his disappointment that Mr. Gladstone was unable to an- 
nounce any practical concession to their views, and asked 
whether, in his opinion, the Legislature should not take 
up the matter. Mr. Gladstone replied that it had already 
done so in a variety of forms, and said that he could not 
give expression to the opinion asked for until he had more 
fully considered the matter. 


.... The elections for members of the constituents of the 
Assembly, of Senators and Representatives, who are to 
settle the changes to be made in the Belgian Constitution, 
commenced June 14th. In some places there was consider- 
able disturbance. An estimate of the situation, after the 
necessary ballots have been taken, made by the Independ- 
ance Belge, gives to the Senate 46 clericals and 30 Liberals, 
and to the Chamber of Deputies 38 clericals and 64 Liberals, 
giving thus the Liberals a majority of 10 on joint ballot— 
not enough to enable the Government to carry through its 
reforms. 


....The Chamber of Deputies at Rome was prorogued 
June 15th. Great disturbance was raised by a speech by 
Sefior Imbriani, declaring that the body had proved itself 
false to the rights of the people, and that the visit of Kiug 
Humbert to Berlin was an insult to the country. In the 
municipal elections, held June 19th, the Liberal candidates, 
including ex-Premier Crispi, were victorious. 


....Information has been received at the Department of 
State in Washington of the resignation of President 
Palacio, of Venzuela. The executive authority of the 
State has been assumed by the Federal Council prepara- 
tory to convening Congress for the el ection of a successor 
to the presidency. It is expected that Congress will meet 
almost immediately. 


...-Dispatches have been received from Zanzibar stat- 
ing that Emin Pasha is alive and well and has arrived at 
Bukoba. He has entirely recovered from the attack of 
smallpox that prevented his returning with Dr. Stuhl- 
man, who arrived at Bukoba some time ago. 


....The London Trades Council has decided to run a 
Labor candidate to oppose Mr. Gladstone in the Midlothian 
district in the coming general election. 


...-Henry M. Stanley has decided to stand for the 
House of Commons for Sheffield as a Liberal-Unionist 
candidate. 





POINTS FROM THE PRESS. 


ROSWELL G. Horr, at a recent meeting of the New England 
Society at Brooklyn, spokeof Massachusetts as “that Unitarian 
State where they allow a person to go to Heaven without any 
competitive examination.” Since Massachusetts is thus priv- 
ileged in Heaven, we can see why it is now the favorite object- 
ive point for pagan immigration.—The Interior. 








....In our planning the true meaning of life needs to be under- 
stood. Life as a whole must be reckoned with as including the 
eternal future not less than the possible threescore years and 
ten of earth. No plan is worthy of the dignity of a human soul 
which limits itself to this life.—The Congregationalist. 


....To obtain the highest blessing, worshipers should often 
come to the house of the Lord in the spirit in which they hope 
to go away from it. Coming in such a spiritual frame to begin 
with, how much greater would be their blessing, because so 
much more inspirable by the Spirit of the Lordy However spir- 
itual and powerful the service may be, often the utmost that can 


be done for certain worshipers is barely to overcome the un- 
spirituality with which they enter on the service.—Presbyterian 
Journal, 


..."* The Saloon doesn’t compel anybody to drink unless he has 
amind to. Thisisa free country.” Justso! And if you should 
dig a hole twenty feet deep in the public highway, you wouldn't 
compel any one to fallin. When the wrecker, in the old times, 
on the Cornwall cliffs or along the Jersey coast, hung out false 
lights, he didn’t compel the mariner to strike on the rocks or on 
the bar.. The man who sells diseased meat doesn’t compel any 
one to buy it. The man who sells clothes infected with the 
plague or with yellow fever, does not compel any one to buy 
them or wear them.—National Baptist. 


....Lnone of his California letters the Rev. Q. H. Shinn ex- 
claims: **Oh, bow sick I am of‘ Liberalism’! It is egotistic, ir- 
reverent, empty, sectarian, narrow, bigoted, and only happy when 
it counts Christ out.” If this is a trifle extravagant, it is, un- 
doubtedly, the sincere and competent testimony of a man who 
has had ample opportunity to become acquainted with the thing 
he finds language inadequate to describe. If any religious body 
can make anything of that sort of ** Liberalism,” it is certain the 
Universalist Church cannot. We have tried it, uniformly to our 
sorrow.—Dr. I. M. ATwoop, in Christian Leader. 


....A more timid boy never entered the pulpit, nor one more 
sensitive or more painfully conscious of weakness at this point. 
Little did I know then of the folly of trying to eradicate such con- 
stitutional traits. Years of persistent effort proved inadequate 
to the task. Never will I cease to suffer inexpressible agony 
through downright bashfulness and timidity in the presence of 
anaudience. This has been a harassing infirmity through all my 
ministry; and yet there are very few, if any, who get less credit 
or sympathy on this account. Some, who are my superiors in al- 
most everything relating to the delivery of sermons, have ex- 
pressed themselves as envying my self-possession. Little do they 
know of the struggles and drill which have made it possible, or of 
the effort still necessary to repres :the tumult within.—Bishop 8, 





forms had been erected, and at which resolutions similar 
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THE STAGES OF TEMPTATION. 


** Leap us not into temptation” is the petition of the 
prayer our Lord taught us. It assumes that we do not 
want to be tempted. It implies what is really a some- 
what advanced or at least developed phase of Christian 
character, in which one is earnestly trying to avoid sin, 
and is asking divine help to escape the incitements to it. 
There is one stage above it and several stages below it. 

The confirmed saint has reached a stage aboveit. In 
the heavenly glory, at least, we may hope that tempta- 
tion will have no power, that we shall there reach the 
blessed necessity of obedience to God’s law, so that it will 
not only be possible not to sin, but impossible to sin. We 
can hardly imagine any temptation to have the least ef- 
fect on such a confirmed soul beyond exciting its pain 
and detestation. We are told that God cannot lie, nor 
can such a soul. There may, then, be such a stage in 
Christian development that one will scarcely need to 
pray ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation”; but we are slow to 
believe that such a stage is reached in this world. 

The petition, we have said, implies a desire to avoid 
temptation and sin; yet even this does not seem to be 
the constant attitude of all those whom we may in 
charity call Christians. There is a lower plane on which 
those live who utter the words, and yet actually chal- 
lenge and seek temptation, knowing that they may fall, 
and often desiring to fall before it. 

One lower stage is that which is represented by those 
who, in the words of the first Psalm, ‘‘ walk in the way 
of the ungodly.” They are not confirmed in sin. They 
do not really seek its guilty pleasures, but they dally 
with it dangerously. They indulge their curiosity by 
going to seeit. They do not intend to yield to tempta- 
tion, but they wil! go aside to pass by it, and observe what 
itis. They do not hate it; they do not pray to be led 
away from it; indeed, they actually go in its direction 
that they may see and hear it. This is an extremely 
dangerous attitude of mind, and we fear it is an ex- 
tremely commonone. Few stop there and escape with- 
out taint. 

The next step takes one almost past the line of Chris- 
tian character. It is that stage in the experience with 
temptation when one stops to loiter with it. He no 
longer walks in the way of the ungodly; for he stands 
in the way of the sinners, conversing with them and 
often yielding to their suggestions. This is the position, 
it may be, of one who is not yet hardened insin. He 
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goes into temptation, lingers there, yields, but feels re- 
morse and repents, and turns his face often away. Such 
aman in his business, in his temper, does constantly 
what he knowsis wrong. He has some favorite tempta- 
tion to which he yields, some secret bosom sin, for 
which he despises and hates himself, but from which he 
does not really try to deliver himself by avoiding temp- 
tation. His spiritual position isa very dangerous and 
unhappy one. 

There is one stage only below it. It is that of the man 
who makes his willing seat with the scornful. To him 
the voice of conscience no longer calls with any efficacy. 
He has silenced its pleading. He has chosen his com- 
panions. He has embraced his temptation and makes 
his home with it. May we not fear there are such even 
in the membership of the Church of Him who will say 
to not a few at the last, ‘‘I never knew you ”? 
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AN INDETERMINATE ITINERANCY. 


A SUGGESTIVE article on “‘ Definite and Indefinite Pas- 
torates” appears in the Philadelphia Presbyterian of 
June 15th. The occasion of it was the attempt at the re- 
cent Methodist General Conference to remove the time- 
limit of the pastorate and allow of indefinite pastoral 
terms. Our readers will remember that while this was 
recommended by a vote of nearly three to one in the 
Committee on the Itinerancy, it was defeated in the Gen- 
eral Conference by a decisive majority. The feeling of 
the Conference was that the time has not yet come to 
take so important a step, and that further opportunity 
should be given to observe the effect of the extension of 
1888 from three to five years. 

The Presbyterian commends this caution, believing that 
it will be wise not to be precipitate in making changes even 
in what it calls “ arbitrary regulations.” If the recent 
General Conference had taken the action recommended 
by its committee it could hardly have been regarded as 
precipitate action. The question is not a new one. It has 
been under discussion for at least a generation, and this 
discussion has been very general in the last twelve years. 
There is hardly a phase of the matter that has not been 
carefully examined, and the sentiment of the Church, 
especially of the ministry, has changed to a remarkable 
extent inthelast quadrennium. There is little doubt that 
the Church will be quite ready to have the time-limit 
abolished four years hence. 

While Methodists are becoming more and more in 
favor of a permanent pastorate, the Presbyterians, says 
our Philadelphia contemporary, are inclining ‘‘ toward a 
term pastoral settlement.” It adds: 

** A life-long service among the same people is nowex- 

ceedingly rare. It has its many advantages, and was 
suited to a former generation most admirably. But with 
our fluctuating populations, with the passion for change 
at present so strong among our ministers and congrega- 
tions, with the increasing pulpit demands of the age, with 
the church competitions of the day for mastery in town and 
city, with the increasing Diotrephes in the pew, and with 
the tickling-ear infatuation so common among the less 
spiritual in our churches, there have come great dissatis- 
faction with our methods of pastoral settlement, and a con- 
sequent desire for a more experimental arrangement. In 
various quarters there is an urgent call for term pastorates 
of from three to ten years, as the case may be.” 
At first thought, this statement might seem to serve as 
an argument against the removal of the Methodist pas- 
toral term-limit of five years. It does show that the 
idea of the itinerancy has its force, not in an arbitrary 
enactment, but in the nature of things. When it was 
adopted by Methodism it was a providential adaptation to 
peculiar circumstances, and Methodism could not have 
become what it is without it. But the conditions are 
changed, and Methodism is doing, not a peculiar work, 
as at first, but the same work essentially that other de- 
nominations are doing. It is compelled to meet the 
same difficulties in populous centers that Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists and other denominations encounter. 
Experience is pushing Methodists to the inevitable con- 
clusion that an arbitrary regulation of the pastoral term 
which compels every pastor to relinquish his pastorate 
at the end of the fifth year, no matter how successful he 
has been, nor how much he is needed where he is, nor 
how disastrous the results of his removal may be, is a 
barrier to the highest success. 

That which is fundamental and permanent in the 
itinerant idea is not the arbitrary regulation of-the 
length of the term, but the ease with which removal is 
effected. The true theory is an appointment every year 
foras many years as results and circumstances warrant. 
This permits the regular operation of such natural causes 
as those mentioned by The Presbyterian. When change 
is needed it_can be had at the end, not of some definite 
term but of any year whatever. Changes cannot be 
had in the permanent pastorate without more or less 
friction, more or less delay. The Methodist system 
places the patronage of the various churches under the 
control of the General Conference, and the General Con- 
ference exercises its right of appointment through the 
bishops. At the Annual Conference every minister 
places himself, theoretically, in the hands of the presid- 
ing bishop whose godly judgment determines where his 
service shall be given for the coming year. 

The reason Presbyterian churches are inclining to a 
definite pastoral term, and so many Congregational 











churches have pastors who are not installed, is because 
they want a larger freedom of change than they could 
have otherwise. It is not to be expected that there 
would be a great number of life-long pastorates in the 
Methodist Church if the time-limit were removed; but 
it would give opportunity for a few such pastorates as 
those of Dr. Storrs, Dr. John Hall, Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, 
Phillips Brooks and others who have built up great 
churches which have an almost unlimited reach of 
power and influence. In the great majority of cases 
there would be frequent changes, pastorates ranging 
from one year up to twenty, forty, fifty. 

The facts brought out by The Presbyterian show that 
the itinerancy has a philosophical basis in the nature of 
things, and cannot be destroyed by giving it freer opera- 
tion. 
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BISHOP FITZGERAID ON LYNCHING. 


BisHop O. P. FITZGERALD, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, writes us as follows from Nashville, 
Tenn., in reply to an editorial in our issue of June 2d: 
To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 








I would be sorry to be misunderstood by the many good 
men among your readers whose good opinion any man 
might well covet. It would give me greater pain to know 
that such misjudgment of me should in the slightest de- 
gree be hurtful to patriotism, humanity and religion. 
Therefore I ask space in your columns to say: 

1. That I have never spoken or written a word in favor 
of mobs or lynchings. 

2. In my recent newspaper “interview,’’ which has 
elicited your displeasure and censure, I made a plea for 
fairness and moderation, saying that the perpetrator of a 
certain nameless crime, whether white or black, was out- 
lawed in every part of our country. Since making this 
statement I have learned that during the past year twenty- 
eight Negroes were lynched in the Northern States. This 
is a larger proportion, according to numbers, than in the 
South. In view ofall the facts I thought and said, and 
still think and say, that the action of the General Con- 
ference at Omaha was one-sided and unjust. 

3. In that interview I took especial care to exonerate the 
great body of the colored people of the South of any com- 
plicity or sympathy with the crime of which I had spoken. 
IT held then, as Ihave held and said on other occasions, 
that itis unjust to hold our industrious, orderly colored 
people responsible for the crimes of the idle and vicious 
element of their race. 

4, In times of political excitement like the present, even 
Christian men are likely to lose their equilibrium and be 
sweptinto the raging current of partisan and sectional 
feeling. But good men in all sections who love God and 
their whole country should resist this tendency. 

5. According to the measure of my ability and opportu- 
nity I have been all my life a sincere and consistent friend 
of the colored people. This they know, and they will be 
slow to believe anything to the contrary. 

O. P. FITZGERALD. 

NASHVILLE, June 14th, 1892. 


Bishop Fitzgerald misses the point of our comment on 
his interview. Of course he has been the friend of the 
Negro; of course good men should keep their Christian 
‘‘ equilibrium”; of course the Bishop does not hold indus- 
trious people responsible for the crimes of vagabonds. 
But it was not of course that a bishop should say that the 
crime of rape is ‘‘ cutlawed in every part of our coun- 
try.” That was our point, namely, that the Bishop 
really apologized for lynching a person guilty of one 
atrocious crime, that, he put such a criminal beyond the 
operation of the courts. We insistthat a man charged 
with that crime has a right to defend himself ina court of 
law, and thatit is not true generally that even this crime 
outlaws a man in a civilized community. Scores of 
men, white and black, are in our prisons for this crime. 
In not one case in ten is a man in our Northern States 
lynched who is accused of the crime. It is a very 
rare occurrence. It is barbarous wherever it is done, 
and where itis as frequent as itis in the Southit indi- 
cates barbarism ascendant. 

Perhaps twenty-eight Negroes were lynched during the 
past year in all the Northern States, tho we have no 
evidence to prove it. If so, it was a disgraceful outrage, 
as was the case lately in Port Jervis, N. Y. But the 
Bishop does not convince us that there are as many 
lynchings in the North as in the South in proportion to 
the population, or even the Negro population, altho he 
tells us that color has nothing to do with the practice. 
He tells usthat persons charged with rape are lynched, 
whether white or black. He may speak for his section, 
but we would like to ask him how many men in Georgia 
have been either imprisoned or lynched when the victim 
was colored. 

What the Negroes of the South ask and what we 
ask is plainly expressed in the address adopted by the 
Negroes of Seymour, Ind., on their national day of 
prayer, which coincided with our Decoration Day: 


‘“‘We do not for a single moment entertain the idea that 
there are not as bad criminals among our colored people 
as there are among the unworthy of other races; neither 
do we in the least degree desire that these criminals among 
colored people be not apprehended and justly punished; 
but we simply and most earnestly pray that in bringing 
them to justice they be proceeded with precisely as is done 
with white persons charged with crimes.” 


Is not that just? Is not anything less unchristian? 
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June 28, 1899, 
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THE ULSTER PROTEST. 


WE know now what we knew before, and we know it 

no better than we knew it before, that a majority of the 
people in a limited district in Ulster do not want home 
rule for Ireland. If Ireland has home rule they know 
they will be in a minority. But that is nothing new. Of 
course they are in a minority, and the only noticeable 
thing about it is that this minority seems to live in one 
district. Itis just asitisin the United States, where 
Louisiana is overwhelmingly Democratic and Kansas 
overwhelmingly Republican, but where both States ex- 
pect to submit to the majority. 

It was doubtless a very enormous meeting held at 
Belfast, and the Ulster men gathered by the tens of 
thousands and declared by their mottoes and resolutions 
that they would never, never submit to be ruled by an 
Trish Parliament. The Duke of Abercorn presided, and 
the Episcopal primate read from the forty-sixth Psalm: 
‘The heathen make much ado, and the kingdoms. 
are moved; but God hath showed his voice, and the 
earth shall melt away.” They declared that they would 
live and die a part of the Queen’s empire, as if any one 
had asked them to leave it. They appealed to the people 
of England ‘‘ not to allow the hatching out of the Home 
Rule plot.” They were born free, and did not intend to 
become slaves. They would treat Gladstone’s Irish Par- 
liament, said one Mr. Sinclair, as their forefathers had 

+ treated the enemies of Ulster and of Great Britain in the 
days gone by. When Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule police 
came north they would find the men of Ulster holding 

‘the barracks and court houses barricaded against them. 
The judges and tax collectors would find nothing but 
passive resistance. Mr. Sinclair’s treasonable speech was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. The delegates 
shouted and waved their hats and handkerchiefs, and 
the speaker was obliged to pause for long intervals to al- 
low the excitement to subside. The Earl of Erne said - 
that if Parliament should sell the men of Ulster into 
slavery, they would repudiate the law. The President 
of the Ulster Liberal Reform Club said they would 
rather fight than yield. The resolutions denounced 
an Irish Parliament, and declared that they would 
not send representatives to it, and that the attempt 
to set it up would result in such bloodshed as Ireland 
has never yet seen. It is clear that the friends of home 
rule are quite outdone by the men of Ulster in violent 
and incendiary language. Nevertheless, we think that 
the majority will rule, and ought to rule, under such 
reasonable constitutional guarantees as shall protect the 
equal rights and liberties of all; that is, we do not think 
popular government impracticable in Ireland, 

Theenemies of home rule might as well wait until they 
see what kind of a measure is suggested. The Liberals 
are not tyrants or fools. They do not wish to oppress 
Protestant Ulster. This meeting is an overdone, 
hysterical, political device, and will be understood. 
One speaker has actually declared that General Wolse- 
ley willlead the Ulstermen in rebellion. This is sim- 
ply crazy. There willbe no law proposed that does not 
protect the rights of all; and Great Britain can never 
have peace until this question is settled. 
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HOW TO LOOK AT A PROBLEM. 


In an address by A. E. Dunning, D.D., of Boston, at 
the annual meeting of the American Home Missionary 
Society, the speaker gave cordial recognition to the 
New South, and to the progress making in the South in 
education, enterprise and patriotism. We are glad to 
quote what he said on the Negro problem: 

“As to their chief problem, what Christian people ought 
to do with the Negro, we have largely the advantage in the 
North in that we can discuss this topic without the neces- 
sity generally of applying the conclusions of our discussion. 
There is no doubt that we are right in our principles that 
equal rights belong to all men, and that the rights of every 
man should be respected by all men. There is no doubt, 
either, that if you had been iz their place you would see 
the problem from their point of view. There are great 
difficulties in it—difficulties of racial distinctions, difficul- 
ties wrought into society and complicated with political 
entanglements which are quite outside of principle, and 
with contentions which postpone the solution which these 
contentions seek to secure. And we have not altogether 
reached ideal perfectien on this subject in the North. But 
there are grounds for large hope in the development of the 
South during the last five years. Primary education with 

« industrial training is doing great things for the colored 
people.” 

We in the North havesome opportunity of “applying 
the conclusions of our discussion”; and if we do not 
do it rigidly we are seriously to blame; and if we have 
less opportunity of showing that we give equal privileges 
to Negroes and whites, we have at least a larger oppor- 
tunity to support those agencies which are giving educa- 
tion and culture to the Southern Negroes. 

If it be true that, were we in the Southerners’ place, 
we ‘‘ would see the problem from their point of view,” 
then all the worse for us. It is our business not to see it 
from their point of view, but to see it from the correct 
point of view, and to educate ourselves and educate them 
to that correct point of view. As teachers, our chief 
business in the South is to develop the right point of 
view. : 








those difficulties are what always come when a person 

tries to compromise between right and wrong. The 

right is always simple and easy. All the difficulty in 

breaking up the drink habit is that of opening one’s hand 

when it has a glass of liquorin it. All the difficulty in 

the Negro problem is the difficulty of persuading one’s 

self to do right. 

It is true that “primary education with industrial 
training is doing great things for the colored people,” but 
that alone would be a very inadequate solution of the 
problem. A peopleis lifted up from the top. Progress 
in education begins with the higher institutions and from 
them influence goes downward. Primary education with 
industrial training will do nothing more than make the 
Negro a hewer of wood and adrawer of water for the 
white man, and that is what a great many white people 
want. We trust itis not what Dr. Dunning wants. It 
is not what we want. It is extremely important to have 
primary schools and to teach Negroes to be farmers and 
masons and blacksmiths, But even more important, be- 
cause it includes the latter, is the education of their lead- 
ers, which is to be obtained in the college, the university 
and the professional school, which will give them teach- 
ers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, editors, legislators and 
statesmen. Youcan generally distinguish what a man 
wants the future of the Negro race to be by observing 
whether he puts his eniphasis on primary education or 
on higher education. 
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THE CRISIS IN UGANDA. 


THE great problem of evangelizing Central Africa has 
passed through no more severe trial than it seems to be 
meeting at the present time. From the day when, 
with unexampled courage and energy, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society responded to the famous letter of Stan- 
ley, urging it to send missionaries to Uganda, hostili- 
ties, difficulties, dangers, losses of every kind have 
met the devoted men who have bravely stood at their 
post and never lost their courage, or wavered in steady 
adherence to broad-minded, aggressive, earnest Christian 
work. They have seen leaders fall at their side; they 
have found those who bore the name of Christian using 
every means to undermine their work and destroy it; 
they have met the bitterest opposition of heathen and 
Moslem; they have been driven away from their post 
only to return and resume the work to which they have 
devoted their lives. Scarcely less worthy of all praise 
and sympathy has been the course of the Society at home 
in support of those whom it has sent to the front. The 
expenditure of money and of life has been enormous; 
the strain upon faith and courage even greater. On 
every hand it has been told that the work was 
folly, the difficulties were too great; the time had not yet 
come for the evangelization of Central Africa, It has, 
however, held to the work. 

To go into the details of the history of the Uganda mis- 
sion would be beyond our limits. Certain facts, how- 
ever, stand out most prominently, and must be kept in 
mind in forming any opinion on the present condition 
of affairs. The missionaries in Uganda have had to bat- 
tle against three influences, each of them most powerful. 
The first was the heathen character of the people them- 
selves, their love for heathen superstitions, the power of 
whose hold upon them it is scarcely possible for us to 
realize. Second to this was the hostility of the Arab 
traders, influenced by Moslem pride and greed of gain. 
They early saw that the Christians furnished the sole ob- 
stacle to the extension of their slave trade, and they have 
watched every opportunity of hampering and even de- 
stroying their work. At times they have succeeded, but 
only for a period. Never discouraged, however, they 
have waited on the outskirts and done their best to 
increase any discords which appeared in the com- 
munity. Less open but not less potent against 
the mission work have been the French Catholic 
priests. They first appeared upon the scene in 1879, 
after Wilson and Mackay had broken the ground 
and made it possible for Europeans to enter Central 
Africa, and at once commenced their work of neutraliz- 
ing, by every possible means, the work of the Protestant 
missionaries. They went to Mtesa, who was as yet very 
weak in the faith, and told him that the Christianity of 
these teachers was a false Christianity. What to make 
of that he hardly knew; but it is most probable that to 
the doubts raised by this hostility, and to the constantly 
opposing intrigues of the priests, is due the fact that, not 
long after he renounced Christianity and returned to his 
heathen superstitions. 

In 1882 the priests retired, apparently with the idea 
that their work had failed. The Protestant missionaries 
held firm. Then followed a period of great distress, un- 
til the death of Mtesa in 1884 left the throne of Uganda to 
his son Mwanga, a weak and cruel character, an easy prey 
to influences of every kind. The Roman Catholics 
saw their opportunity. Three priests started at once 
for Uganda, and on Easter Sunday of 1885 Cardinal 
Lavigerie consecrated forty new missionaries for that 
country. Immediately on their arrival they succeeded in 
bringing Mwanga completely under their control and in- 
spiring in him a bitter hostility to the English and the 
Protestants. During the interim the natives, Protestant 
and Catholic, had stood shoulder to shoulder against the 








There may be “‘ great difficulties” in the problem, but 





against the Protestants. By every means the latter, who 
were inferior in numbers and without the support of the 
king, were dispossessed of their estates, and on every 
hand felt a tyranny that was unendurable. Political in- 
fluences also came into play. The German annexations 
in East Africa necessitated arrangements between Ger- 
many and England. German rule, it was felt, would be 
more favorable than English to the Catholics, and every 
effort was made to include Uganda in the German prov- 
ince. That failed, and the trade arrangements 
that followed the delimitation of the German and 
English spheres, resulted in increasing the bitterness 
and hostility manifested by the (Catholics toward 
the Protestants. At last Bishop Tucker himself 
secured an interview with Pére Beard, and an 
agreement was arrived at between them that complaints 
in regard to ejectment from estates should be referred to 
Captain Lugard, the agent of the British East African 
Company, who was then approaching, while they would 
bind themselves to arrange personal difficulties be- 
tween the natives. It seemed as if all would work 
well, and Bishop Tucker left for England. 

When Captain Lugard arrived Mwanga and the Cath- 
olics utterly refused the arrangement that had been 
agreed upon. The Catholic leaders claimed that they 
had no power over their followers. The strife grew very 
bitter, and the captain was in a very difficult position. 
Great excitement prevailed, and arms and ammunition, 
which had been brought into the country against Captain 
Lugard’s earnest protest, were secured on both sides and 
a conflict seemed inevitable. The captain met with the 
French priests, and endeavored to secure their co-opera- 
tion in persuading the king to abide by the agreement 
that had been made. On one pretext or another this was 
postponed, and again a contest between the two parties 
seemed inevitable. The Catholics were greatly in 
the majority, and the only hope for the Protestants 
lay inthe support of the British East African Com- 
pany. The captain felt that he was there in the interest 
of all, and by superhuman exertions succeeded again in 
averting adisaster. Such was the condition of things on 
the occasion of sending the last dispatches that have 
been received from Captain Lugard. 

The Catholic statements claim that Captain Lugard 
and the Protestants have turned upon the Catholics, 
and by bringing in the aid of the Mohammedans have 
driven Mwanga from his capitial, destroyed the 
mission premises, and massacred the priests and native 
Catholics. The French Government has taken up the 
matter and demands protection at the hands of the English 
Government. The latter has replied very properly that 
it camnot act until it hears from Captain Lugard, 
whose dispatches there is reason to believe have been 
intercepted on their way to the coast. The latest reports 
are that the fighting has ceased, that Captain Lugard 
hopes to effect an arrangement with Mwanga, and that 
the British Government has ordered the British East Afri- 
can Company to withdraw. Meanwhile the Catholic 
papers on every hand are loud in their condemnation 
of the Protestant missionaries and natives. It is im- 
possible, until we receive Captain Lugard’s statements, 
to know the condition of matters there; but in view of 
the fact that the Protestant mission and the British Gov- 
ernment have had to meet through all these years the 
determined, unwavering hostility not only of the heathen 
and Mohammedans but of the French Catholic element, 
we cannot accept the statements that have been made. 
That Captain Lugard, the English missionaries, or na- 
tive Protestants have led in any massacre we do not be- 
lieve. It is far more likely that all alike have suffered 
from.a Baganda or an Arab invasion. If so, the re- 
sponsibility must rest with those whose intrigues and 
persistent hostility have furnished the opportunity. 


Editorial Ustes. 


THE INDEPENDENT this week offers to its readers one of 
Dr. Cuyler’s best practical religious articles on “‘ Seeing 
Things Rightly’; Professor Boyesen has an exceedingly 





bright article recounting experiences in revisiting his 
native land; Dr. A. H. Bradford has been observing some 
of the social conditions in the South, and reports his im- 
pressions; the Countess Norraikow describes the Russian 
spy system, which is enough to provoke revolution; Maurice 
Thompson relieves himself of some honest indignation in 
behalf of his literary brethren; Mr. O. N. Tinkham telis 
some of his observations in visiting among English labor- 
ers; Prof. E. W. Work shows how hard it is to abolish faith 
in God; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter is colored by the 
Minnesota Convention; William C. Ward discusses Mr. 
Whistler’s pictures;and Mr. G. E. Walsh, J. D. Emersley 
and J. W. Darrow treat of agricultural topics. The poems 
smack of June and are by S. T. Livingston, the late Philip 
Bourke Marston, Danske Dandrige, Peter McArthur, Har- 
rison S. Morris and Frank Dempster Sherman; while 
Rebecca Harding Davis, W. J. Henderson and Amos R. 
Wells supply very acceptable stories. 


WHEN gracious influences prevail in a church and mem- 
bers are knit firmly together in love and unity, and souls 
are saved and added, we know that it is the work of the 





Arab invaders. Now the Catholica were embittered 


Holy Spirit. 


When we see a denomination disrupted, and 
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the divisions engaged in a hand to hand warfare, smiting 
each other continuously with hard words and bitter re- 
proaches—shall we ascribe this work also to the Holy 
Spirit? It would be a mockery, almost blasphemous, to do 
so. Wherever we see the fruits of peace, gentleness, love, 
unity, we know that the Holy Spirit is producing them. 
Wherever we see division, dissension, reproach, hatred, we 
know that the spirit of evil prevails. By their fruits we 
know them. There can beno mistake. Consider the char- 
acter of the harvest indicated in the following sentences: 
“The havoc that has been wrought by the opposition in its re- 
peated efforts to wrest the Church from her moorings, and, if pos- 
sible, steer the whole craft into the turbulent waters of the new 
Church movement, is simply appalling. Aside from the attempt 
to degrade many of the best men of the Church, who have stood 
in the way of a consummation of the purposes of the disruptive 
element, many of the oldest, wealthiest and most influential con- 
ferences have been rudely dismembered, congregations torn. and 
scattered, property alienated, the peace and harmony of homes 
destroyed, until our once happy and prosperous Zion lies torn 
and bleéding in the ruthless track of an unholy and relentless 
crusade.” 
This is meant to describe what has occurred in the Evan- 
gelical Association. Every week we find in the opposing 
organs indications of the continuance of this most unholy 
and disastrous warfare. Asa result not a few of the best 
ministers and members are leaving this temple of discord 
to worship in peace in other communions. Only last week 
we had a letter from one of the most scholarly and devoted 
ministers of the divided Church, intimating that he was 
making preparations to join another Church. We have 
had no scandal equal to that which now covers the Evan- 
gelical Association, and we do not wonder that godly men 
turn in sorrow from the scene of it. 


THE ticket selected at Minneapolis has been heartily ap- 
proved by the solid business interests of the country. 
General Harrison is recognized as an eminently safe Presi- 
dent, under whose continued rule the great business inter- 
ests of the country would not be likely to be disturbed or 
to suffer. This feeling is a source of great strength to the 
Republican ticket. No Administration has given more 
earnest and successful attention to the development of 
home industries and the opening of foreign countries to 
our pork and flour and other products. It has also demon- 
strated that it is sound and safe in financial matters, and 
particularly on the silver question. These are very sub- 
stantial reasons for the confidence which business men ex- 
press toward the President. The sound moral elements of 
the country are also favorable to him. His uprightness of 
character strongly commends him to the respect of those 
who constitute the moral strength of the country. They 
wiil not all vote for him, of course. They differ from him 
on political and economic questions; but they would 
have little heart to oppose him very actively if such a man 
as Hill were his opponent. What the feeling of this class 
of voters is toward him, we may easily understand from 
the expressions which we find in the religious press. With 
few exceptions religious journals take a non-partisan atti- 
tude. We take a few short expressions from their columns: 

“President Harrison is an upright and self-respecting man, 
who has shown the interests of the country to be safe in his 
hands; no Democratic opponent even of the extreme alarmist type 
need have recourse to apprehension in the event of his election. 
The appeal is courageous, frank, manly.”’—Christian-at- Work. 

“Tt has been claimed against the President that he has not 
kindled great enthusiasm,and that he is devoted to the principles 
and the interests of his own party. But that he has been con- 
scientious and diligent in discharging the duties of his office, that 
he has loyally and successfully maintained the prosperity and 
the honor of his country and his own honor as a Christian, in 
both public and private life, amid all the temptations of his high 
office and through all the scrutiny of friends and foes, is not 
denied. It must be, therefore, to the satisfaction of good men of 
all parties that President Harrison was renominated by so de. 
cisive a majority in the Convention on the first ballot.”—The 
Congregationalist. 

“ The result is testimony to the fact that Mr. Harrison is not 
only better known, but more favorably known than he was four 
years ago. He has grown with his responsibilities. He has 
gained the profound respect, confidence and esteem of the whole 
country. He has personally honored his official position. Should 
he be re-elected, there will be no uncertainity as to the character 
of his administration.”—The Advance. 

“ President Harrison was renominated on the first ballot. His 
straightforward, manly course, in leaving himself entirely in the 
hands of the party, can only be commended. His renomination 
is a victory of right over chicanery and a rebuke to political 
wire-pulling.”.—Evangelical Messenger. 

“For four years he has been under the searching, sifting light 

of the public gaze, aud while on questions of policy many perhaps 
have sincerely differed from him, there is yet the first to attack 
his personal integrity in the manifold exigencies of his Adminis- 
tration. If be has made enemies, in many instances he is the 
more to be honored because he has made them. Apart from 
political measures, respecting which the best men will differ, he 
has constrained the confidence and homage even of his political 
foes for official honesty and patriotism. And certainly, as a pro- 
fessing Christian and office-bearer in the Church he has done 
nothing in the slightest to dishonor his Christian profession.”— 
Presbyterian Journal. 
These expressions of respect and confidence are an honor to 
the President and show that he is, as Dr. R. S. Storrs said 
of him four years ago, such a man as ‘“‘should be at the 
head of this nation, full as it is of Christian homes, schools 
and churches,” 


THE Democrats find themselves at Chicago in a dilemma 
not unlike that which confronted the Republicans at 
Minneapolis. Their chief candidate is Grover Cleveland. 
He has assured to him a large vote, probably five hundred 
at least, on the first ballot. The masses of the party un- 
questionably favor his nomination; but he is strongly op- 
posed by politicians of the Hill and Tammany class, and 
the vote of the entire delegation from New York will be 
east against him. This delegation was elected at a regu- 
lar convention, regularly called and regularly constituted, 
and incontestably represents the Democratic machine in 











the Empire State. It iscommitted to the candidacy of 
Senator Hill and will give him seventy-two votes on the 
first ballot. An irregular convention of Democrats, held 
in May, elected an opposing delegation; but it is now ynder- 
stood that Mr. Cleveland’s managers urge that it make no 
contest for seats. This is a shrewd move and will 
strengthen Mr. Cleveland’s chances. A contest would have 
developed great bitterness of feeling between the Hill and 
Cleveland factions, and would have led the cooler heads in 
the convention to insist upon a candidate, some third 
man, who could unite both elements. New York is an ab. 
solute necessity to the Democratic ticket. If the nomina- 
tion of Cleveland would divide and weaken the Democratic 
strength in the State, it would, of course, be bad politics 
to make it. Thisis the only circumstance that tells to 
any great extent against Mr. Cleveland. He is, we do not 
question, by far the strongest man the party can bring 
forward. He already has a clear majority of the delegates; 
but can he get enough more to make up the necessary two- 
thirds? Can he be nominated with the solid vote of New 
York against him? The question is likely to be answered 
before this number of THE INDEPENDENT reaches many of 
its readers. 


THERE will be, as usual, a grand celebration at Roseland 
Park, Woodstock, Conn., on Independence Day. The ad- 
dresses of welcome will be made by the Congressman of the 
district,the Hon. Charles A. Russell, and Senator Platt witl 
actas President of theday. Two members of the President’s 
Cabinet will speak, Attorney-General Miller on ‘“‘ Freedom: 
A Growth,” and Secretary Tracy, of the Navy Department, 
on “‘ The Presidential Office”; General Mor gan, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, will speak on ‘‘Our Indian Fellow- 
Citizens’; and the distinguished Massachusetts Congress- 
man, Henry Cabot Lodge, will discuss the subject of Im- 
migration. Col. Elliott F. Shepard, editor of the New York 
Mail and Express, has chosen as his theme, ‘‘ The Press’’; 
and the Hon. John V. Farwell, of Chicago, will speak on 
the West; Prof. William C. Wilkinson, of the Chicago 
University, will furnish a notable poem appropriate to the 
occasion. We presume there will be some other speakers, 
and if the weather is pleasant there will be the usual 
grand display of fireworks in the evening, and the whole 
will provide an all-day celebration, lasting from ten in the 
morning until ten at night, such as we wish might be sup- 
plied in a hundred places in the country. if equally distin- 
guished speakers might be found. Of course, we shall 
publish, as usual, a full report of all the addresses. 


THE Supreme Court of Michigan has unanimously de- 
cided in favor of the constitutionality of the Presidential 
Electoral District law. It will be remembered that the 
Legislature of Michigan, on becoming through an acci- 
dent, or rather a trick, Democratic, proceeded to pass a 
law providing for the election of presidential electors by 
districts, as Coggressmen are elected, instead of on a gen- 
eral ticket, as is the case in all other States. The purpose 
of this law is, of course, to secure part of the electoral vote 
of Michigan for the Democratic ticket. There has been vo 
doubt in our minds that it is a perfectly constitutional 
law, altho this manner of electing presidential electors has 
not prevailed anywhere since the Civil War. The Supreme 
Court of Michigan has removed all question on this point 
by its unavimous decision. The Constitution is so explicit 
that the appeal to the Court seemed to us a hopeless one. 
The language of Article Ilis: ‘‘ Each State may appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors,’’ etc. The prosecutors of the suit have, 
we notice, decided to take an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Tho the law is constitutional it is 
manifestly unjustand unfair. A party that is capable of 
resorting to such tricks of legislation is deserving of un- 
sparing condemnation. 

THERE is a little Episcopal, perhaps we ought to say 
**Catholic,” paper in Boston called Church Notes, which 
represents the Church of the Advent. It does not admire 
Bishop Phillips Brooks and expresses its opinion of him 
by saying that ‘‘ We have endeavored to show earnest, 
filial loyalty to our esteemed Bishop,’ and “‘ the friends of 
the good Bishop apologize for his errors of statement by 
saying that he is no theologian.” It then offers its 
“earnest prayers” that “the Holy Spirit may so possess 
him that his eyes may be opened to see that the Church is 
a divine institution.”” Weare not surprised that Church 
Notes was taken to task for showing a certain public dis- 
respect for its Bishop. Pretty much all it has to say in 
defense of itself is this: 

“We are very loyal to our Bishop, notwithstanding we cannot 
accept his strange utterances nor follow his un-Churchly ways. 
It is a loyalty which thoroughly accepts his office and minis- 
trations with love, while sorrowing over his theological inac- 
curacies. 

“Tfone is consecrated to the Episcopal office who, through 
some inability of his own, does not comprehend the Church’s 
system as she plainly sets it forth, he is a fit subject for the most 
earnest prayers of his priests.” 

Such loyalty and respect to one’s father in God are 
touching. 


The Church News, a Catholic paper of Washington, 
D. C., says: 

“ Among the great generals of the Civil War General Sherman 
was one of the most conspicuous, and he will ever be regarded as 
one of the most skillful soldiers of his age; and yet he could not, 
had he so desired, have been elected President. The same might 
be said of General Sheridan, who, as a soldier, had no superior in 
the army, and who, as-a commander, was the idol of hismen. 
The whole country loves the memory of Sheridan, but to have 
nominated him for President would have meant defeat. Now it 
is questioned whether it would not be in vain to attempt to elect 
Senator Sherman, because he was brother to the distinguished 
general whose son, exercising the right of an American citizen, 
devoted his life to the service of God and enlisted in an order 
whose sons carried the banner of civilization and religion over 
the American continent when almost every foot of ground was 


, occupied by a savage Indian with an uplifted tomahawk.” 


The statement is not true of any one of these three men. 
General Sherman or General Sheridan could either of them 
have had the Republican nomination and would have been 
elected if they had been willing to take it. This is the first 
time we have ever heard it hinted that Senator Sherman’s 
Catholic relatives would stand in the way of his election. 
It is simply absurd. 


THERE has been held in Memphis, Tenn., a public meet- 
ing to discountenance mob violence. We should think it 
wastime. The Negroes have believed their lives in dan- 
ger, some of them have been hanged by mobs, and more 
than a thousand have left the city in terror. As a result 
property has depreciated and financial disaster seemed im- 
minent. The utterances in certain anti-Negro papers in 
Memphis have been rabid beyond the decencies of publica- 
tion. Suffice it to say that it was openly proposed to kill 
not only any Negro guilty of a certain crime, but all his 
relatives so as to “‘ stop the b: .’ We cannot print the 
suggestions made to mobs as to how they should deal with 
colored men. It has been proposed that when a man is 
accused of this crime the burden of proof be put on him, 
and that he be presumed guilty until proved innocent, that 
no appeal be allowed and that a bare majority of the jury 
be sufficient to convict. Whether all this was proposed in 
real earnest or not it was enough to frighten the more igno- 
rant Negroes and drive them away. ANegro who in his paper, 
The Free Speech, denied that these suddenly numerous 
cases of outrage were genuine, and hinted that there were 
low white women involved, has been driven from the city 
with his assistant editor,and The Free Speech shut up. 
At the public meeting, the Rev. B. A. Imes, colored, read 
an admirable and calm paper, protesting against treating 
all Negroes as vicious because there are some vicious 
Negroes, and declaring it is as unjust as to condemn all 
Englishmen on account of a few assaults in railway car- 
riages. The meeting will do good, altho the white speak- 
ers took pains to emphasize their superiority; as General 
Wright said: 

“The white people are not inclined to surrender control of the 
affairs of this country; but in retaining control of the laws, the 
white people at the same time assume the responsibility to see 
that no colored man shail be ill-treated. The white is the domi- 
nant race here, and it would be the sensible part for the colored 
people to submit gracefully to the situation.” 


THE annual and retiring report of President Adams as 
he leaves Cornell University, very clearly indicates what 
were the causes of friction which led to his resignation, 
notwithstanding that his administration has been so 
remarkably successful. It is a curious and cumbersome ex- 
periment in college government which compels him to re- 
tire. In the autumn of 1889 the Board of Trustees passed a 
resolution declaring that no appointment to full professor- 
ship should be made thereafter ‘‘ except on the nomination 
of the president and all the full professors of the wnt- 
versity.” Now there were forty such professors, and, 
accordingly, the process of appointing a professor had to 
be the selection of the man by the president and the forty 
professors in council, their correspondence with him and 
then his final appointment by the Board of Trustees. It 
was impossible that this plan of having forty-one presi- 
dents could be successful. It allows very little chance for 
any confidential consultation: it gives abundant opportu- 
nity for jealousies to develop, for parties to be established 
in the faculty, and it is easily seen how utterly it stands 
iu the way of any plan to strengthen a weak department 
when it is necessary either to havé a professor removed or to 
have a stronger man, who would overshadow him, put by 
his side. This absurd plan was in operation for two years 
when the trustees learned that it would not work, and 
modified it slightly by having the appointment ta a full 
professorship consist of three distinct acts: first, nomina- 
tion by the president to the College Senate, consisting of 
all the full professors; second, confirmation or rejection by 
the Senate; and third, final action by the Board of Trustees. 
This is scarcely less objectionable, and we presume it will 
be changed. A senate of this sort includes not simply the 
representative men, but those who are inferior or ineffect- 
ive. It would not be unwise, perhaps, to have nomina- 
tions before going to the trustees approved by representa- 
tive men, say the deans of the different departments, or 
eight or ten professors who are elected annually for this 
purpose, and who could work together. But we have 'no 
faith in such a cumbrous device as this which has made ad- 
ministration so difficult at Cornell the last three years. 


....President Harrison was formally notified of his nom- 
ination, on Monday, by the Committee appointed at Min- 
neapolis. Governor McKinley was spokesman, and con- 
veyed the information in a neat speech expressing the sat- 
isfaction so generally felt at the record of the Administra- 
tion, and predicting a triumphant election in November. 
The President replied gracefully, referring in modest terms 
to his candidacy in 1888, and to the work of his Adminis- 
tration. He spoke of the wise legislation of the recent Re- 
publican Congress, the efficient administration of the heads 
of the executive departments, and did not fail to say a 
good word for 3he McKinley Law and Reciprocity. The 
acts of Congress and the Government could now, he said, 
be judged by their fruits, adding: 

“In 1890 it was aconflict of predictions; now our.adversaries 
must face trade statistics and prices current.” 


This is a bold challenge; but the result need not be feared. 


.... The Rev. Dr. T. D. Witherspoon preached the com- 
mencement sermon of Hope Female College, Arkansas, on 
‘* A Woman’s best Renown.”” The nub of his sermon was 
in the following sentences: 

“Our Lord chose twelve Apostles, but none was a woman, He 
sent out seventy disciples to preach and teach—but none of them 
was a woman. His Apostles ordained elders in every city; but 
they suffered not a woman to preach or to bear rule in the 
Church. He would have no patience with the virile ambition of 





many women among us at the present day.” 
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Much Dr. Witherspoon knows about what our Lord would 
do if he were living now. We have no information that he 
would tel) Clara Barton and Sarah C. Smiley and Frances 
E. Willard and Julia Ward Howe and Mary A. Livermore 
and Phebe A. Hanaford and Mrs. Ballington Booth and 
Margaret Bottonte and J. Ellen Foster and a thousand 
other prophetesses to keep their mouths shut. 


....La Rassegna Nazionale, a Florentine periodical of 
international reputation for learning and Christian Science 
of a very high order, contrasts favorably with the narrow 
prejudice which distinguishes the pages of the Civilta 
Cattolica, of Rome. In a recent article, written by E. 
Rossi, there is given a comprehensive and judicious dis- 
cussion of the financial, political and economical condition 
of this country. In a very impartial manner he judges it 
probable that the Republican Party will be successful in 
the coming Presidential election. With keen accuracy he 
criticises the cause of poverty and discontent in Europe, 
particularly in his own Italy, namely, the oppressive mili- 
tarism of the continental nations. He concludes that the 
example of our country will ultimately force the nations 
of the Old World to disarm the vast bodies of the soldiers 
that are pow grinding them to poverty and social slavery. 


.»..The number of abandoned farms in New England has 
been greatly exaggerated by sensational writers. At the 
same time there are a great many farms in Eastern Con- 
necticut, western Massachusetts and Vermont which may 
be purchased very cheap. Miss Kate Sanborn’s book illus- 
trates the pleasures that a city person can get out of the 
purchase of such a farm fora summer home. We wonder 
that so many run to expensive seashore or mountain re- 
sorts, paying large prices at the hotels, when the money 
paid for a single season’s pleasure would buy a house and 
farm; and the healthy recreation of fitting it up and carry- 
ing it on would be worth vastly more than the gilded rural- 
ity which they find at these public places. 

...-An Italian journal says: 

“There are very few churches in the United States these are 

small, and there are very few priests tosay mass in them. Itisa 
fact that very many Catholics do not hear mass on holydays, 
either because there is no church in their vicinity or because 
they have no dime which in many places must be paid to enter a 
church for the purpose of hearing mass.”’ 
This is absurd enough; and The Catholic Union and Times 
of Buffalo, replies to it by saying that there are millions of 
Catholics in the United States, a priest for every thousand 
of them, and “‘every priest working in a way that would 
startle the Italian clergy.” That is pretty nearly true. 


...-Belfast fears Catholic rule. That city has a popula- 
tion of 273,000, of whom more than aquarter are Catholics, 
Yet the forty members of the Corporation are all Protes- 
tants, and of the ninety-one officials employed by them only 
two are Catholics, who receive between them a salary of 
$2,100. The twenty-two Harbor Commissioners are all 
Protestants, as are all but one of the sixteen Water Com- 
missioners, all the twenty two Poor Law Guardians, all 
the twenty-two Governors of the Lunatic Asylum, the Re- 
corder and the Coroner. 


....Our very useful correspondent, Dr. Pentecost, has re- 
turned from India and will make his home in London for 
the present. He is to occupy the pulpit and do the pastoral 
work of the Marylebone Presbyterian Church, lately Dr. 
Donald Fraser’s, and is preaching in the week a campaign 
in favor of doubling and in every way increasing the 
mission force in India. We hope we shall have other arti- 
cles from him in reference to the missionary campaign in 
that country. 


....The visit of Bismarck to Vienna, on the occasion of 
his son’s belated marriage, is a real political event, not so 
much on account of anything that happened there for it is 
in Austria, as fur the reception tendered him in Dresden, 
which city we.t wild in his honor, and where nobody said 
a word about the reigning young Emperor. It is evident 
that the great German people honor Bismarck and have 
not yet made up their minds about William. 


....Rumor persists in declaring that Chauncey M. Depew 
will be the next Secretary of State, unless he should see fit 
to decline the honer. He would make a most excellent 
Secretary for our foreign department. He is one of the 
most popular of living Americans, and has eminent ability 
for the difficult and delicate duties which devolve upon the 
chief Cabinet office. It would be an appointment which 
would strengthen the Administration. 

....“‘ Prince Michael,” the head of a disreputable religious 
sect in Michigan, was convicted last week of criminal con- 
duct of the most disgraceful sort in the exercise of his so- 
called religion. and sentenced to prison for five years. Wwe 
are very 2 to say he was not mobbed. Lynching must 

orm 


go: and ons and all kindred persons that will not 
obey the laws’of morality must go to prison. 


.... The deepest sympathy of all our people of all parties 
goes out to Mr. Blaine in the sudden death of his son, Em- 
mons Blaine, at Chicago last week. Death bas invaded the 
family now tnree times since Mr. Blaine became Secretary of 
State, he having also lost his son Walker Blaiue, and his 


daughter Mrs. Coppinger. A surviving daughter is wife 
of Walter Desrosch. 


....Wedo not yet know why Mr. Poultney Bigelow was 


expelled from Russia; probably on account of some criti- 


cism of Russian ways in a magazine article he had written. 
If it is an offense to criticixe the Russian Government, few 
American citizens could be allowed in that country. We 
trust that our State Department will ask some questions. 


....[t is not yet quite certain whether the proposed 
amendments tothe Belgian Constitution looking to uni- 
versal suffrage and the referendum will be approved by 
the Belgian Congress just elected, as they may fall short of 


the iwo-thirds ma met required in both houses. But that 
will only mean delay. 


.... The Northern Christian Advocate, which has a new 
editor, makes this interesting announcement: 


“ Another week's d in presen a portrait of the editor is 
sactineh Te pearing OO ekaitactaty aiden ak eee 
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THE Presbyterians arid the Congregationalists of Canada 
were so far of one mind this year as to make Montreal the 
scene of the deliberations of their Supreme Court. The 
Congregationalists are not strong in Canada if strength be 
reckoned by numbers, but they are strong in moral influ- 
ence and in the resolute endeavor to build up the kingdom 
of God. Tho overshadowed to some extent by Methodism 
and Presbyterianism, they do a work distinctly their own 
in a manner peculiarly their own. 
The Congregational Union opened on Thursday, the 9th 
inst. Delegates were present from every part of Ontario 
and Quebec, with representatives in smaller numbers from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The sister churches 
of the United States were also represented. The place of 
meeting was Emmanuel Church, a handsome and commo- 
dious huilding where, Sabbath after Sabbath, the Rev, W. 
H. Pulsford, the nephew of the celebrated mystic-preacher 
of Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr. Pulsford, breaks the bread of 
life to an intelligent and attached people. 
The chairman’s annual address opened the proceediugs 
most suitably. It deal€ with “ religious agencies,’’ empha- 
sizing the place and value of the home, the Sunday-school, 
the Christian Endeavor Society and the Church. He main- 
tained that there are to-day more agencies contributing to 
the spread of the religion declared in the New Testament 
than at any previous time, but of them all those named 
were by far the most influential. The ties of a Christian 
home bind man to duty and perfect his nobler.life. The 
family is the beginning of all that is good and holy. The 
Sunday-school should always be considered as comple- 
mental to the religion of the home, and there is a growing 
sympathy between the home and the school which ought 
to rejoice the heart of every man interested in the spiritual 
prosperity of the near future. A warm tribute was paid to 
the Christian Endeavor movement, the result of whose 
combined forces was described asa marvelous development 
Godward of the gifts of the young, revolutionizing dull 
prayer-meetings by filling them with variety, interest and 
uplifting power. The Church of Christ is winning its way 
to universal conquest, having accomplished more in the 
last fourscore years than ever before in the history of the 
world. Its nearing the ideal of reverent individualism and 
Christian socialism was hailed with delight. The great 
and glaring evils of the age were not minimized, but things 
making for h>pe were far more numerous than tendencies 
toward despair. 
The whole address was bright and strong with the assur- 
ance of victory. The speaker adopted the words of George 
Eliot in describing his individual position saying that he 
saw too much evil to be an optimist and too much good to 
be a pessimist—meliorist was, he contended, the more fit- 
ting term for a practical Christian. 
In proportion to their size and strength the Canadian 
Congregationalists do good work in the foreign mission 
field, altho they are by no means satisfied with their pres- 
ent endeavors. Their enthusiasm was this year greatly 
stirred by the presence and appeals of the Rev. W. T. Cur- 
rie, who has returned for rest after six years of faithful 
service in West Central Africa. He vigorously repudiated 
the theory that natural religion was enough for the 
heathen, clinching his argument by telling facts from his 
own personal knowledge of the degradation of the African 
tribes. He pled earnestly and powerfully for a deeper in- 
terest in missions, holding up the words of Livingstone, 
who said that he was “a missionary from his head to his 
feet,” as the ideal standard of missionary consecration. 
One practical issue of the appeal was a resolution that all 
the churches should set apart one evening in each month 
for a missionary meeting. Another was a virtual pledge 
to increase contributions for missionary purposes. 
The statistical report was encouraging, having an in- 
crease in numbers and funds to bring before the Union. 
Considerable discussion was created by the discrepancy 
between the Government census and the Church returns. 
After careful examination the committee had come to the 
conclusion that the former were at fault, as the latter are 
perfectly consistent and accompanied by a certified increase 
in membership. Grateful reference was made more than 
once to the spiritual blessing which had attended special 
services in various churches, resulting in deepened reli- 
gious life and more earnest aggressive work. It was gen- 
erally felt that more could be done in the way of Church 
extension than had as yet been accumplished. As the ten- 
dency of the time is to swell up the population of cities, 
more concentrated action will be taken in the future in 
the way of massing religious agencies upon the redemption 
of neglected parts of cities. Earnest and stirring pleas 
were advanced in favor of fullerconsecration. In a church 
of 250 members less than 50 do all the work. The problem 
is how to get the others to work. Selfishness is the root of 
the evil, and the only way to overcome selfishness is to 
work. é 
The Union is thoroughly alive to the importance of social 
questions. A racy and vigorous paper was read by one of 
the delegates on ‘‘Social Reform,’ which elicited a discus- 
sion that showed a healthy spirit. Asa speaker put it, the 
world has enough of spirituality in regions beyond the Dog 
Star. What is needed is the new Jerusalem coming down 
out of Heaven. The wastefulness of civilization yearly 
increases. The interminable war between capital and labor 
goeson. God would unite labor and capital, for society is, 
like the wounded traveler to Jericho, waiting for some good 
Samaritan. 
Temperance reform was cordially indorsed. In fact, every 
agency that looked in the direction of the uplifting of men 





The delay is vexatious; but it raises our anticipation. 





found ready and cordial recognition at the hands of the 
Union, which showed itself in thorough sympathy with 


upon the session now at an end, they have cause to con- 
gratulate themselves that they did not waste time in 
wordy discussions or useless resolution-making. With 
sober earnestness and constant realization of the responsi- 
bilities of their office, they sought to strengthen the forces 
of Congregationalism as a power to overturn evil and build 


up righteousness in the Dominion of Canada. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 
THE Britigvh Sunday-school Union reports 6,661 schools, 





with 152,977 teachers and 1,531,432 scholars. 


..--A Roman Catholic church in Lower Bohemia, origi- 
nally built for and used by the Hussites has been ceded to 
the Protestants by the Town Council. 


----An Anti-Sunday Traveling Union has been formed 
in England with a membership of 13,000. It purposes not 
so much to promote compulsory enactments, but rather to 
look for success in appealing to the intellect and spiritual 
sense of people. 


.... The Pope’s Encyclical favoring the Republic has met 
with some opposition, as might have been expected, from 
the adherents of the Comte de Paris. ‘‘ Papal interference 
in political affairs’? was the burden of the plaint at the 
recent meeting of sixty Royalists. The manifesto, charg- 
iug French Catholic voters to maintain their personal and 
political independence was signed, nevertheless, only by 
forty out of the sixty members. 


....The presentation to the presbyteries of the Free 
Church of Scotland, of the Declaratory Act by which the 
sterner features of the Westminster Confession are soft- 
ened in much the same way as has been done in the United 
Presbyterian Church, has resulted in its adoption by fifty- 
five, and its disapproval by twenty-two. There were six- 
teen petitions to the Assembly against the Declaratory 
Act from members and adherents of the Church. 


.... The official statistics of Wesleyan Methodism in Eng- 
land show 424,952 members, a net increase of 720; 44,245 new 
members have been received, and there are on trial 27,609: 
the junior society members are 65,118, and there are 124 
candidates for the ministry. Outside of London Metho- 
dism is strongest in Halifax and Bradford, where it num- 
bers 21,854 members; Leeds, 21,010; Birmingham and 
Shrewsbury, 20,264. The three districts of London include 
43,190 members. 


.... The Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, 
at its annual meeting in Exeter Hall, London, reported 
some excellent results from the condemnatory vote in 
the House of Commons in April 1891, The Indian Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to givea triai on a large scale to 
the policy already adopted in the Punjab, of closing li- 
censed opium dens, and has requested the Bombay Govern- 
ment to discontinue the system of a minimum guaranty. 
A third concession is the reduction of the area of poppy 
growth, resulting in the diminution in the opium sales at 
Calcutta by 3,000 chests during the past year. 


....The Presbytery of New York at a meeting held June 
13th, listened to the reading of a certified copy of the de- 
cree of the General Assembly remanding the Briggs case to 
it for trial. The Rev. Dr. C. L. Thompson moved that 
the Presbytery acknowledge the receipt of the decree, and 
inform the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly that 
altho a trial of the case was impracticabie during the 
summer, it would receive the attention of the presbytery 
in the fall. There were no remarks, and when the Moderat- 
or submitted the motion there were no dissenting votes. 


....-The General Assembly of the Free Church was 
opened with a sermon from Prof. Thomas Smith and Prof. 
W. G. Blaikie, of the New College, who was chosen Mod- 
erator. Dr. Blaikie, in his address, suggested that there 
was a falling away from the deep, spiritual, earnest, evan- 
gelical spirit that marked the Church fifty years ago. 
Touching upon the Higher Criticism he partly agreed and 
partly disagreed with those who ascribed to that cause any 
diminution that might be in the aggressive life of the 
Church; the investigations were necessary and if conducted 
in the right spirit could bring no harm; but there was a 
great difference between niodification and revolution; to 
stop all discussion and nail the Church to traditional 
views in every particular would prepare the way for a great 
rush of rationalism which would simply overwhelm them. 
Addresses were made in behalf of the Jewish missions and 
the foreign missions of the Church. One of the most prom- 
inent items of the meeting of the Assembly was the resig- 
nation of Principal Doug)as in the Glasgow College and 
the election of the Rev. G. A. Smith to the Hebrew chair 
in that college. Principal Harper, of Melbourne, was 
nominated for the same position, but Mr. Smith was elected 
by a majority of 108. 


....The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
opened its session on the Queen’s birthday. As usual, the 
sermon was preached by Dr. McGregor, the retiring Mod- 
erator, who nominated Prof. A. H. Charteris as his suc- 
cessor. The Colonial Committee report a great need in 
Queensland of probationers, able, energetic, and willing to 
remain for a few years unmarried. Men whose college 
course is unfinished or who have families ought not to go 
to that country at present. The Committee on Conti- 
nental Chaplains and that on the Jewish Mission presented 
appeals for still better support. The Commiitee on Sab- 
bath Schools reported the number as 2,118, with an average 
attendance of 171,476. The question of lay representation 
from the presbyteries came up, was discussed, and was re- 
ferred to the presbyteries for an expression of opinion. A 
deputation from the Irish Presbyterian Church represented 
that the people in Ireland had not suffered from the so- 
called Coercion act, and said that one might live in Ireland 
without knowing of its existence. Expressions of sympa- 
tky were uttered for the Irish Presbyterian Church in the 





practical work of every kind. As the members look back 


crisis through which it was passing and in its attempt to 
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hold the principles for which they had so long struggled. 
The report of the Committee on Religious Condition of the 
People stated that the primary question was not the non- 
churchgoing but the non-going church, the great need 
being more earnest effort on the part of the members of the 
church. 


.... Immediately after his heroic campaign in Cincinnati, 
Mr. Mills, accompanied by his equally famous singer, Mr. 
Greenwood, began an endeavor on the Pacific coast. Port- 
land and Tacoma were earliest visited; then Los Angeles. 
Early in his mission at Los Angeles he held a confer- 
ence with ministers and laymen, fifty or more, from other 
towns in the lower part of the State. Asa result of the 
Conference he agreed to devote three days to Pasa- 
dena, seven to San Bernardino, four to Santa Ana, five 
to Santa Barbara, three to Riverside, eight to San 
Diego. In all of these places, so far as he has yet 
toiled in them, a quickened church life is apparent. At 
Los Angeles twenty-six hundred persons signed cards 
expressing their “desire to lead henceforth a Christian 
life.” At Pasadena one hundred and twenty have signed 
cards in the Presbyterian church alone. In San Ber- 
nardino, he personally conducted seven services. Fif- 
teen were held in the pavilion (a tabernacle belong- 
ing to the city) the attendance varying from, twelve 
hundred to three thousand, tho usually acongregation was 
present of two thousand. San Bernardino, a center of 
numerous outlying villages and settlements, is a commer- 
cial city of ten thousand inhabitants, and the Court House 
town of a county of the same name which ranks the largest 
in the United States. The city of San Bernardino is a 
place where are six hundred artesian wells and a plenty of 
palm trees. Within six miles a mountain range curves 
about the domain like an encircling arm. Twenty 
miles away great peaks tower snow-crested all the year. 
To the westward trans-continental traveler by the southerr. 
routes, this city of Saint Bernard breaks upon the view the 
first oasis in the Southwestern Deserts. The region round 
about is like the Old Testament Canaan for abundance, 
quality and range of products. Religiously the communi- 
ty is permeated with Mormonism, Spiritualism, Juda-. 
ism, Unitarianism. The sojourn within the gates of 
Mills and Greenwood, those giants of Christian evangel- 
ism, established an epoch among the people. The 
Angel of the Lord entered before them and blessings 
echo after them. For the sake of the Master’s work in 
Southern California they subtract a month from their va- 
cation. July and August they have assigned to Oakland 
and San Francisco. 








Missions. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


BY THE REV. CHAS. W. CUSHING. 





THE International Missionary Union has just closed its 
ninth annual meeting. held at “its Home,” in Clifton 
Springs, June 8th to 15th. Through the Christian mag- 
nanimity of Dr. Henry Foster, proprietor of the Sanitari- 
um, all members of the Union are entertained during the 
week of its meetings, at his expense. 

J.T. Gracey, D.D., the originator and President of the 
Union, announced at the opening meeting that about 150 
missionaries had written, and hoped to be present, and 
that they represented about 2,000 years’ service in the for- 
eign field. The Rev. Lewis Bodwell, Chaplain of the Sani- 
tarium, welcomed the guests, and S. L. Baldwin, D.D. 
Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Board of Missions at 
New York, replied. Sixty-four missionaries from fourteen 
foreign fields were at the opening meeting. E. P. Dunlap, 
D.D., and the Rev. O. W. Willitts were appointed assist- 
ant secretaries, Dr. S. H. Belden not yet being able to do 
the work. The Rev. J. L. Phillips, M.D., of India, in a 
paper on ‘‘Open Doors of Access to Children in India,” 
spoke hopefully of Sunday-schools,even tho, in their 
present form, crowded often with Mohammedan and 
Hindu children, they are too poor for propagation. 
Henry Mansell, D.D., of India, described a recent Sunday- 
school procession in Lucknow, headed by five elephants 
and one camel, loaded with prize boys. A prize boy, he 
said, must repeat without a mistake, every Golden text 
and selected verse for the year. 

Dr. Baldwin, in referring to the relation of our Govern- 
ment to the Chinese, and the Chinese Government to Amer- 
ican missionaries, said there was no evidence that the riots 
in China had the symvathy of the Government; on the 
contrary, they were precipitated by enemies of the Govern- 
ment. China has always been friendly to Americans. The 
Emperor says “ Christianity is good, and shall not be in- 
terfered with.” The Burlingame treaty, he said, aimed at 
securing protection for Americans in China and Chinese in 
America. There is absolutely no good reason for the hos- 
tility of some good people toward the Chinese. The origin 
of it is political, and-for the purpose of securing the votes 

-ofaclass of foreigners. He referred to the clause in our 
treaty which guarantees to Chinese the same treatment 
secured to subjects of the most favored nations, and asked 
that it be considered in the light of our recent legislation. 

The Union passed resolutions protesting against the re- 
cent Act of Congress as a violation of our treaty with 
China, and in open conflict with the spirit of Christianity. 

Thursday evening J.. H. Barrows, D.D., of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Committee on Religious Congresses for 
the World’s Fair, addressed the Union on the nature and 
purpose of these Congresses. Friday morning the Union, 
being about equally divided upon the question, discussed 
atsome length the desirability of holding these Congresses. 
Friday afternoon was given up to missionary women, and 
addresses were made by Mrs. Schneider, for thirty-eight 
years in Turkey; Mrs. Parsons, for forty-two years in Tur- 
key; Mrs. Jewett, for thirty-eight years among the Telugus, 
and others. 


Friday evening Dr. Cyrus Hamlin gave a lecture on 
Bulgaria and the Bulgarians, of great historical value. 
After this the Rev. A. D. Bunker gave an account of the 
great revival among the Telugus. These people, living 
among the mountains, are entirely unlike the inhabitants 
of the valleys, he said. They are wild, ferocious and blood- 
thirsty. In some instances, among the Brecs, the most de- 
graded of all the tribes. whole villages were converted 
and transformed from the most barbarous heathen to 
peaceable, thrifty, intelligent Christians. 

Saturday, from 9 to 10, was set apart for prayer for the 
Sanitarium. Dr. Foster, by request, gave a brief history 
of the Sanitarium, in its relation to missions. Forty-two 
years ago, he said, he conceived the idea of establishing an 
institution where broken-down missionaries could be re- 
paired. Tho poor and in debt he planned his building and 
went forward. From the first, missionaries had been re- 
ceived at a merely nominal price. For years not less than 
$20,000 has been appropriated in this way. A new build- 
ing is in contemplation, costing nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, in order to increase his facilities for this 
noble work. The entire property has been deeded to a 
Board of Trustees, to be held in trust for the perpetuity 
of this work in which all evangelical churches are to 
share. ' 

At the following session, the Rev. Dr. Nevius read a 
carefully prepared paper on Demonology, as found in 
China. Facts gathered from thirty-two persons in China 
and India, with many cases under his own observation, 
showed what he believed could not be explained by any of 
the recent popular theories. The phenomena are more 
like those recorded in the New Testament than anything 
else. : 

Sunday morning, S. H. Kellogg, D.D., preached from 
Rev. 14: 6,7. At2 P.M. wasachildren’s meeting. Sunday 
evening, at a platform meeting, the Rev. A. T. Graybill 
said: ‘When the Roman Catholics took the control in 
Mexico 360 years ago, they had a grand opportunity to 
show what Romanism could do to enlighten and elevate a 
people. But to-day the masses are as superstitious as ever, 
and in many respects as degraded aid as far from hope. 


Seeing this, the Government confiscated their immense 


property and proclaimed religious liberty.”” The Rev. Dr. 
Tyler, from among -the Zulus, said: ‘ This strange people 
have traditions and customs which seem to ally them to 
the Jews. Until recently they practiced circumcision; and 
they have traditions, such as a man dividing the Red Sea 
with a cane and leading the people through.”’ The Rev. 
Dr. Mansell gave some account of the great revival in 
North India, in which, in the last year, more than 19,000 
have been baptized and reeeived into the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Monday, a strong paper was presented from E. M.° 
Wherry, D.D., on ‘“ The Condition of Mohammedan 
Women,” controverting the claim of Mohammedans, that 
Mohammedan women are in as good condition as Christian 
women. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin said that it was also claimed 
that under the teaching of the Koran, leading Mobhamme- 
dans are monogamists. He denied thisclaim, and referred 
to an elegant, influential Mohammedan whom he had 
known, who it was said, was a monogamist. He found, 
however, that he had never been married, but instead had 
three concubines. Another, it was told him had never 
had but one wife; but he found that in twenty-four years 
he had had twenty-four wives, one ata time, whom he had 
divorced when tired of them. 

A symposium on Medical Mission work, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Thayer, of the Sanitarium, showed how indis- 
pensable this part of the work is in order to secure the 
best success. Memorial services, of members who have 
died during the year, were very impressive. 

“The Attitude of Educated Classes in India toward 
Christianity ’’ was the subject of a strong paper from the 
Rev. J. E. Robinson. The educated classes have not yet 
been reached to any extent, he said. But they are very 
complacent toward Christianity, saying, If it can make 
anything of the lower castes it is welcome to. Meanwhile, 
itis found that leading Hindus are drawing much from 
Christianity. They admire the character of Jesus. The 
Rev. Dr. Gray told of the discouragements among the 
Telugus for many years; but now they have nearly 50,000 
members among them. 

Tuesday evening was the farewell to those who go back 
immediately to their work. Thirty-three are to return, 
tho some of them are compelled to leave their families be- 
hind. Dr. Nevius goes back to China to assist in translat- 
ing the Bible into the Mandarin tongue, which is spoken 
by 200,000,000 of people, two-thirds of all the population of 
the Empire—a language spoken by more people than any 
other language. All Christians unite on this edition. 

Of the 103 members present, about one-third are able to 
go back to the work for which they are glad to give up all 
else. Mrs. C. J. Parsons has been forty years in Turkey, is 
now sixty-eight years old, and goes back alone, but with 
the enthusiasm of a girl. One thing is undeniable; the 
hearts of these missionaries are among the people for 
whom they have sacrificed; and those who cannot return 
are like tethered birds. The venerable Dr. G. W. Wood 
spoke a few words to those about to leave—words which 
moved all hearts. Dr. Foster offered a remarkable prayer, 
and this most memorable meeting was at an end, 

On Wednesday, after resolutions of gratitude were of- 
fered to Dr. Foster and others,and remaining items of busi- 
ness attended to, the largest and most profitable meeting 
the Union has yet held adjourned, sine die. 

The Union now numbers 343 members--men and women 
—devout, consecrated, Christ-like. 

BATAVIA, N. Y, 


+ 
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THE centenary meetings to which the Baptists of Eng- 
land have been looking forward so long, commenced at 
Nottingham, May 30th. The first was a gathering of 


about three hundred ministers and delegates in the George 





Street Chapel for prayer. Dr. Culross presided and made 





an address, taking for his topic the thought of William 
Carey when, a century before, he preached the sermon 
which really created the Baptist Missionary Society. 
“Expect great things from God; attempt great things for 
God.” One of the special needs of to-day, he said, in the 
missionary enterprise, is enlarged and vitalized expecta- 
tion, the full value of which, as an element of missionary 
power, we have not yet understood. Carey based his ex- 
pectations not on human resources, but on God. By the 
wise and prudent on every hand his undertaking was 
doomed to ignominious failure; but before his eye the 
divine personality shone out as it did before Abraham in 
the vision, and he surrendered himself to a childlike, un- 
tiring and unfearing trust and expectation. The exer- 
cises, lasting one hour and a half, were warmly devotional 
in their character and an earnest of the exercises to come. 
On Tuesday morning, May 31st, a breakfast meeting was 
held at Mechanics’ Hall, About four hundred persons 
were present. Several addresses—of a somewhat more 
popular character that the address of Dr. Culross the day 
before—were made by Mr. A. H. Baynes, the Secretary of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, the Rev. Dr. Booth and 
others. Emphasis was placed upon the question whether 
our missions are answering the end for which the Christian 
Church entered on them, whether they are indeed a waste 
of energy on the part of misguided tho amiable men; and 
special pleas were made for a complete consecration of 
young men as workers in the field and of the talents and 
ability of the Church in every department. The special 
exercise, however, was the missionary sermon by Dr. Clif- 
ford, of London, in the Wesley Chapel. He took for his 
text the same that Carey had preached from one hundred 
yearsago before in the Park Street Chapel in the same 
city: ‘‘ Enlarge the place of thy tents and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of thine habitations. Spare not; lengthen 
thy cords and strengthen thy stakes; for thou shalt break 
forth on the right hand and on the left, and thy seed 
shall inherit the Gentiles and make the desolate cities to b 

inhabited.”’—Is. 54: 2,3. The sermon, which lasted fifty- 
five minutes, was one of the most brilliant and effective 
ever delivered, and was listened to with strained attention 
by the largeaudience. Dr. Clifford characterized the work 
of Carey as the work of aman who had newly seen God 
and caught thereby an original perception of his redemp- 

tive work; while gathering his message from the words of 
prophecy he expressed it in the simple and characteristic 

language of that period of expansion of England and the 

great evangelical revival, and he carried it into perform- 
ance by that power of heart and love which in truth gov- 
erns the world and gives it all its strength. It is here, the 


preacher said, that we fail, in not loving men 
for their own sake or for God’s sake. We need 
to ckange our style, which is cramped and 


fettered, lacking the creed of Christ’s unselfishness, New 
battles are before us and new victories, new difficulties ; 
but God is allover and will enable us to conquer. The 
sermon was followed by a luncheon with other addresess in 
the same vein. In the evening a ladies’ meeting was held, 
presided over by Dr. Underhill and addressed by Miss 
Farningham. The growth of the Zenana work was dwelt 
upon, the opportunities for increasing the work among 
women, the power to sustain them even in their loneliness, 
and the wonderful work that had already been accom- 
plished. Tuesday was given up to a distinctively mission- 


‘ary meeting with addresses by Drs. Mackennal, the Rev. 


T. V. Tims and the Rev. J. Hawker. The various problems 
of mission work, its difficulties, its opportunities and the 
share of the Baptists in it were set forth most eloquently. 
Dr. Mackennel traced the gifts to the Baptist Missionary 
Society in periods of ten years, showing how they had 
grown from £13 2s. 6d. in 1792 to £12,291. 11s. and 4d. in 
1822, and had gone on increasing until the present. This 
closed the series of meetings, which have left a profound 
impression upon the Baptist churches of England, and 
whose influence will be manifest in the years to come. A 
special feature was the participation in the exercises of the 
General Baptists, and great pleasure was manifested at the 
union of those two forces indicative of the united power of 
the Church as it should go forward to the work before it. 


.... The annual meeting of the London Missionary Society, 
held in London, was one of exceptional interest. The 
treasurer’s report showed that the ordinary contributions 
reached $50,000 more than ever before; $47,500 had come in 
in special gifts for the Forward movement; the Week of 
Self-Denial yielded $48,000, making an increased income of 
$145,000, or, with additional legacies, $175,000. There were 
a large number of addresses from missionaries, among 
them the Rev. J. Sibree, of Madagascar, and the Rev. 5. 
Mateer, of Trevandrum, India. All reported increased 
opportunities for work and greatsuccess. In ten years the 
native Christian community, in Travancore, has increased 
19 per cent., while the population has grown but 6 per 
cent. At the present time the missionary in charge 
has the oversight of 17,000 native Christians gathered in 
134 congregations; four additional European missionaries 
are needed and increased church accommodations. Mr. 
Sibree, speaking of the growth in Madagascar during the 
twenty-nine years that had gone by since he commenced 
his work there, showed that instead of 20 congregations, 
including 5,000 people, there are between 1,300 and 1,400 
congregations, including 210,000 people; instead of the 
Bible, ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” and a few sermons, tracts and 
elementary school books, the literature included 500 books 
with 100 pages each, with a yearly circulation of 200,000 
copies from the various presses; the 360 children in the 
school had grown to 90,000. The general tone of the meet- 
ing was one of encouragement and resolve to carry on the 
work that had been most auspiciously opened during the 
year. Other meetings were held for young men, and the 
Juvenile Missionary Meeting, held in Exeter Hall, was a 
great success. Among the speakers were the Rev. A. 5S. 
Huckett, of Madagascar; the Rev. A. Bonsey, of Hankow, 
China; Miss Craven, of Antananarivo, and a native of 
Samoa, who spoke in his own language, being interpreted 
by the Rev. J, E, Newham. ; 
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_..-.The French explorer Djbanski followed the route of 
M. Crampel via the Welle and Kuango Rivers, captured 
and punished the Mussulman murderers of M. Crampel. 

. They had part of that ill-fated gentleman’s things in pos- 
session, and now the proofs are complete of his murder. 
In punishing them’ Djbanski has undesignedly shut the 
road to the Sfiidan by that river; it may not be opened for 
several years now. To accomplish this forts and posts are 
being established all the way to secure the rear. The other 
Sadan roads remain open, of which more anon. Strange 
to say, trading-houses, occupying seven stations, have 
pushed up the Mobangi-Welle River, and are to-day deal- 
ing directly with the Negroes there, having passed the 
Bantu line, while there is no mission there at all, tho Mr. 
Darby, of the English Baptist Mission, has, it is said, 
chosen a fine site in a central position of the Mobangi, 
which he hopes to occupy shortly. 


..A writer in the Punjab Mission News calls attention 
to what he considers a grave defect in the preaching in that 
section of India. In a certain service he heard several 
native preachers, who all started with different texts and 
different subjects, but all converged to the same point the 
invitation ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.”. This, he says,is all very 
well if the people really feel their burden, but he doubts 
whether they do, and claims that the apostolic method, 
like that of John the Baptist, is the best. They went 
about “commanding men everywhere to repent,’ and this 
is the great need of missionary preaching at the present day. 


..It is pro posed to establish a bishopric in Nyassaland 
which is now under a British protectorate. The success 
of the movement will be due to the prodigious efforts 
of Bishop Smythies, who is no less astatesman than church- 
man, and has already become an authority on all ques- 
tions relating to English and German control in Africa. 








Diblical Vesearch. 


CONSERVATIVE CRITICISM. 


IT is true that in Germany, the source and seat of about 
all important new theological and biblical departures, both 
good and bad, there is now not a single Old Testament 
professor in the universities who represents the standpoints 
and teachings of Hengstenberg and Keil. The last defender 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch in these ranks 
was the late Dr. Bachman, of Rostock. But what the pro- 
fessors are failing to do, this the pastors are undertaking 
todo. Within the last twelve months or so quite a number 
of books, pamphlets, addresses, etc., have been published 
by German pastors defending substantially the old tradi- 
tional views on the origin and character of the biblical 
books. Some of these attempts are of special interest on 
account of their manner and method of explaining the 
phenomena on the basis of which, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, the critical theories are founded. Probably the most 
interesting work of this kind is that of O. Naumann, Pas- 
tor in Treuen, in which he defends the thesis that the 
first book of the Bible, which, according to him extends 
to Ex. 7: 7, was written ‘‘in the time previous to the exodus 
of Israel out of Egypt, to undertake which exodus the 
people of God were to be aroused by this powerful appeal 
to the popular conscience.”” Naumann recognizes in the 
critical theories of the day an element of truth, especially 
in the documentary hypothesis. The author of Genesis 
has made use of a number of documents. Not only gene- 
alogies and other sources current amoag the people were 
employed, but also others, such as the gentile traditions on 
religious teachings and places of worship were employed 
and utilized in order to extract from them their elements 
of truth. Ina particular sense the revelation of Nature 
in the hearts of the gentiles is supplemented by that 
given directly by God. Then these two accounts of crea- 
tion are taken from heathen sources. The first suggests 
Egyptian cosmogony; the second is probably to be referred 
to an old Babylonian source. Yet a comparison of the 
biblical with the heathen accounts shows the excellence of 
the former, attributable to the spirit of inspiration. The 
first account of the creation,corrects five errors in the 
Egyptian system, namely: 1, the view which describes cre- 
ation as a genesis (zeugung); 2, the heathen doctrine of 
Emanation; 3, the heathen idea that the entire visible and 
invisible world is made after the image of God; 4, the doc- 
trine of the apocatastasis, or the final absorption; 5, the 
heathen doctrine of the necessity of evil. Naumann’s at- 
tempt thus consists in finding a new historical background 
for the first book of the Bible in the Mosaic period. His 
work is entitled ““.Das erste Buch der Bibel nach seiner 
inneren Einheit und Echtheit dargestellt.” (Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. 1891.) 

Another, tho more general, work in defense of historic 
Jandmarks is that of Pastor August Bender, of Schadeck, 
Nassau, consisting of Lectures on the Revelation of God in 
the Old Testament, with special reference to modern criti- 
cism. It is also published by Bertelsmann. The chief 
object is to prove the correctness of the old view that the 
Scriptures are the Word of God over against the new theory 





that they only contain this Word. The defense of the au-. 


thenticity of Deuteronomy is made a point of importance. 
Indeed, these are the tactics of nearly all reactionists, since 
Deuteronomy is the starting point of the entire scheme of 
Old Testament literary criticism, and is thought by con- 
servatives to be an exceedingly weak part of their bulwarks. 
Pastor A. Zahn, in his recent work ““Das Deuteronomium,” 
has worked hard to undermine the critical views and to 
defend the Mosaic origin. Bender argues for the same 
positions, adducing chiefly four arguments: 1, the tradi- 
tion as to this book, which mnst be adheréd to unless abso- 
-lutely untenable; 2, the situation presented by the book, 
the end of a forty years’ journey, and the promises of the 
future, making such a book exceedingly probable at such a 
time; 3, the Book itself, its contents, character, tendency 





and object; 4, the prominence of Moses, who, under the cir- 
cumstances, would naturally address such words of parting 
to the people. On the authenticity of Daniel, Bender is 
equally conservative, aiming to show that especially Reuss 
bases his rejection of the book on his a-priori rejection of 
miracles. He contrasts the critical and the conservative 
scholars in these words: 


“*Modern biblical criticism proceeds from the standpoint of 
common sense merely (gesunden Menschenverstandl), rejecting, on 
the basis of its naturalism, all supernatural activity in signs and 
miracles; their conception of God is deistic, and man’s needs 
religiously considered consist in the securing and appropriating 
of religious ideas and truths. Our conception of God is the the- 
istic; we believe in a living God, who is love; man’s needs reli- 
giously considered we regard as consisting chiefly in his deliver- 
ance from the power of sin and of death, and the establishment 
of communion with God; this, however, cannot be done by the 
acquisition of abstract truths and doctrines, but especially by the 
acts of the grace apd love of God.” 


Similar in trend and tendeney is the brochure of Pastor 
Otto Holzheuer, of Weferlingen on the “Interpretation of 
the Scriptures in the Church, in Theological Science and in 
the Sects” (Die Auslegung der heiligen Schrift). It discuss- 
es the biblical problem from the idea of the Unity in the 
thoughts of Revelation and their relations to Christ as the 
center of the Scriptures, in this way opposing the dismem- 
bering tendencies of criticism in so far as these refer to the 
Scriptures as a whole. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY SD. 
THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST.—Acts 1: 1-12. 








NoreEs.—“ The former treatise.’”-—Namely the Gospel of 
Luke, which was also written to Theophilus, as one will 
see by reading the first verse, and both written by Luke, 
the ‘‘ beloved physician,’ and the companion of Paul,— — 
“O Theophilus.”—We know nothing about him beyond 
what wecan gather from the way he is addressed. The 
name means Lover of God, and it is possible that it was 
not a real name, but used here as the designation of any 
saint. If areal person he was probably not a Jew, as both 
the Gospel and the Acts seem addressed to the Gentile con- 
verts. The designation ‘most excellent’ would seem to 
imply that he was a man of rank (Acts 23: 26; 26: 25). The 
time when this book was written can be discovered by the 
time when the story ends, which is with Paul’s first im- 
prisonment at Rome. “Given commandment.”—See 
verse 4, “* By the space of forty days.’”’-—We learn the 
time only from this passage. This would be ten days 
hefore Pentecost.——-“_Concerning the kingdom of God,””— 
This was the great purpose for which he hadcome. It was 
his rank and claim as king that was put over his cross. 
It was his kingdom about which his disciples needed espe- 
cial enlightenment. We may suppose that he explained 
to them now the spiritual nature of his kingdom.——— 
“ Apostles.”—Previously they have been called dis- 
ciples; now they are apostles. The distinction between the 
two is exactly the same as between scholars and mission- 
aries, those who are taught and those who are sent. 
“The Promise of the Father.”—See Luke 24; 49. 
‘“* Restore the kingdom to Israel.””—This their first ques- 
tion indicates in what perplexity they were on this sub- 
ject.—_—‘“‘A Sabbath day’s journey.’’—About three- 
quarters of a mile. There is no rule on this subject in the 
Old Testament; but the tradition of the Jews allowed 
people to travel that distance on the Sabbath, supposing 
it to be the distance between the camp and the Tabernacle 
in the wilderness. 

Instruction.—What Jesus “‘ began to do and to teach” 
he did not complete while on earth. He is every day 
doing more, and every day enlarging the knowledge of his 
people. 

The “ proofs’ of Christ’s resurrection were so numerous 
that the disciples could not question it. John says, in his 
First Epistle, ‘‘ we have heard,” “‘ we have seen with our 
eyes,” and “our hands have handled.” He appeals to 
three senses. Christ appeared to them separately and 
together, and to hundreds at once. They were so sure of 
his resurrection that they were wiHing to die in testimony 
to it. 

The baptism with the Holy Ghost was most important. 
It seems to have been more than Christ’s own teaching 
was. It was something miraculous, giving them special 
gifts and power. But, after all, the chief thing was the 
courage, the faith, the determination, that came into their 
hearts; and that is something which we may also expect 
from the same baptism. 

It is well to get a good start before attempting a great 
work. They were not to leave Jerusalem until they had 
been well fitted for it. Aman sbould not now go as mis- 
sionary or as teacher until he has been properly educated, 
and has had the leading of the Spirit. When one puts his 
hand to the plow he must be so established that he will 
not turn back. 

Think what those few apostles were able to do because 
they had the Holy Ghost with them, and how little they 
could have done without it. They went over the world 
preaching salvation through the shameful death of a poor 
Jew, and they succeeded. That was not by their power, 
but God’s. 

Itis not everybody that God baptizes with the Holy 
Ghost for such work. Jesus chose but eleven men for this 
work out of all the thousands who heard him. God elects 
most people to stay at home and bear humble testimony to 
him in their own families and their own church. To cer- 
tain other people he gives special gifts and desires, and puts 
on them his Spirit, and it is their duty to do special work 
as missionaries aud teachers. They must not quench the 
Spirit. 

How strange it is that the disciples could not understand 
that Christ’s kingdom was spiritual! But do we always 
understand it? Do we not think sometimes that a success- 

















ful church isa rich church, with crowdod seats and a pop- 
ular minister? 

There is a great deal of instruction in the words, “ It is 
not for you to know times or seasons which the Father 
hath set within his own authority.” At another time 
when Christ was asked about the same thing he told his 
disciples that he did not know himself, nor did the angeis 
know, only the Father. Here he warns them not to be 
anxious about the date of his coming. The study of 
prophecy now runs a great deal to dates, which is precisely 
what we are warned against. Itis wise for us always to be 
found ready, and always doing our duty, but those who are 
studying the times when the prophecies will be fulfilled 
might be engaged in more profitable study of the Bible. 

We too are to be witnesses. The world will take us as 
witnesses, and our life should correspond. We have a 
special place for our witness, and God will hold us to 
account for it. Let not souls be lost through our neglect. 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BUSFIELD, T. E., Bangor, Me., resigns. 
CAULDWELL, A.., Sea Vine, accepts call to Newport, N. J. 
HILL, W. P., Greenwich, N. J., resigns. 


JAMES, CHARLES H., Attica, N. Y., resigns. 


RIGHTER, GEORGE M., Roxboro, Philadelphia, 
pot ie Beverly N as elphia, Penn., accepts 


SCHUTZ, J., Tama, Ia., resigns. 

WILCOX, S. E., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALGER, FRANK G., Streator, called to Oneida, Ill. 

AYER, Epwin L., Chase, accepts call to Clio, Mich. 


BACHELER, Francis P., Bozrahville, accepts call to Hocka- 
num, Conn. 


BURTNER, Danret E., Clay Center, Kan., resigns. 
ee. GARDNER §., Hill, N. H., accepts call to Three Rivers, 
ass. 





BUTLER, FRANK E., inst. recently Carthage, Mo. 


COTTON, Harry A., lately miscionary in West Central Africa, 
accepts call to Westmoreland, Kan 


DAY, Ernest E., Lone Rock, Wis., resigns. 

EATON, WALTER S., inst. recently First ch., Revere, Mass. 
HALL, ALBERT E., Warner, N. H., resigns. 

HAVEN, THEODORE W., Hope, N. D., resigns. 

HILLIARD, D. Lzz, Wisner, Neb., resigns. 

HOLMES, Henry, ord. June 7th, East Hampton, Conn. 
HYDE, Henry, Greenfield, Mass., withdraws his resignation. 


rr. GEORGE H., inst. June 8th, John St. ch., Lowell, 
Mass, 


LADE, James, Wells, Me., called to Little Compton, R. I. 
LEWIS, CaRLOos F., ord. June 7th, Boylston, Mass. 


McGOWN, RicHarD H., Northwood Centre, accepts call to 
Salmou Falls, N. H. 


MELLISH, Joun H., North Scituate, R. L., resigns. 

MITCHELL, GEORGE W., inst. June 7th, Franklin, Neb. 
MITCHELL, 8. L., Kingston, Ont., called to Jonesport, Me. 
MOSES, ALBERT C., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Shopiere, Wis. 


MOSES, Vincent, Lake Charles, La., accepts call to West New- 
bury, Mags, 


PERKINS, BENJAMIN F., inst. June 5th, South Coventry, Conn. 
PRICE, THomas M., Verndale, called to West Duluth, Minn. 
SMITH, Joun F., Olivet ch., Denver, Col., resigns. 

SMITH, W. B. T., Albany, Vt., resigns. 

STAUB, J. J., ord. June 2d, Scappoose, Ore. 


——. OAKLEY B., Picnkney, accepts call to Whitehall, 
Mic 


TORREY, Davip C., ord. recently, Byfield, Mass. 

WALKER, JosepH N., inst. recently, West Stewartstown, N. H. 
WARD, Mrs. SarAu F., Lesterville, S. D., resigns. % 
WEBSTER, EvGEne C., East Providence, R. I., resigns. 
WHITNEY, Jort F., Marshfield, Vt., resigns. 

WISE, Wriu1AM C., ord. June 2d, Scappoose, Ore. 


YALE, Davin L., Andover Sem., called to Morrisville, Vt., and 
Ellsworth, Me. 


YOUNG, ALBERT A., Monona, Ia., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDERSON. J. P., Cross Creek, Penn., accepts call to New Lis- 
bon, O. 

BEATTIE, JAMES H., Mehama, accepts call to McCoy and Zena, 
Ore. 

BROWN, Pavt F., Manasquan, accepts call to St. Elmo, Tenn. 

BURNFIELD, GEorGE S8., Toronto, Canada, called to North ch,, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

CLARKE, Asbury C., inst., June 16th, Grace ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DRESSER, E. L., Canton, called to Flandreau, S. D. 

GILES, Davip F., Windsor, N. Y., accepts call to Strasburg, 
Penn. 

HARMON, A. J., Lane Sem., accepts call to Tina, Mo. 

HERENDEEN, WELCOME R,, St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Wil- 
low Creek, Ill 


KIMBALL. Paani oldest inmate Presby anton Ministers’ Home, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., died June 15th, aged 99. 

NELSON, SAMUEL, ‘Princeton, N. J., called to Ambler ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn, 

McQUEEN, GLENKOIE, Rochester, N 
ton, Ul. 

PARK, Tuomas S., Winchester, O., resigns. 

POLLOCK, Joun H., inst. June 7th, Litchfield, N. Y. 

RAY, GrorGeE A., Seward, accepts call to Scotia, Neb. 

ROEMER, Joan L., inst. June 2ist, Fairview, Penn. 

Tee. WILLEAM, Murraysville, Penn., accepts call to Lodi 


. Y., accepts call to Prince- 


WHITAKER, Epuenr, Southhold, accepts call to Patchogue, N. Y. 

WILSON, Jonny, Creston, accepts call to New London, Q. 

YOUNG, J. FRANK, Wyeanwega, accepts call to Fort Howard 
Wis. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


AVERY, FREDERICK B., Frankford, Penn., accepts call to Paines- 

ville 

BISHOP, WIL.1AM §., Denver, Col., resigns. 

DOWNEY, W. Montcomery, Merrick, N. Y., resigns. 

GATES, W. H., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Ipswich, Mass. 

MILL, M. H., Lykens, accepts call to Scranton, Penn. 

WELLS, A.E., Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, ArtTHUR L., Highlands, Col., accepts call to Wood- 
lawn Park, Chicago, iu. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BADGER, GeorGE H., Unit., South Natick, Mass., 
to Rutherford, N. J. 

GAUTEBEL, J., Ref. Ger., Portland, Ore., resigns. 

KLINGESMITH, U. J., Luth., Kimberton, Penn., aceepts call to 
Syracuse, ing 

LIBBY, D. L. R., Unit., Putnam, Conn., accepts call to Water- 
town, N. Y. : 

LOWELL, GrorGe L., Cobb Divinity School, accepts call to 
Amesburg, 


accepts call 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our Uist of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volt recetved, The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice, 








A NOTABLE NOVEL.* 


Ir is a relief to get free from the strain 
of dealing with the commonplace, espe- 
cially when, as in the affairs of the critic, 
the flood of experience so often appears to 
force a swim in the mid-current of medi- 
ocrity. Not that the critic is ever 
mediocre; it would bea great mistake not 
to regard him as at least next to infallible. 
What we distinctly mean is that medi- 
ocrity has the overwhelming majority in 
present novel-writing. Nearly everybody, 
indeed, writes novels, and it is, therefore, 
not so strange that nearly ail the novels 
are worthiess. The one now under review 
is not worthless; it is a powerful piece of 
fiction; the greatest novel, in many re- 
spects, that has appeared within the pres- 
ent decade. 

The author of Calmire, whoever he is, 
we are inclined to think a man wrote it 
(tho in this day when women are doing 
such masculine work we cannot be sure), 
is capable of masterly achievement; we 
might say that he has achieved a masterly 
work in making this book. We must dis- 
tinctly avow at the outset, nevertheless, 
that we regard Calmire with distaste, 
even with aversion, as regards what we 
may call its moral scheme, which is about 
the same as that of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” 
with something of ‘‘David Grieve” rubbed 
into it. We have here a stronger, mere 
systematic and infinitely more logical 
plea for materialism than is put forth by 
both of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels 
combined. Christianity, as orthodox 
Church people would define it, is here as- 
sailed point foremost at a charge from the 
word go. Faith, a personal God, prayer 
and its efficacy, Heaven, Hell, the divinity 
of Christ and the possibility of a watchful 
and purposeful providetice, are all dashed 
aside to give place for the law of Nature. 
This dashing aside is not done with an 
Ingersoll’s assumption that rhetoric and 
plenty of cordial sneering can remove 
mountains: it is backed by weight and 
guided with an admirable show of fair- 
ness and liberality. Like ‘‘ Robert Els- 
mere,” this is less a novel than it is a con- 
versational treatise; it is, indeed, a dra- 
matic discussion throughout at least, we 
should say, four-fifths of its pages; but 
the reader who cares at all for such a dis- 
cussion will find it up to a high level of 
interest. 

If we must have didactic fiction, let us 
have it as we find it in Calmire, wrought 
out honestly, and with a broad-minded, 
cordial willingness to teach by looking at 
both sides of every question. That Cal- 
mire is a story with a burden of purpose, 
we are nevér able for a moment to forget. 
The tense strain of it tests to its utmost 
the substance of the work; and when we 
say that nowhere is a fiber broken, we 
feel that we are doing something like 
justice to the author’s fine artisanship. 
Assuming the premises so dear to the ag- 
nostics and opening our understanding to 
the absolutely knowable only, we may 
find in this piece of fiction about every- 
thing there is under Heaven to combat 
orthodox Christianity withal. The 742 
closely printed pages are compact of mer- 

ciless, forthright, unshrinking yet not ill- 
tempered onslaught. Revealed religion, 
the accepted faith of the Church of 
Christ, all that is dear to orthodox Chris- 
tians, is demolished—so far as the story of 
Calmire goes—with ease and with excel- 
lent cleverness. 

It goes with the saying that there is 
nothing new in the arguments here ad- 
vanced; but there is a good deal of strik- 
ing novelty in the way the author changes 
his point of view from page to page, and 
shows, as it were,a thousand facets of 
the crystal he is cutting. If we become a 
trifle tired now and again of the iteration 
and reiteration of Nina’s “‘ That is inter- 
esting,” or ‘‘That is new,” or ‘‘I had 
never thought of that,” when one or the 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


drawn on by the strong, direct and even 
flow of the story. 

There is no plot to speak of in Calmire, 
but there is an intense and sigularly fas- 
cinating presentation of life as real as 
realism itself and as romantic as romance, 
The scene is an American manufacturing 
place. Nina Wahring, the heroine, and 
her mother go to Fleuvemont at the 
aforesaid place to live with Mrs. Wahring’s 
cousin, Legrand Calmire. Here Nina 
meets and falls in love with another Cal- 
mire whose first name is Muriel. The girl 
is beautiful, bright, pure, and has been 
reared an orthodox Christian. Muriel 
Calmire is a romantic character cleverly 
invented and well drawn to captivate the 
average girl reader. He is physically 
powerful, inclined to be a good-natured 
bully, is well educated, jumps to conclu- 
sions head-foremost with a bump and 
takes susceptible young women’s breath 
away with his beauty, his cynicism and 
his naughty-but-niceness. The elder Cal- 
mire is presented as a thoughtful, earnest, 
liberal agnostic who cares for nothing but 
the truth as he can see it, feel it, hear it, 
know it in a physical way. These two 
men proceed to demolish Nina’s Chris- 
tianity, if not in short order, at least in due 
time. 

Of course an illicit love must come to 
the aid of this story. Your novelist of the 
final decade of the nineteenth century is 
not capable of writing a fiction of any 
length or strength without adultery to 
spice it with. Tolstoi and Ibsen and Fleu- 
bert and Guy de Maupassant and, well, 
everybody that a novelist would care to 
be associated with, deal in adultery as the 
choice tidbit of the fiction-writer’s edible 
offerings, and so must the rest, even 
Thomas Hardy and the author of, Cal- 
mire. We must at once free the last 
named, however, of any taint of dirtiness 
in handling the unclean subject. Only 
once does the impure relation give the 
reader a vivid glimpse of its passion and 
then the passion is resisted for love’s and 
honor’s sake. This, tho, is after the worst 
has already happened. The victim is a 
vulgar but beautiful girl named Minerva 
Granzine, and the seducer is the hero of 
the story, Muriel Calmire. 

There is a minister of the Gospel sigh- 
ing and puling through the book, as min- 
isters of the Gospel invariably do in 
agnostic novels, and wanting to marry 
Nina because God, as he fancies, has 
made them for each other. Nina prefers 
to marry the adulterer and take his 
bastard baby to rear! Upon the whole, 
given the preacher as here pictured and 
the scapegrace as he is painted, we can- 
not wonder at Nina’s choice; but the 
preacher is a wooden caricature and the 
seducer a cleverly drawn figure of ro- 
mance. 

Regarded as a work of art, Calmire is 
tremendously overloaded with redundan- 
cies and argumentative efflorescences; but 
we cannot escape noting that even the 
most protruding of these surplus onheap- 
ings tend powerfully, if cumbersomely, to 
serve the author's aim. We quit the book 
feeling that we have been regarding and 
studying with interest, even with fasci. 
nated imagination, a powerful engine of 
evil. The spirit of the book is far more 
masculine than that of ‘“ Robert Elsmere” 
and ‘‘ David Grieve”; it is also heavier in 
its touch and directer in its methods; but 
there is the thrill of genius in it which is 
just lacking in Mrs. Ward’s books. We 
cannot, however, say that this thrill comes 
out of the fiction-writer’s art; for the fas- 
cination seems rather a part of the au- 
thor’s than a part of the story’s appeal. 

The effect of Calmire on a healthy hu- 
man soul must be saddening. We cannot 
see a young, pure and lovable girl robbed 
of her faith in God and married to a bas- 
tard baby’s father, even in fiction, with- 
out feeling that the whole thing is against 
Nature, against morality, and thoroughly 
horrible. We think that upon the score of 
art, to say nothing of ethics, an author 
makes a great mistake when in a novel, 
avowedly written to combat orthodox 
Christianity, he feels it best to lug in adul- 
tery as one of the chief accomplishments 
of his champion of agnosticism. For by 
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doing this he seems openly to appeal to 
Hell for aid against Heaven. If his ar- 
guments are good at all they are good 
without being re-enforced by conscript 
auxiliaries direct from the regions of sin 
and shame. 

In Calmire we have not, as in ‘‘ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles,” any attempt to prove 
that a girl may commit adultery over and 
over again, and yet be a “‘ pure woman.” 
Minerva Granzine stands forth simply as 
aparty to an act which justly disgraces 
her; but, on the other hand, the author 
boldly projects the assertion that the man 
in the cage is, if not justifiable, being 
tempted, at least less to blame than the 
girl! We set forth this hideous feature of 
the book to call attention to the fact that 
agnostic novels seem to find fertile ground 
for their tap-roots in the mire of filthy 
theories of life. 

We have said that Calmire is a notable 
novel; we now say that it is a very dan- 
gerous one to come into the hands of 
young people. We feel that it is sure to 
be read and sure to be recommended as 
worth reading; and while we cannot and 
do not praise its purpose we readily ac- 
knowledge its power. It is its power flow- 
ing through a most evil theory of life, 
morals, philosophy and religion which 
makes it seem necessary to warn fathers 
and mothers against placing it in the way 
of their novel-loving children. 

Addressing ourselves to people of mature 
years we should say: read this book, for 
in it you will find about all that can possi- 
bly be said against Christianity in a pop- 
ular way and without subtile indirection 
or cunning reserve. Moreover, you will 
find a singularly engaging presentation of 
an’agnostic’s picture of human life in the 
concrete with its complex passions and in- 
comprehensible contradictions between 
law and justice, its joys, its sorrows, and 
its hopeless ending. If you are already a 
confirmed agnostic you will say: ‘*‘ Why, 
this is just what I could have written, had 
I but thought of it!” If you area Chris- 
tian you willrise from the reading all 
the more convinced that faith is not a 
thing to be snuffed out by a novel. 

What remains to be said of Calmire is 
that it strikes us as a book far and away 
superior to ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ David 
Grieve” or ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” in 
point of argument, directness of vision in 
handling questions of human conduct and 
in force of bold projection and apt and 
distinct illustration. Moreover, as a mere 
love story, this novel has that charm of 
blended romance and realism, that capti- 
vating verisimilitude and that nameless 
power to haunt one with its shame-tinged 
sorrow and happiness which testify un- 
mistakably of genius. It is a large book, 
it surrounds the mind and beetles over it; 
yet it is a small book as well, and gets 
home to the seat of one’s sentimentalities, 
so to speak, and lets its love talk and its 
mere sap of humor trickle pleasingly into 
one’s consciousness. It is a long while 
since we read, if we ever did, a novel 
which was less a novel, a story so over- 
whelmed with discussion, a romance so 
dark and repellant, a book so brimming 
with a certain scarcely definable fascina- 
tion, a work so bad in its purpose and yet 
so saturated with the spirit of fairness and 
of bold yet courteous unreserve. Wecan- 
not for a moment doubt the author’s sin- 
cerity in writing Calmire; he has “laid 
himself in his bow,” and has shot his ar- 
rows with all the might of him; we feel 
the thrill of his enthusiasm and the force 
of his honesty; but alas! we feel also his 
slow sinking into the mire upon which he 
has so courageously taken his footing, 
and in the end, when he sends Nina, the 
pure, the sweet, the spotless maiden to 
wedlock with Muriel the besmirched, we 
see more clearly than ever before that 
this life owes all that is absolutely good to 
(what the author of Calmire wonld smile 
at as the dream of a jaundiced and ill- 
educated imagination) the Christian faith 
pure and simple. 


- 
> 





AT the time Gordon was a prisoner at 
Khartam, Mason Bey undertook a mission 
to King John, of Abyssinia. An account 
of it has been written for the July Century 
by Frederic Villiers, the war correspond- 
ent.- 
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RECENT FRENCH THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT. — 


It is the exception and not the rule for 











. French theology to issue new sources of in- 


formation. A valuable example of these 
exceptions we have in the joint publication 
of A. Carriére and S. Berger, entitled, La 
Correspondance apocryphe de Saint Paul 
et des Corinthians, ancienne Version latine 
et Traduction du Texte Arménien. (Paris, 
1891.) This work brings new data both rel- 
ative and absolute. That a so-called Third 
Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians existed 
was well known to patristic scholars, altho 
in recent times only Drs. Zahn and Vetter 
had utilized it to any noteworthy degree. 
Now we have been surprised by the discov- 
ery of a Latin version made by Dr. Berger, 
of the Protestant Faculty of Paris; and in 
its publication, with commentary and in- 
troduction, he has been aided materially by 
Professor Carriére. The old Armenian 
Church has always had in her Bible such a 
letter, written in response to one addressed 
to the Apostle by the Corinthians. It was 
regarde? as canonical by the Armenians 
and stood next to the Second Epistle. Evi- 
dently this Church has had this letter 
among its sacred writings from the begin- 
ning. The Syrian Church of Edessa in the 
fourth century also had this letter and re- 
garded it as canonical], but soon after the 
days of Ephrem these letters were dropped 
from the Syrian codex. No later Syrian 
cites or uses them. From the writings of 
Ephrem, however, it appears that the 
Syrian Gnostic sect of the Bardesanites did 
not have this epistle among its collection of 
canonical books. From these data it ap- 
pears that this letter cannot have originated 
later than the close of the third century. 
Harnack, certainly an excellent § au- 
thority on the subject, thinks that it 
was written by the Catholic party 
in Edessa and was directed against 
the Gnostic sect of the Bardesanites. Zahn, 
however, regards it as originally a Greek 
production. This is evidently strengthened 
by the discovery of this Latin version. It 
certainly gives us a valuable aid for the 
study of the book, greatly excelling even 
the fine version of the Armenian furnished 
by Vetter. The present work contains a re- 
view of all previous researches into this 
enigmatical curiosity of patristic literature, 
and then a new French translation of the 
whole correspondence, both the shorter 
letter of the Corinthians and the longer re- 
ply of St. Paul, according to the Armenian 
Bible of Zohrab (1805). The manuscript of 
the newly discovered Latin version dates 
doubtlessly from the tenth or an earlier 
century. This new material for the study 
of the correspondence is the most valuable 
part of the book. The whole is now ina 
shape to be utilized by specialists in patris- 
tic studies. The letter of the Corinthians 
addresses a request to St. Paul on the 
teachings of a certain Simon and Cleopius 
who claims that the prophets and the gos- 
pels are not to be believed in a number of 
fundamental points. Paul’s reply answers 
the inquiries of his friends with scriptural 
arguments. , 
Excellent representative works of the two 
schools of thought that are now contending 
with increasing warmth for supremecy in 
the Protestant Church of France and of 
French Switzerland are Monod’s “ Le 
Probléme de, Vautorité” (1891, Lyon), and 
Donmergue’s “ L’autorité en Matiére de foi 
et la Nouvelle Ecole” (1892, Lausanne). It 
is the question of the source and founda- 
tion of faith which, in America, too, is 
speedily coming into the forefront of dis- 
cussion. The work of Monod is aclever argu- 
ment for aline of thought closely akin to 
the school of Ritschl in Germany; the second 
work is a protest against the tenets of the 
new school in the name of traditional the- 
ology. This controversy has affected a veri- 
table crisis even in the Free Church of the 
Vaudois, and the venerable and veteran Pro- 
fessor Godet has been compelled to enter 
the arena in defense of the methods and 
manners of theological research which his 
personality and work more than any other 
agency has stamped upon the conservative 
thought of French Protestantism. A the- 
ologie de la conscience, which transfers the 
seat of authority in religious matters for 
the written word as such to the individual 
consciousness, and which is accordingly in 
touch and tone with the-trend and tendency 
of advanced speculative theology every- 
where, has gained a strong hold on the Prot- 
estant French scholars. This Monod’s 
volume shows plainly and indeed boldly. 
There is not a word of God or a divine 
power which could compel us to accept the 
Gospel; rather the Gospel itself is the Word 
of God which wins us for faith and within 
us establishes itself as the authority needed, 
And what is this Gospel? It is the good 
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news of the establishment of the kingdom 
of God on earth, the love of God establish- 
ing this kingdom through Jesus Christ. 
The authority for Christian faith, accord- 
ing to evangelital principles, is the person 
of Jesus Christ which by its life 
and death achieved our salvation. 
This personality it is that awakens 
and strengthens faith. Monod’s thesis 
is thus in harmony with the new departure 
which, on account of the claims of biblical 
criticism as tothe character and contents 
of certain books of the Bible, transfers the 
seat of religion from the sacred book to the 
person of the Founder as he is accepted and 
appreciated by the individual believer. It 
is this subjective feature in the tenets of 
the new school which constitutes its strong 
and its weak side. It is here principally 
that the opposition makes itself felt, and in 
recent French theological works probably 
as ably by Doumergue as anywhere else, 
whose volume can justly becalled manifeste 
de la nouvelle orihodoxie. Its two chief 
divisions are, I, Les Definitions et la Mé- 
thode; II, Les Résultats (Le Christ; L’ Eglise; 
La Bible.) 

With the publication of the second vol- 
ume, the four composing the series of 
Gretillat’s ‘‘ Haposé de Théologie Systé- 
matique’’ (Paris, 1892), have been completed. 
It is the best scientific presentation ona 
larger scale of conservative French Protes- 
tant thought that has ever appeared, altho 
its conservatism does not blindly swear in 
verba magistri. It is positive and evan- 
gelical, yet open to bonest and fair criti- 
cism. It is one of the most solid works 
which French Protestantism has produced 
for decades. 


» 
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RECENT FICTION. 


The Well-spring of Immorality. A Tale 
of Indian Life. ByS. S. Hewlett. (New 
York: A.D. S. Randolph & Co. $1.50.) 
Those who like their fiction well saturated 
with the spirit of missionary work in be- 
nighted lands will find what they want in 
this book. It is a well-written story, setting 
forth with much feeling the life and ways 
of missionaries in the far East. It 
Happened Yesterday. A Novel. By Fred 
erick Marshall. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.) This is a story of the intensést 
modern sort, analyzing the eourse of a love- 
making between a G@tman gifl and a 
Frenchman. It s with the saying, that 
a good part of itis more essay than story, 
and that the outcome leaves the reader in 
doubt. Some of the characters, ‘however, 
are drawn with notable power, and the in- 
terest is maintained from beginning to end. 
Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By 
Mina E. Burton (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 50 cents), is No. 717 of the ‘‘Frank- 
lin Square Library.”’ Itis sensational toa 
degree, and will furnish great pleasure to the 
readers it was written for. Mystery is well 
handled, and there is enough of suffering 
and sorrow described to satisfy any reason- 
able demand for sentimental seasoning. 

















Roger Hunt. By Celia Parker Wool- 
ley. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) Good workmanship in a novel is 


something to be thankful for. If one has 
time to read for the mere pastime of read- 
ing, the sense of being cleverly led by the 
writer is pleasing, even when the leading at 
last ends nowhere in particular. The au- 
thor of this novel writes well; she knows 
what she wants to say, and says it clearly. 
Her story shows no great inventive power, 
nor does her analysis go as deep as she evi- 
dently imagines. Her herois a type of no 
particular interest, and his life gives us no 
new glimpse of human nature. Her heroine 
is better, but not admirably imagined. In 
aword Roger Hunt isa thoroughly well 
written, commonplace novel. Maid 
Marian, By T. Love Peacock. Edited by 
Richard Garnett, LL.D. (London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. $100.) The learned editor of 
this edition of Peacock’s works stumbles 
curiously in his ‘‘ Introduction” to the 
present volume. After pointing out that 
Scott in determining to write ‘ Ivanhoe” 
based his inspiration upon “good sense,” 
he proceeds to say that ‘‘ Peacock’s inspira- 
tion was drawn from deeper springs ’’! The 
romance of Maid Marian, like all Peacock’s 
books, hasa certain quaint charm anda 
leisurely, scholarly style. Its humor is 
plainly manufactured with care. As 
a story it does not amount to much 
nowadays, We do the thing better 
and with less apparent effort. 
Denzil Quarrier. By George Gissing. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) We 
pity the person who can find enjoyment in 
reading this novel. It is from first page to 
last a record of hopeless evil. The tone is not 
immoral; there is no bad'purpose in it; but 
it begins in crime, drags on through crime, 














and ends in suicide. His Great Self. 
By Marion Harland. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25.) Marion Harland 
writes a good story, a story that is sure to 
please a large number of readers without do- 
ing harm toany ofthem. His Great Self will 
not disappoint those who have long been 
friends of the author. It is quite up to what 
they have come to expect of her. Some of 
the pictures of old colonial life in Virginia 
are exceedingly true and fine. Grania. 
The Story of an Island. By the Hon. Emily 
Lawless. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00.) This isan Irish story of the Islands 
of Avon, written with a clearness which 
amounts almost to genius. We do not find 
it an altogether pleasing piece of fiction; but 
it opens into a life quite new to us, and so, 








despite its somberness, there is more than a 
touch of freshness along its pages. It is a 
sad story, and its end is saddening. 
Madame Thérése. Par Erckmann-Cha- 
trian. Edited and Annotated by George W. 
Rollins, Master in the Boston Latin School. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co. 70 cents.) This is a 
good edition for schools of a delightful little 
romance. The editor has written a prefa- 
tory essay, and has appended copious ex- 
planatory notes for the use of students. 
Rose and Ninette. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 50 
cents.).Mr. Henry James in one of his 
essuys described Daudet as a “great little 
novelist’; he might have gone further and 
added that Daudet comes nearer than any 
living writer to the power of Balzac in 
characterization. Rose and Ninette is not 
his best work, altho he so considers it, nor 
is it his worst; it is wholly French, and, 
doubtless, quite true to certain pbases of 
Parisian life. It has the charm, to the ex- 
tent that excellent translation can hold it, 
of Daudet’s style and manner, and of that 
blending of realism and romance which 
makes all of his stories so picturesque and 
singularly brilliant. Barring the inevi- 
table French cast of morals, it is a fic- 
tion to be rgad with deep interest. 
An Honest Lawyer. By Alvah Milton 
Kerr. (Chicago: F. J. Schultze & Co, $1.25.) 
We have never joined in the chase after the 
Great American Novel,” tho we have been 
among the few or the many who hold them- 
selves ready to welcome whatever in fiction 
is truly American. Mr. Kerr’s story now 
before us is marked with the badges of home 
production. In noslight degree it appeals 
to our sympathy as a work well imagined 
and thoroughly saturated with a good pur- 
pose. Its shortcomings in art, and they 
are many and glaring, do not obscure the 
strong outline of a fiction both compact and 
vigorous. Certainly there is life in it, 
actual human life, not more distorted and 
not more cruel on one hand or sentimental 
on the other than we often see it. Mr. Kerr 
gives evidence of ability to do better work, 
and we hope that he will doit. At present 
he deals too abundantly in preachiness, and 
depends to excess upon exclamatory rhet- 
oric. Vain Fortune, by George Moore 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00), 
is not so clearly American as “ An Honest 
Lawyer,” nor does it suggest as deep a 
knowledge of the commoner veins of ex- 
perience; but its art is so much finer that 
comparison would be impossible. Vain 
Fortune is written with considerable clev- 
erness, and presents its scenes and situa- 
tions adroitly and effectively. Like nearly 
all of the novels of the prevailing ‘‘ school” 
it ends with a thorn in the heart of its hap- 
piness. We wonder if there ever will be 
another novel written from the perusal of 
which a hearty, healthy soul can turn away 
with a comfortable and satisfied feeling? 
Hertha: A Romance, by Ernst Eckstein 
(New York, George Gottsburger Peck, 75 
cents), is translated from the German by 
Mrs. Edward Hamilton. It is still another 
story of how miserable a thing life is. The 
whole purpose of the author’s art is tu 
weave a web of terrible fate for his heroine, 
and this is done with consummate skill. It 
allendsin sorrow and madness. The 
Book of Pity and of Death. By Pierre 
Loti. Translated by T. P. O’Connor, M. P. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 50 
cents.) Whether or not this book is fiction 
we do not know: but we prefer to treat it 
as an idealization of the pathos of death. 
The hopelessness of life as viewed under 
special circumstances is pictured with 
startling force. Dollurocracy: An 
American Novel (New York, John A. Tay- 
lor & Co., 50 cents), is a story which pic- 
tures ina rather crude but vigorous fash- 
ion many phases of political life and action 
in our country. There runs through it a 
vein of good work in the way of setting 
forward bodily, as it were, types and in- 
stances. The newspaper man, the artist, 
the prig, the various species of the genus 
politician, anda host of other American 























life products are sketched singly or drawn 
in groups with a good deal of force and hu- 
mor. The Angular Stone, by Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, translated by Mary J. Ser- 
rano (New York, Cassell Publishing Co., 
50 cents), is an excellent translation of a 
novel which well represents the work of a 
famous Spanish author. It is a story of 
evil and its punishment, and is not 
very cheerful reading. Dreams of 
the Dead. By Edward Stanton. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 50 cents.) Those 
who care for the literature of ‘‘ Astral flit- 
tings” and “spiritual life,’”’ as the romanc- 
ers like to dish it up, will find Dreams of 
the Dead worth reading. We cannot see 
that its dreams come to much in the end, 
but they lead one through some cloudlands 
of suggestion out of which some drops of 
pure dew of truth might be distilled. 
Renée and Colette, by Debut Laforest, 
translated by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis (Cas- 
sell Publishing Co., 50 cents), is a fair trans- 
lation of a French novel of the Frenchiest 
sort. No. 16 of Lee & Shepard’s “‘ Good 
Company Series” is a new edition of Epes 
Sargent’s novel Peculiar, A Hero of the 
Southern Rebellion, which was first pub- 
lished in 1863. Tent and Bungalow. 
By an Idle Exile (Cassell Publishing Co., 
50 cents.), is No. 18 of the “ Unknown” 
Library. It contains a number of short 
stories of Indian life, some of them very 
geod, others only passable. Eline 
Vere. Translated from the Dutch of Louis 
Couperus, by J. T. Green, with an Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Gosse. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) Mr. Gosse writes an interest- 
ing little essay introducing this novel; but 
we do not find his praise borne out by the 
merits of the work. Eline Vere isa pessi- 
mistic study rather than a novel proper, 
and it runs a long way to come finally to a 
cup of poison. It will please those who en- 
joy seeing acrushed worm squirm. A 
Golden Gossip, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.00.), comes well up to the level of Mrs. 
Whitney’s best works. It isa thoroughly 
good story with a high purpose. Criticism 
. of the right sort will overlook a large 
amount of mere commonplace in keeping in 























unusual in current fiction, namely, sincer- 
ity anda lofty aim. There are lofty aims 
andlofty aims; Mrs. Whitney does not nurse 
any but the best. A Golden Gossip is a 
good book for girls to read. Roweny in 
Boston. A Novel. By Maria Louise Pool. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) Many 
.young women might read this story and 
lay some of its direct and indirect sugges- 
tions to heart. As a novel itis of alight 
order,readable and pleasing,cleverly written 
without anything in it particuliarly nota- 
ble. The Scapegoat, by Hall Caine, has 
just been issued by the United States Book 
Co.,in an illustrated paper edition. (50 cents.) 
—-—Miss Wilton, by Cornelia Warren 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25), is 
an entertaining society story, bright, light, 
gloomy, glad—anything and everything in 
aslender way. One reads it with asense of 
nothing in particular,and casts it aside not 
sorry of having given an idle hourtoit. It 
is notably well written in a style which is 
the common property of some fifty clever 
women and a half-dozen men. That 
Angelic Woman. A Story. By James L. 
Ludlow. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
Here is a story worth reading if only for the 
relief it gives one from the strain of acute 
suffering which runs through the main 
body of current fiction. Mr. Ludlow hada 
story to tell and told it in a very pleasing 
way.———The Fall of the Staincliffes. By 
Alfred Colbeck. (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.00.) Any book is of value if 
it discloses even feebly the evils of gam- 
bling. The present story took a prize offered 
for the best fiction portraying those evils; 
and we do not hesitate to say that the work 
is done with some force, tho not just as we 
would have had it done. It is a picture 
more than a real presentation of life. The 
best thing in the book is the short letter of 
Charles Kingsley to his son printed asa 
preface. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A 
Novel. By Thomas A. Pinkerton. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 50cents.) This 
is anovel with more of originality in it 
than we commonly find in the works of 
average English authorship. It is unequal- 
ly written, and it offends good taste at 
many turns; but there is a freshness in 
some of the characters, and the author has 
apoint of view of his own. Won at 
Last. By Agnes Giberne. (Boston: Bradley 
& Woodruff.) A good, pure story for girls. 
told in a way to interest and to sweeten 
young minds. 




















The Educational Review (Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler editor) for the month has two 
pretty radical papers bearing on the meth- 





ods of higher education. In the first Presi- 
dent Jordan outlines the educational 
scheme, which is to be followed at the Le- 
land Stanford University, and in the second 
we have from Richard G. Boone a partial 
exhibition of the results of the elective 
system, since 1885, in Indiana University. 
The interesting feature of these papers is 
that President Jordan was the author of 
the Indiana scheme, and that he continual- 
ly appeals toits results inthe support of 
plans laid down for his present institution. 
The showing made by Mr. Boone rests, how- 
ever, on a narrow basis for such far-reach- 
ing conclusions. It shows at best but a few 
years’ experience, and we have no assurance 
that the *‘ traditional ” method with which 
the comparison is made was of the best. Mr. 
Boone’s method of tabulation is more or 
less illusive. He reaches his conclusion 
that the free elective system will not ope- 
rate disastrously against linguistic study by 
grouping English, German, French, Greek. 
and Latin together under the head of ‘‘Lan- 
guage,” aud employs the statistics which 
apply to the three possible “soft ”’ choices 
which are includéd in the list to make a 
good showing for Greek and Latin. Even 
as they stand these tables show in the elec- 
tives taken a striking avoidance of mathe- 
matics, particularly so when it is remember- 
ed that Indiana University was supposed to 
be organized on a highly scientific basis. 
We suspect that time will show that the 
Professorial “‘ Adviser’’ who is relied on in 
both these schemes as a security against 
“soft’’ and senseless electives is a poor 
substitute for well-considered courses of 
study. Among other interesting matter in 
the Review we have only time to notice that 
on “‘ Values in the Education of the Deaf,’’ 
by Ed ward M. Gallaudet. The Andover 
Review, for June, also contains a paper on 
one phase of the educational question, 
alluded to above, the vigorous summary, 
| by Frank G. Moore, of the lively discussion 
at Cambridge (Eng.), of the ‘“‘ Greek Ques- 
tion.’”’ The editorial matterin this num- 
ber, 4s is the rule with this Review, counts 
formuch. Among the articles we note an 
effective, practical paper, by Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, on the essential need of religion 





view the golden values of what are. really~} in character (‘‘Morality: What is Better?’’) 


Miss Machar contributes an extremely good 
and interesting sketch of McLeod Campbell 
in her paper on “Leaders of Widening 
Christian Life and Thought.”———Our dif- 
ferences with the American Ecclesiastical 
Review are many and important; but they 
do not prevent us from admiring the enter- 
prise which has led its managers to project 
the issue of supplementary editions, with- 
out waiting for the regular monthly edi- 
tion, whenever anything involving High 
Church principles and requiring immediate 
discussion comes up. 


The Book of Job, by Robert A. Watson, 
D.D., is the latest addition to Dr. W. R. 
Nicoll’s ‘“‘ Expositor’s Bible.” (A. C. Arm- 
strong, New York. $1.50.) The Book of 
Job has profited more, perhaps, by the 
positive results of recent criticism than 
any in the Old Testament. Dr. Watson 
employs these results to the full in the 
present commentary, and in consequence 
gives a fullness and richness of meaning to 
the Book of which the older commentaries 
have little or no intimation. In his view the 
spiritual life of Israel was sinking over- 
whelmed under literalism and ritualism into 
an orthodoxy which had no power to hold the 
people together nor to support their faith 
and give them strength under the moral 
trials of life. The Book of Job is addressed 
to the need of the moment which, by the 
way; is the permanent need of humanity. 
Its author may have come from the north- 
ern tribes and been wholly free from the 
temple bondage of the tribes around Jeru- 
salem. He was wholly free from ritualism 
and literalism of every kind. Dr. Watson 
thinks that the Book must be brought 
down from the Mosaic antiquity attributed 
toit. He even assigns it a date later than 
Solomon iu the period immediately follow- 
ing the captivity of the northern tribes or 
to the time of the captivity of Judah. The 
strength and merit of the commentary lies 


in the exposition of the book itself 
and of its reasonings and conclusions 
as to the spiritual meaning of life. 





An Introduction to the Study of the 
Acts of the Apostles. By J. M. Stifier, 
D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
$1.25.) Dr. Stifler is Professor of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis in Crozer Theological 
Seminary at Chester, Penn. The general 
aim and purpose of his volume is not great- 
ly different from those which control the 
editors of the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible’”’ series. 
Tho his plan is more limited, and avoids all 
critical questions except these which con- 
cern directly the purpose and meaning of 
the author of the Book itself. Consequent- 
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ly we havein his Introduction twenty sec- 
tions, or chapters, each devoted to its own 
topic and all following in. orderly progres- 
sions thefounding,training and development 
of the Apostolic Church, which forms the 
subject of the Book. Dr. Stifier sticks 
closely and with great good sense to the 
main line of the history. For general read- 
ers we cannot speak too highly of his book. 
It marks the great events of this first period 
subsequent to the death and resurrection of 
Christ with masterly simplicity and good 
sense, and performs the work of such an 
Introduction by leaving the outlines and 
great features of the history sirorgly im- 
pressed on the student’s mind. 


A Girls Winter in India. By Mary 
Thorn Carpenter. With illustrations. (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Company, New York, $1.50.) 
A contagious enthusiasm pervades this 
book, and rises into romance if not poetry. 
It is bright and graceful. The author has 
no ambition to wander in learned digres- 
sion, but remains content and mistress of 
herself within the happy circle of her own 
delightful experiences. The literary jour- 
ney begins at Naples and wanders on by the 
Suez Canal to Ceylon, Bombay, Allahabad, 
Calcutta, Benares, Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore, Agra, and the Taj Mahal, Delhi, Jey- 
pore, and back to Bombay. The author 
makes herself equally at home with the 
missionaries and at the Viceroy’s ball in 
honor of the Russian Czarewitch, among 
Buddhists, Brahmans and Indian Fa- 
kirs. The book is not a study, neither po- 
litical, social, geographical nor religious. 
The author has apparently no scientific 
ambitions. For the most part the book is 
the bright and brilliant reflection of India 
on the highly sensitive imagination of an 
intelligent, vigorous American girl, teeming 
with sympathetic curiosity, and who has at 
command the entrée to the best and closest 
circles wherever she goes. The heliotype 
illustrations, like the rest of the book, are 
fresh, lifelike and telling. 


The Word of the Lord upon the Waters. 
(John W. Lovell Company, New York.) 
Under this title we have a peculiarly inter- 
esting and attractive collection of nine 
“Sermons read by ‘his Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor of Germany, while at sea on 
his voyages to the land of the Midnight 
Sun.” The sermons are said to have been 
composed by Dr. Richter, Army Chaplain. 
They are translated into English by John 
R. Mellraith. The first four, read in the voy- 


age of 1890, relate to the general topic of |. 


“The praise of God as declared in the Book 
of Nature,” and texts for them are natu- 
rally taken from the Psalms. The five 
which form the series for the voyage of 1891, 
are on the general topic, ‘‘ Christ, our Lord, 
Thee even the sea obeys.” The texts of 
this series are taken from the New Testa- 
ment and form a series of striking and even 
thrilling sermons to fall from the lips of 
any preacher, to say nothing of the princely 
reader for whom they were composed, and 
whose connection with them is of itself so 
rare acircumstance that were their merit 
as sermons,far less than it is, it would alone 
give marked interest to the book. Contrary 
to the usual fate of such productions com- 
posed for great personages to use, these nine 
sermons and especially the last five, are 
models of free, direct and dignified simplic- 
ity. They are not often surpassed, and 
they produce their full effect on the reader 
who peruses them even in this English 
translation. 


The New Columbia College Register of 
Officers and Students for 1891-2; and Hand- 
book of Information as to the University 
Faculties and the Schools under their 
Charge for 1892-3 is an impressive docu- 
ment with all sorts of information as to 
classes, studies, faculties, foundations and 
methods at Columbia, and with plenty of 
food for the thoughtful besides. What 
strikes us first and foremost is the predom- 
inance of university faculties and work 
over the more elementery academic four 
years’ curriculuni. Ofthe 1,564 students in 
all departments the School of Arts has in 
training for the Bachelor’s degree only 
296, or less than one-fifth; while the five uni- 
versity departments of Law, Medicine, 
Mining, Political Science and Philosophy 
have in them 1,550 students (282 of these, 
however, appear more than once in the list). 
This is an impressive illustration of the 
development in university organization our 
older colleges have been passing through. 
We note with great satisfaction that there 


have been during the year 195 students in_ 


the School of Political Science, while the 
School of Philosophy has also had the 
goodly number of 124 students.’ It occa- 
sions no surprise to see the department of 
Medicine lead with 570 students. The 
School of Mines comes next in number 





with 346, followed closely by the School of 
Law with 315. 


Sections VII, VIII, and IX of The Home 
and Haunts of Shakespeareare just publish- 
ed by the Scribner’s at $2.50 the Section. The 
descriptive letter press, tho a secondary 
part of the work, is gracefully and judi- 
ciously done, particularly so in the parts 
which relate to the great poet’s life at Strat- 
ford. No web of fancy finely spun is put 
forward to fill the gaps in the story, and no 
malign conclusion is drawn from the want 
of facts in the evidence. In common with the 
best. revent critics, Mr. Williams, the editor, 
ascribes the poet’s death to the marshy ex- 
halations which still breed typhoid and 
malaria from the soil on which New Place 
stood. The first number of the present in- 
stallment, Section [X,is aninspiration. In 
it with pen, brush, point and heliotype the 
author traces the classic Avon, from its 
springy source near the field of Naseby, 
where Cromwell overwhelmed Prince Ru- 
pert, down to the “ Bloody Meadows” of 
Tewksbury, where one scene of the Lancas- 
trian and Yorkist wars ended with the cap- 
ture of a queen and the death of her son, 
stabbed by Yorkist lords, whose swords 
stifled his cry for mercy. The text and 
illustrations of this Section flow along to- 
gether delightfully and make one of the 
the most successful numbers in this inter- 
esting series. 


Nothing is more remarkable in the recent 
history of higher education in this country 
than the recognition by our universities of 
what they owe to the general public in the 
educational way. The University Exten- 
sion is the distinct outgrowth of this new 
conception of the social functions and obli- 
gations ofa university. Such publications 
as we have from Johns Hopkins and the 
University of Pennsylvania are another. The 
Reviews published at Columbia, Harvard 
and New Haven,the NewEnglander did and 
its promising successor, the new Yale Re- 
view, does fulfill much the same function. 
We have before us another highly interest- 
ingexample in the Bulletin from the Lab- 
oratories of Natural History of the State 
University of lowa, published by the au- 
thority of the Regents at Iowa City, and 
containing eight original studies and re- 
ports on natural history topics. 

Visitors’ Companion at our Nation’s 
Cupitat. A Complete Guide for Washing- 
ton and its Environs. By George G. 
Evans. (Published by the same. Phila- 
delphia. In calf and gilt $2.50.) In 
this richly illustrated Guide to Wash- 
ington the visitor will find the intro- 
duction and guidance he requires for an 
intelligent survey of the national capital, 
together with a considerable appendix of 


interesting documentary matter which he. 


will be glad to have within convenient reach 
when visiting Washington, such as the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, Washington's Farewell Address, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Speech, etc. The illustrations 
are humerous and made expressly for this 
work. 


Familiar Studies in Homer. By Agnes 
M. Clerke. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $1.75.) Not at all academic but 
thoroughly delightful would be our ver- 
dict on this series of fascinating studies in 
Homer. The author has sat much in the 
dry light of technical study, but she writes 
in a very different atmosphere and makes 
her papers altogether charming. It is not 
often that we read papers more pleasing in 
themselves than those on ‘‘The Vog in 
Homer,” **‘ Homeric Horses,’’ and ‘“‘ Homer- 
ic Meals.”’ 

Typical Tales of Fancy, Romance and 
History, from Shakespeare’s Plays. Edited 
by Robert R. Raymond. (Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, New-York: $1.20.) From the 
story-telling point of view no reduction of 


‘| the Shakespeare tales can surpass Mary 


Lamb’s. For elocutionary or reading pur- 
poses it is possible Mr. Raymond’s book 
may be better. It is done very well indeed, 
with close adherence to the Shakespearean 
text,and a plentiful sprinkling of the poetry, 
all printed in an attractive form. 


+ 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE Macmillans have issued “The Au. 
tobiography of an English Gamekeeper.”’ 

.. The second number of the New World 
is even better and broader than was the 
first. 

.-The Italian educational system is dis- 
cussed by Edmondo de Amicis-in his new 
novel, “ Fra Scuola e Casa.” 

..Fénelon, by Paul Janet, 








is the 


newest aad most attractive of the superb 
series called “Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
gaits,” 





.-.-Christina Rossetti, in the current 
number of Literary Opinion, has an article 
concerning her brother’s home in Cheyne 
Walk. — 


..“‘ Cosmopolis”’ is the name of Paul 
Bourget's new work, in which he gives his 
impressions of England, Germany, Spain 
and Italy. 


..The title of the last volume of the 
collected essays of Anatole France, first 
published in Le Temps, will be ‘‘La Vie 
Littéraire. 


-.Lord Wolseley has finished the first 
two volumes of his memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. They will not be published, 
however, before autumn. 


.. The city of Cracow is the subject of a 
paper by Helen Zimmern, in the Magazine 
of Art for July. There are other interest- 
ing articles by Hubert Herkomer and 
Claude Phillips. 


.-.-A quarterly magazine is to be started 
at Harvard. Bishop Brooks presided at the 
meeting of the Alumni who are fathering 
the scheme, and the first number will be is- 
sued just after Commencement. 


..A noteworthy library is to be sold in 
London. It is that of R. F. Cooke, longa 
partner of John Murray the publisher. 
Among the treasures of this library are 
manuscripts of Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Byron. 


... Bernard Quaritch, of London, is pub- 
lishing Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with illustrations by Moyr-Smith 
after the manner of those he did for ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” some years since. 


..-Messrs. Macmillan & Co , have a new 
edition of Fielding’s ‘“‘ Journal of a Voyage © 
to Lisbon” in press. It will be prefaced 
and annotated by Mr. Austin Dobson who 
vill bring much sympathetic appreciation 
to the work. 


..Short Stories for July deepens its 
claim upon public recognition. Along with 
others as good but by less famous writers, 
there are tales by Octave Thanet, Wilkie 
Collins, Bret Harte, Zola, Clark Russell 
and Zschokke. 


....The two Gladstones, father and son, 
have the most readable articles in the Nine- 
teenth Century for June. They are “ Did 
Dante Study in Oxford?” by the coming 
Prime Minister, and ‘Ireland Blocks the 
Way,” by Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 


...Senator Sherman, under whose mas- 
terly Treasury administration the resump- 
tion of specie payment was effected, has 
read and approved of the article written by 
ex-Assistant Secretary Upton for the ‘‘ His’ 
toric Moments ”’ series in Scribner. 


-..Sir Walter Scott’s _grandnephew, 
Father Lockhart, who has just died, was 
counted by Newman, as one of the most 
ardent of the Littlemore men. Latterly, 
however, the deceased priest was known in 
London labors, especially at St. Ethelreda’s, 
Holborn. 


..The second volume of the English 
translation of the ‘‘ Commentary on Isaiah” 
by Franz Delitzsch, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Leipzig, is announced 
by Funk & Wagnalls. The name of De- 
litzschis sufficient to warrant widespread 
interest in the Commentary. 


..The death is announced of Anatole 
de la Forge, journalist, novelist, essayist, 
politician. This removes one more of the 
picturesque set of Parisians of whom Albert 
Wolff and Auguste Vitu were such shining 
examples. But neither they nor many an- 
other possessed just the power of Anatole 
de la Forge. 


..-Mr. Leslie Stephen, writing to the 
London Times, says that he thinks, after 
all, that the vestibule to the Chapter House 
at Westminster is an appropriate place for 
a Lowell memorial. There it was, indeed, 
that Mr. Lowell delivered three addresses 
on the sympathetic subjects of Coleridge, 
Stanley and Longfellow. 


...The second volume of Appleton’s Ca- 
nadian Guide-Book, namely ‘ Western 
Canada,” has appeared. Its author is Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll. The book treats of Mon- 
treal, Toronto, the Great Lakes, the Nepi- 
gon River, Manitoba, the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan, the Red River, the Rockies, the 
Canadian National Park, Westminster and 
Vancouver. 


....Puck’s political cartoons of June 15th 
will be keenly enjoyed by both Republicans 
and Democrats. The last page cartoon is a 
fling at a society fad, and is entitled: 
‘*Europe’s Noblemen in America. In 1776 
they allied themselves with America’s sons 





+ from high and noble motives. To-day they 


want to ally themselves with America’s 
daughters on a strictly cash basis.” 


...As remarkable a book as any this year 
is one by an American, Homer Hulbert, 
but published in the Korean dialect. Pro- 
fessor Hulbert has for some years been 
teaching in the Royal College at Séoul. 
Becoming impressed with the urgent neces- 
sity of such a work, he has published this 
“Political Geography,” treating of the 
physical, social and political characteristics 
of the different nations of the world. 


..One of the most important ‘announce- 
ments is that of Messrs. Ginn & Co. in re- 
gard to their forthcoming ‘‘ Students’ Edi- 
tion of the Age of Fable,’’ on the basis of 
Bulfinch’s famous work. Professor Gayley, 
of the University of California, in addition 
to revising and re-systematizing Bulfinch’s 
“Stories of Gods and Heroes,” has added 
his own historical and imterpretive com- 
mentary, and prefaced the whole by an in- 
troduction on the indebtedness of English 
poetry to the literature of fable. 


..The intimate correspondence of Ugo 
Foscolo, the first great propounder of Italian 
unity, has. just been given to the world. 
Aside from those indicating more exactly 
his relations to the other patriots, lettered 
men and artists of his day, such as Monti 
Milman and Canova, here is one of e -5 = 
interest to Americans in general and Bos- 
tonians in particular. It bears the date of 


“A letter is sent by Mr. Everett, who has left 
the United States to see all Europe, and espe- 
cially Italy and Greece. He is one of my best 
friends, and, tho quite young, he is letteratissimo 
and Professor of Greek in one of the universities 
of his country. He is also of the sweetest dis- 
position, and therefore I know that you, donna 
gentile, will welcome him as a friend, and that 
your friends will enjoy the conversation of one 
who has traveled and observed so much, and 
that you will help him to know and pity our un- 
happy Vesice. He will bring you newsof me; 
andas far as the outward man goes, they will be 


true tidings. But what is really true of ~ no 
one knows save myself. I have escaped ship- 
wreck, but navigate in tempestuous waters. 
Salute your son, 


Saranzo, and remem- 
ber your friend, 


ld, 
- UeGo FoscoLo.” 
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bean Sy and —— Chores se ag 
Somer yar x64, pp. XX 
. oNew York: Macmillan & Uo............. $8 00 
aningi Coloration. An Account of _ Princi- 
pal Facts and Theories relating to 
Colors and Markings of iubeaie. 
E. Bedda M.A,, Oxon., m -RS.E., 
With four colored Plates, a 4 a 
534,pp. vii, 288. "Phe same Reese 3 50 
The » Halognes of Plato. Translated into English 
Analyses and Introductions by_ b. 
Tomei. M.A. In five volumes. Third Edi- 
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Voiume Ii, 516. Volume tL cccxxxi, 
. olume? V, 645. Volume V, *cexxxviii, 
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The Expositor’s Bible. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M. an ane. The Epistle 
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recy & B.D. 8xé 404. New York: 
Cc. Armstrong & So! 
PR: Letters of Poilp | ema Stanhope, Ear] of 
Chesterfield h the Characters. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Index, by 
John Bradshaw, M.A.,LL.D. In three *vol- 
umes. ace ie I, pp. xxxi, 472. Vol- 
ume ant hs xii, A to 9%. Volume III, pp- 
xvi, 953 New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. ieriet Suceencsdeshhashopeaewosacess 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. By the Rev. John Macpt sien M.A. 
934x6, pp. vi, 445. The GRID, os iacvnsscesscessee 
Preeets: Its Origin and Development. By 
Letourneau. 76x54, pp. xii, 401. The 
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Conversations with Caniyie. Sir Charles Gavan 
Dutty, K.C.M.G TAX, pe. x, 261. The 
How to Read Isaiah. Being the Prophecies of 
Isaiah (ch. i-xxxix). Arranged in Order of 
Time and Subject, with Explanations and 
lossary ( IL of “How to Read the 
Prophets”). By t the Rev. mo. Blake, 
D.D. Second Edition. 74x54, pp. 189. The 
DOMIDS, 0 o50n0 din caewtusenetesses}dndeubnescayens ses 
whee ~ Theseht and Criticiom. By Brother 
Azarias. x534, D) pp. iy Vv, 273. Boston and New 
York: Houg ton, ROMANO go on asdsce sos 
The Little Bog-Trotters; or, a Few Da 
Conmore. By Clara Mulholland. 
numerous Ilustrations. bat bP. 
more, : John Murphy & Co...... ......+6- 
The moa nang ‘Child. By Hend = Conscience. 
‘Translated from the origing| Hiemish. 74x5. 
Two volumes in one. Pp. 145-160. Thesame. 
Maton Violet. pe William Black. New and 
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torn Harper & ros 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST READY:- 
A NEW NOVEL 
BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


AND 
WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


The Naulahka, 


A Story of West and East. With Rhymed 
Chapter Headings. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 
$1.50. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. 
$1.25. 


Plain Tales from the Hills. New and 
cheaper edition. $1.00. 

Life’s Handicap. $1.00. 

Just Published. With Maps. 8vo, $2.00. 


THE BARREN GROUND OF 
Northern Canada. 


By WARBURTON PIKE. 
With maps. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
NEW BOOKS, by Mr. William Winter. 
Shadows of the Stage, 


18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


Gray Days and Gold, 


New and Revised Edition. 
gilt, 75 cents. 


18mo, cloth, 


Shakespeare’s England. 


New and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, 
gilt, 75 cents. 


Just Published. Third Edition. 
$20.00. 


The Dialogues of Plato, 
Translated into English. With Analysis and 
Introductions. 

By B. JoweEtTT, M.A, 


Third Edition. 5 Volumes. Revised and 
corrected throughout. 8vo, gilt top, 
$20.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


112 F FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


6 ...14 A Banker’s Busi« 
Smal ness Hints for 


5 Vols. 


Falk |e nce 
About | Pam, 


Business bron.” 


Should be in every business man’s .n’s possession. 
. 60 pages, Finely printed, and attractive binding, 
Sent by mail. Paper, 20 3 Cloth, 60 cts. 
Index circular sent 


_ Fremont Publishing f Co, Fremont, Ohio. 
000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or) LigETs. Aves + ng egy OF. ey — ave 





York. “By Mrs. Tan eS heade yout tion 


By Rev. et cet Abbott, D.D. 


“itrtions from lash Christian love and faith. 250 remark- 
abe 1 # photopeapha of real life. 
RVSth tho |» — Men and 


‘omen. 0 8.008, mote rience and capital not 
sonmana fr We Teach Ali, Give Tiertn ‘and Extra Terms, 
Pay tfit Free. Write for Circulars to 
A. Dp. wo THINGTON & ©0., Hartford, Cona. 
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243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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HARPER’S 


POCO CON 


Tas Number contains many articles 
of national and patriotic interest, 
The opening paper, by Mt, CHARLES 
D. DESHLER, illustrated by Howarp 
PyLe, shows How the Declaration was 
Received in the Old Thirteen. The 
Frontispiece to.the Number is from 
Mr. Pye’s full-page drawing, repre- 
senting the reading of the Declaration 
to Washington’s army. 

Mr. JoHN HEARD, Jun., contributes 
a short story entitled Captain John, 
a very original character sketch, in- 
volving a pretty love-story, and at the 
same time a thrilling account of the 
duel between British and American 
ships in the harbor of Fayal, in 1814. 

Another article of national interest 
is The Growth of the Federal Power, by 
Mr. H. L. NELSON, showing especially 
the influence of the Western States in 
the development of centralization. 

Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS enters the 
lists as an advocate of ‘‘ American 
Spelling.’’ 

James RussELL LOWELL’s paper on 
Marlowe, the old English dramatist, 
will be keenly appreciated by all lovers 
of good literature. 

The especial art feature is Mr. Ep- 
win A. ABBEY’S illustrations of Shakes- 
peare’s comedy, All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. Mr. ANDREW LANG accompanies 
| the illustrations with an interesting 
| comment on the play. 
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NIAAA NAAR NY 
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A NEW LIGHT 


f- FOR) JULY] «. 
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MAGAZINE 


Mr. PoULTNEY BIGELOW gives a 
graphic picture of Russian life, espe- 
cially on The Czar’s Western Frontier. 

Mr. HowWELLs'’s exquisite novel, The 
World of Chance, is continued; and an- 
other delightful chapter of Miss W1L- |} 
KINS’s story Jane Field, is given, with 
a beautiful full-page illustration by Mr. 
W. T. SMEDLEY. 

Mr. R. Caton WoopvILLg, one of 
the greatest of living artists, contributes 
an article on The Capture of Wild Ele- 
phants in Mysore, illustrated from his 
own graphic drawings, This hunting 
expedition. has a special interest from |} 
the participation in it of the late Prince 
ALBERT VICTOR, ~ 

Mr. F.D. MILLET continues his pict- 
uresque description of the Country and 
People of the Lower Danube, illustrat- ; 
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ed from his own drawings and those of 
Mr. ALFRED PARSONS. S 

Mr. Cyrit HuMPHREYsS- DAVEN- |: 
PORT, F.S.A., contributes an interest- % 
ing article on Ancient Gold Work, |4 
illustrated mainly from Etruscan relics, |& 

The Number contains four poems: Y 
Two Moods, by Mr. THoMAs BAILEY 
ALDRICH ; At the Tomb of Juarez, by 
Mr. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH—both 
illustrated; A Penalty, by Miss Nrna |$ 
F, LAYARD ; and Closed, by Mrs. Exiz- 
ABETH STODDARD. 

Mr. GEORGE DU MAURIER resumes a 





his full-page cartoons; and, altogether, |9¥, 

| A short story by Mrs. M. E. M. the Number is one of the ‘richest ever |7)) 

| DAVIS, entitled The Soul of Rose Dede, issued for both literary and artistic If 

| displays this remarkable writer's ver- worth, as well as for its patriotic asso- SZ 
satile genius in a new field. ciations, |S 

7 Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year ¥ 
| PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York iW 
ra L_. ys 
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Catalogue free, Mention this paper. 
& CO.,16 Beekman Street,New York. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JULY. : 





k in America, (With 17 

Anthrepelesice) MW ARDERICK STARR. An out- 

line vot the highly creditable work that Americans 
are doing in the science of man. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Minneapolis Banks---The Exact Figures. 
Bank Statistics Show the Commercial Rank and Relative 
Importance of Cities. 


Minneapolis is Not Ashamed of Her Showing. 








The table below exhibits the Capital, Net Earnings and Deposits of our twenty- 
seven regularly organized banks at the close of business on May 17th. Thé official 
call of the Comptroller of the ener and of the Superintendent of State Banks 
were both made for that day, and the figures are taken from the verified statements 
of the banks, made and published in answer to these calls and according to law. Seven 
of these barks, as will be seen, are organized under the National Bank Act, seventeen 
under the State Banking Laws, two are Savings Banks (also under State Law), and 
one is a Private Bank with a paid-up capital. Now please note the footings below. 





Surplus and . 
BANKS. Capital. Net Profits. Deposits. 
Bank of Minneapolis (State), . $250,000 $42,664 66 $514,772 68 
. Bank of New England (State),* . SaaS See 126,188 22 
Citizens’ Bank (State), i : 250,000 28,668 05 859 
City (State), . ‘ , 300,000 6,213 88 1,009,191 57 
Columbia (Nationa]),* ; ne... | apaircdanson 445 
National Bank of Commerce (National), 1,000,000 54,646 69 1,130,059 93 
Commercial (State), . : ; - 200,000 26,166 59 631 12 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings (State), ........ 270,281 73 5,845,330 87 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ (State), ; 60,000 8,397 71 232,088 09 
First (National), ; . 1,000,000 433,632 07 4,552,722 98 
Flour City (National), 1,000,000 145,800 51 703,363 49 
Franklin (State), : . : 0 OD io": dakephoegs. > > panna 
German American (State), : 60,000 25,800 00 350,000 00 
Hennepin County Savings (State), 100,000 44,820 58 1,105,372 09 
Hill, Sons & Co. (Private),* . Sa Aa A 65,414 54 
Trish American (State), ‘ 100,000 15,286 46 860,951 25 
Metropolitan (State), 150,000 29,047 27 261,288 81 
Nicollet (National), 500,000 80,814 22 834,864 24 
Northwestern (National), 1,000,000 467,008 91 8,521,757 30 
People’s (State), “ 100,000 14,400 00 144,755 74 
Scandia (State), 60,000 43,220 12 410,757 66 
Security (State), 1,000,000 563,983 30 5,751,419 57 
Standard (State), ne? bcoteuice-. --. seusdnemsene 
State (State), . ’ ; 75,000 7,000 00 501,149 98 
Swedish American (State), 250,000 76.994 45 798,697 
Union (National), ‘ 500,000 59,772 57 839,967 13 
Washington (State), 100,000 6,222 29 376, 
Totals, 27 Banks, . $8,385,000 $2,450,842 06 $30,315,278 37 
2,450,842 
* New Banks. $10,835,842 


It thus appears that our regular banks have a working capital of nearly eleven mil- 
lion dollars and deposits amounting to over thirty million dollars. 

These figures, too, are independent of the several large incorporated Trust Com- 
nies, of the branch here of the ‘‘ Bank of Nova Scotia” (the only branch of that 
nk in the United States), and of the mutual building and loan and investment so- 

cieties, whose name is legion. 

The exchanges of the Minneapolis Clearing House for 1891 amounted to $366,720,- 
248.24, which figures are being rapidly increased, our city having several times ap- 
peared as the tenth in the Union in the amount of its bank exchanges. 

Altogether, doubtless, it would trouble any other youngster of a city of twenty- 
five years to match these figures—and Minneapolis only came into her full municipal 
rights in 1868. 


A SPECIMEN MINNEAPOLIS BANK: 
THE SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA. 


A notable example of the large banks of the city is ‘‘ The Security Bank of Minne- 
sota.” Commencing business in 1878, with a capital of $300,000.00, the same has 
been increased as its growing business demanded to one million dollars, while its 
undivided earnings have made a permanent addition of a full half-million dollars 
more to its working capital. 

Fron small beginnings its line of deposits has steadily increased until it has at 
frequent dates exceeded the sum of six million dollars. 

During these fourteen years since its organization it has never passed a dividend 
and it has paid back to its stockholders in this way the entire amount of their sub- 
scriptions to its capital stock ($1,000,000.00), while at the same time adding fifty per 
cent. to the total original sum. Altho its growth has been rapid the bank has never 
sacrificed its conservative principles for the sake of rapid gain. 

The officers of the bank are F. A. Chamberlain, President; Henry M. Knox, Vice 
President; E. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President; Perry Harrison, Cashier, and Thos. F. 
Hurley, Assistant Cashier. 

The pressure of its immense business commands the undivided attention of all the 
above officers and of a corps of over thirty employés. . 

Its fine banking office, on the main floor of the Guaranty Loan Building, presents 
an animated scene during business hours. This building is the most notable office- 
building in the city and is well worthy of a visit. Strangers in town, and especially 
those interested in banking or commercial business, are always, welcome at the bank, 


TO THE BANKING PUBLIC: 


To the foregoing articles (taken from The Minneapolis Times of May 29th) we 
append our full statement as called for May 17th. it will convince you of our 
perfectly solid condition. We will be pleased to receive your account or to handle 

our collections on any part of the Northwest. We have every facility for transact- 
ing business to your entire satisfaction, and solicit correspondence with these ends 
in view. Respectfully, 
F, A. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 


Statement of the Condition of the Security Bank of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, at the close of Business, May 17, 1892. 


RESOU RCES. 
Loans and Discounts, ‘ . $5,017,467 51 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures, . f 
Overdrafts, . Z ‘ ‘i 5,447 04 
City of Minneapolis and other Bonds, 76,641 51 
Due from Banks, ‘ ; 1,184,764 27 
Cash, : 5 a 901,082 54 
Current Expenses and Taxes Paid, 42,112 96 
$7,357.515 83 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock Paid in, , : ; : $1,000,000 00 
Surplus Fund, . . 250,000 00 
Undivided Profits, 356,096 26 
Deposits, . ‘ 5,751,419 57 
$7,357,515 88 


I, PERRY HARRISON, Cashier of the Security Bank of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, 
State of Minnesota, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. : 

Correct —Attest: 
H. M. CARPENTER, 
A. J. DEAN 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


financial 


STATE BANKS. 


WE publish this week the quarterly re- 
ports of a number of the State Banks do- 
ing business in this city, and call atten- 
tion to them as showing the result of wise 
and conservative financiering. The stocks 
of the New York City Banks are widely 
distributed throughout the country, largely 
on account of the confidence reposed in 
their management. 


BANK OF AMERICA, 


ROI, ais owas s 840 abv 0d sie civion $30,734,330 
Capital stock............csceecees 8,000,000 
ne ar FEE ES cE OIE 1,500,000 
Undivided profits................ 748,885 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 


TRORDUROOS 5 0. cee ccndepe cess cote $7,976,125 
Capital stack............sseeeeess 300,000 
ER eRe ae 600,000 
Undivided profits. .............. 92,844 


BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


~ 


+3 
3388 
S258 


BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 





ns, v5.00 das sn sate inekavbes $3,962,089 
oe Se eee 250,000 
MN skis 96's <b0d oudcavenaned 250,000 
Undivided profits ................ 271,461 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
ea ae $1,794,959 
COURS GOODE. < occ ccccccvecsceess 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 233,738 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
IOI... : csc eWenine’ once cssexe $3,470,254 
CRMUURE WURMEs as cose vecvcccs cose 250.000 
RE RS Dt GE Plaga eS 300,000 
Undivided a ee ee ae 82,051 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
INE oes caiisies nes siboe e's $2,547,699 
Capital stock... 100,000 
Surplus......... oi 800,000 
Undivided profits 103,863 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
. RES are ae $3,100,187 
ee ee eee 300,000 
SN. to bechs ak 6455500 0dhe040 300,000 
Undivided profits................. 143,092 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


ALLOWING for adverse conditions the 
stock market exhibits as much steadiness 
as could be expected. Considerable bear 
capital was made out of the effects of late 
storms upon crops and railroad earnings; 
but these had already been over discounted, 
and a rally in prices set in which would 
have probably continued had it not been 
for the renewal of gold exports. Over 
$7,000,000 of the yellow metal was sent to 
Europe last week, and more is expected to 
follow. This gold does not go to satisfy 
trade balances, because these are still 
largely in our favor. It does not goto 
satisfy any special demands of Eurpoean 
Governments, because such could be read- 
ily met abroad; nor does it go on account 
of financial stringency; for money is ex- 
ceptionally easy at all European centers. 
It goes there for none of these reasons; 
but, so far as can be ascertained, chiefly 
because Europe prefers having our gold 
to having our securities, the principal and 
interest of which might, they think, be 
ultimately paid in depreciated silver. In 
a few instances this preference, which 
months ago led to selling American secur- 
ities, has been partly due to the usual dis- 
satisfaction with American management; 
but the fear that now acts most forcibly 
upon the minds of European investors, is 
that our foolish silver policy is rapidly 
drifting us toward a silver basis with all its 
attendant disasters. It matters little for the 
moment whether these fears are exagger- 
ated or not. Stocks have been returned to 
us on this account for months past, andthe 
movement has not yet shown signs of 
really abating. The, equanimity, there- 
fore, with which this efflux of gold and 
influx of securities has been regarded here 
during all this time is something remark- 
able. Europeans see the dangers of our 
policy as clearly as do we ourselves; but 
being at the disadvantage of distance 
they do not as clearly appreciate the off- 
setting circumstances, which are the root 
and life of American confidence. They 
fail to realize that there is here a very 
pronounced belief that the national elec- 
tions this fall will bring out such an em- 
phatic demand for currency reforms that, 
which ever party proves successful, it will 
enter tontrol unqualifiedly pledged to 
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Congress disappoint in this respect, no one 
can foretell the difficulties that would fol- 
low, and for the time being this hope is 
the only real support to values. The 
average investor believes that common 
sense will prevail with our lawmakers, 
while the same hope prevents alarm about 
the monetary future in mercantile cir- 
cles, further encouragement of impor- 
tance being stimulated by the prospects of 
another abundant crop year in spite of re- 
cent disasters. On one or two occasions 
Europe has been inclined to take back the 
stocks sold last spring; better conditions 
there and strength here being the expla- 
nation. Unfortunately, however, our 
markets weakened at the critical moment, 
and new failures happened in London, 
thus delaying, if not destroying, the 
promised improvement there, and leaving 
a large amount of foreign stocks still held 
in New York. 


Speculation on Wall Street was decid- 
edly uninteresting. On the bullside there 
was neither leadership nor following. 
Some aggressiveness was shown by the 
bears, tho only of the spasmodic variety. 
The banks are in strong position, and 
money is too easy to work up apy alarm 
on that score; altho bankers do not lose 
sight of the fact that easy money is very 
largely due to expansion in the use of 
silver, and hence look askance upon the 
continuation of gold exports. Another 
subject of possible future anxiety is the 
position of the Treasury. Decreasing cus 
toms receipts and increasing pension de- 
mands are severely taxing the resources of 
Treasury officials, The net gold fund has, 
however, been increasing, having almost 
touched $115,000,000 during the first half 
of June, which will probably enable Sec- 
retary Foster to makea fairly good show- 
ing on July ist, the close of the fiscal 
year. Notwithstanding the pinch of cir- 
cumstances there is little if any doubt 
that the Treasury will be able to meet all 
obligations likely to fall due within the 
next six months; but beyond that time 
all is uncertain, and here also the 
next Congress is depended upon to 
save the Treasury from embarrassment. 
In strictly railroad matters the develop- 
ments of the week were not important. 
Several of the Grangers advanced sharply 
on short covering and better crop reports. 
New England was irregular, owing to the 
Housatonic Road having passed into other 
control, and Richmond Terminal was ad- 
versely affected by the appointment of a 
receiver for Richmond and Danville, one 
part of the system, and the unfavorable 
report of the expert who has just returr ed 
from a tour of inspection on behalf of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. The expectation 
that the latter firm will undertake re- 
organization of the property somewhat 
checked selling. Reading continues to 
fluctuate according to the varying phases 
of the suits against the company. Rail- 
road earnings now make much more favor- 
able comparisons than three or four weeks 
ago, During the first week of June 79 
roads earned $6,977,000, or over 6% more 
than the same week last year. In the 
second week ten roads reported an in- 
crease of nearly 14%; St. Paul making 
conspicuously heavy gains. The only 
roads showing declines of any impor- 
tance are Northern Pacific, Texas and Pa- 
cific and Mexican National. The month 
of April, which is often an indifferent one 
for railroads, yielded poor net results. 
According to the Chronicle the net 
earnings upon 127 roads during that 
month were $16,013,000; a slight decrease 
of $14,800 compared with last year. In 
view of bad weather, poor roads, business 
depression in the South and on the Pa- 
cific coast, as well as increased expenses 
on the majority of roads, the results were 
not so bad as expected. Since that date 
the conditions have changed for the bet- 
ter as returns for June amply confirm. 


In business circles the tone is not 
very jubilant; still, the worst that can be 
said is that a little disappointment exists 
where expéctations had been over san- 
guine, and merchants are a trifle mixed 
by conflicting influences. The after-effects 
of storms, also political agitations, which 
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all act detrimentally upon business, 
Nevertheless confidence remains undis- 
turbed. Clearings at the principal cities 
last week were about 12¢ greater than 
last year, speculagion being less active. 
Cotton and grain were influenced largely 
by prospects of the anti-option, which 
ha3 been referred to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. There is some fear of its 
passing the Senate; and, having already 
passed the House, it will next come before 
the President, unless it fortunately dies 
in committee. It seems very improb- 
able that President Harrison will 
affix his signature to such a document. 
Should the bill become law, it would cer- 
tainly transfer control of our cotton and 
wheat markets to Liverpool and other for- 
eign centers. As these markets are habit- 
ually bearish, it follows that the bill 
would act most, injuriously upon. those 
whom it is intended to benefit. Arrange- 
ments have already been made at some of 
the foreign exchanges for taking over the 
American option business; and if that 
takes place lower prices may be expected 
for all our agricultural products. The 
iron trade is unsettled. by fears of a great 
strike in the iron and steel works of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Trade has been dull, 
and the raw material markets are gener- 
ally overstocked, in spite of reduced pro- 
duction. The cheapening of steel ‘and 
consequent competition with iron also 
adds to depression in that department of 
the iron industry. Copper was strength- 
ened by the international combination for 
restricting exports—a somewhat question- 
able policy for American managers in 
view of the large stocks now on hand. 


Our exports are still phenomenal. Their 
total in May was $69,681,462, the imports 
being $68,617,381, leaving an excess of the 
former of $1,064,081. In May, last year, 
there wasan excess of imports amounting 
to $13,931,516. In eleven months the ex- 
cess of exports has been $210,000,000, 
which, allowing for gold exports and 
other items that enter into the trade bal- 
ance, indicate that we have within the 
present fiscal year taken back at least 
$100,000,000 of our securities. Of course 
this is not an entirely satisfactory feature, 
but it is something very remarkable that 
we have been able to accept these stocks 
with so little depression in values. Cer- 
tainly Americans have confidence in their 
properties, if foreigners have not. As 
bearing upon exports the comparison of 
principal details for the month are inter- 
esting: 

May, 1892. May, 1891. 





Breadstuffs............ .. $19,410,894 $12,330,231 
GE cv cccasecnnendnco ena 10,754,662 11,460,987 
Provisions............+. .. 11,099,977 7,410,469 
Cattle and hogs........... 3,408,331 1,845.923 
Petroloum........ csccccee 3,171,926 3,585,276 

MES os ccsse came eeas . $47,840,290 $36,632,886 


Crop conditions in the West and North- 
west are more favorable. Corn is devel- 
oping rapidly, and the outlook for this crop 
is. much better than at the beginning of 
June. Wheat has also improved since 
issue of the Government report, the area 
being about the same as last year. It will 
be remembered that a feature of this re- 
port was the striking improvement in con- 
dition of winter wheat between May ist 
and June ist. For cotton the outlook is 
not so satisfactory, the best feature of the 
report being a decrease of 16% on acreage. 
Crop accounts from Europe are favorable, 
except from Russia where another short 
season is threatened. 





Money continues easy, gold shipments 
having no perceptible effect. Call loans 
average 13%. Commercial paper is _less 
active, demand being less urgent but offer- 
ingsare also less plentiful. Bankers are 
conservative, and merchants find trade 
frequently dull. Time money is not 
offered so freely, but rates remain about 
the same, 3¢ being the figure for four to 
five months and 344% for six months. Cur- 
rency is still returning from the interior. 
The bank reserves are strong, their surplus 
being $22,783,000 against $16,172,000 a 
year ago. 





The following is a comparison of the 


“Specie... seceeseeeee 101,054,300 
. Legal tenders... 57,645,300 56,120,700 Inc. 1,524,600 
Deposits. 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 18. Junell. Differences. 
Loans . ++ $496,564,000 $493,669,700 Inc. $2,894,300 
102,945,900 Dec. 1,891,000 


. 543,663,100 542,083,000 Inc. 1,580,100 
5,628,000 5,601,500 Inc. 26,500 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie............ $101,054,300 $102,945,900 Dec. $1,891,600 
Legal tenders... 57,645,300 56,120,700 Inc. 1,524,600 


Total reserve. . $158,699,600 $159,066,600 Dec. $367,000 
135,915,775 135,520,750 Inc, 295,025 








egal reguire- 
ments.... June ith, 45,850 Dec. 762,025 
Excess of reserve June + 18s peesesoe 16,172,225 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling exchange was 
without important change. 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows: 





60days. 3days. 
BE i viene snvdacovessesescess coe OF re hv 
Paris, Francs. 5. 5 
Geneva...... 20... - 51 
Berlin Reichsmarks.. wes 9 
Amsterdam Guilders ............... . 4034 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


Bid. 
AMOTIOR. «2.2. 220000000 212 \M 
American Exchange. 157 |M 


w 

Butchers’ & Droyers’. 188 

Central National..... 135 
National. 




















. Coun 
My National ix: eee 























ate Maou. Be 200 
] Nai " .. 410 |Western National. - 12 
Manhattan.. 185 








BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 18th, were as follows: 


Merohants:.. 
rchants’ Ex. 
Southern (old).. - 10 
of — York. ‘ 











Women 











Bid. Asked. 
H. B. me ‘ato 106 
a. 100 
= 101 
Thurber- Wyland Ce e io 
do. pfd... - 8 984g 
Proctor & Gamble com Sane cechondes 105 se 
> S. . Se $e.’ og ae 
Ist. mtge cee ae 
P. Lorillard Co. com... wie Se 
do. pfd...... 118 
Blac kwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. 63 
American Straw 90 
Celluloid Co.......... 96 
American Soda Fountain Co es 
New York Biscuit Co. cos 69 
Diamond Match Co...........++ «++ 137 138 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112 1134 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


-The net earnings of the Rio Grande 
Western Railway for April were $74,- 
1 


-A portrait of the late John Jay 
Knox has been presented to the Chamber 
of Commerce by George Wilson, the Sec- 
retary of the Chamber. 


...-Mr. Joseph H. Seaman has been ap- 
pointed General Agent of the Cromeall 
Steamship Line in this city. Coming toa 
young man like Mr. Seaman, this ap- 
honorable. particularly gratifying and 

onorable. 


-The mills at Minneapolis, Minn. 
produced morc flour for the week ending 
June 11ththan in any previous week in 
their history. The total number of bar- 
rels was 214,930. The heaviest previous 
output was 208,930 for the week ending 
October, 3ist, 1891. 


-The two newest trusts to be incor- 
porated are the Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany and the United States Cutlery Com- 
pany. The former claims to have made 
protits in 1891 sufficient to pay a dividend 
of 8 percent. on the preferred stock and 
over 16 per cent. on the common stock. 


..The report of the sale of the Housa- 
tonic Railway to persons closely identified 
with the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road was confirmed by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, who said: 


“Tt is true that I effected the purchase of 





the Heusatonic, and tnat | am the heaviest 


owner of its stock. As to the reported de- 
cline in the stock of the New York and New 
England, I have only to say that lam not 
interested in that enterprise.” 


....The following of the Associated 
Banks of this city held average deposits 
June 18th of over $10,000,000: 


Be 


BS 
BEE 


BPPRRAR EEE 
ce 


< 
® 


BS} 
ZRS= 
S255 





...,Among the securities sold at Auc- 
tion ‘on the Real Estate Exchange on the 
14th and 15th insts. were the iollowing 
lots: 

167 alors Maracaibo Elec. Light Co., at 5c. per 


are. 
$15,000, M. & E. Rd. first. mort. 7% bonds, ine 





. Co 
$15,000 Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Ry. Go. 
first mort. 7% bonds, due 1907............. 
ne Y.C.and H. R. Rd. Co. 52 a 





7 gold bonds, due 1937, $1. each.. 
11 shares Central Park Imp. 
$14,000 State of N.C 

"Trust Co. Certs.).; 
2 oy) we Library r share 
$2,000 State N. C. os “bonds (Ghathe am Rd. 





$275 
C. special tax bonds, (U.S. 














$10, 000 International and G. 
ld bonds, due I 
$10, Tex. Cent. Ry. “Co. fi 
"bonds Ye ER 
30 shares Home Insurance Co . “iB 
$10,000 Ft. W. and Denver City Ry. Co. first mort. 
6% bends, a Re 100% 
$25, AY . Rd. Co. first mort. 6% bonds, oi 








We eee see 





9 shares. rays Fire Co 22 
$4,000 E. Lex. ae Big Sandy Rad. first me 
SD Eee 
Ex. and Auc. Room, lim 90144@98 
5 shares Celluloid Co.................ceseeseees 9534 
~_— ds and O. Grain Elevator 4% bo: ds, 





6% shares. Sec. Ave. Ri 
$40,000 Ore. and Pac. Ra “Go: first mort. ‘sonde 
(Farmers’ L. and T. Co. cert. of dep.)..... 144g 
10 shares Fire Association of N. Y..............! fi 
sue Mutual Fire Ins. Co. cert. of profit...... 61% 
30 shares Hamilton Fire Insurance Co.......... 71 
5 shares Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y.....944% 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Central National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three anda 
half per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
aan of three per cent., payable July 
st 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a dividend of one and one-half 
per cent. on the capital stock, payable 
pi 1st. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. Has 
pees railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 

borers. To manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


at opportunities neglected we wish to 
say: Duluth is now where C 

















information. 
‘C. E. LOVETT & CO. 





Fires More 
Q% tec attention given. Highest ref- 
quces, re C, Crossman, Salt Lake City, Utah 


AUSTIN PARK is located one-half mile west 

of GRANT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, CHI- 

Caco ILL. It is a beautiful suburb, high and 
feet above Lake Michigan, 23 minutes from 


age Loans! Security per- 0% 
0 





all on stone foundations, jighted Oy electricity. None 
500. wy 4 St 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND, 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The -and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast- 
The Grea Area of adjacent Agricultural Land- 
The most M: ificent ‘orests of as LA — world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, ae 

and other ores. Extensive _Quarri 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formatiop can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


NTED, a reliable man with $2,000, to take the 
New ANT py of a Chicago concern in a good, 


JRE KA ELECTRIC CO., 
151 and 153 Monroe Street, Chicage, Ih. 


aa INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & £9 y 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREE 


THEINVESTORS ADV IsQRY co. <of cn 
sas City, is doing goed werk for Eastern Mort; 
Holders, in looking up Securities and titles,in case o: : 
=" y foreclosure or otherwise. Charges: moderate. 
A. H. CLINE, Manager. Kansa« (City, Me. 


o 8% Ne 


Tacoma dz to. ed reports, Policy of Title 
Insurance. . Eastern and fic Coast references. 
Correspondence solicited 

MAYNARD & MAYNARD, Tacoma, Wash. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER CENT. Interest ateowsce} First mort- 
a Portland esl orem securities. 























‘ JAMES E. DAVIS& CO, 
No. 201 1-2 Morrison St, Portland, Oregon 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


upon Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas “and Colorado lands foreclosed, and 
titles examined at the least expense consistent with 
thorough work. References if desired. 5S. E. HOS- 
TETTER, Attorney at Law, Sioux City, Iowa. 








-% “ 
bu —< bmi Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
will be com np leted about July 15th. Lots on sale new 
at $150 to $25) each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
realize the increase in vaiue which will tesult on 
completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps and general information to 
Highland Improvement Coes Duluth, Minn. 


= 
DENVER 

Land within five miles 
Real Estate from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America, 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the Sian five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. who have never seen the property 
hawe made, in from three to five years, 
Mi =< “4 4 information furnished upon 1002, 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER. COL, 




















FRUIT LANDS IN COLORADO 


Irrigated land set in assorted fruit 
trees in the celebrated fruit zone of Colo- 
rado, the land of sunshine, which yields 
the finest crops of deciduous fruits in the 
world. Excellent home market. Sure 
crops. No failure in 11 years. No pests. 
Money in it for investors as well as for 
actual settlers. Easy terms. Write 


THE DELTA COUNTY FRUIT LAND CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 











LEGAL NOTICE. se 


N pursuance of an order of Hon. RASTUS S. RAN- 
SOM, Surrogate of the City and County of New 
York, Notice is JAS aE? to all persons having 
claims a go JAN AFFEY, late of the City of 





No. i re 
fore the 15th day of October next. Dated New oi 


pe 2ist day of March, 1892. JOHN: HAFFEY, AH 
FEY, ©xecutors. JOHN B. Mato, ‘Atworney for 
Seseutend: ' wav. New York C 








DIVIDEND. 


Lf * ene Al NATIONAL BANK OF THECITY 
F NEW YORK.—NEw YORK, June 14th, 1892. 


FIFTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 


DEND. 
The directors of this — per e this day pecleged a 
semi-annual dividend of T EE AND ONE HALF 
PER CENT., tree from ay oa of the earnings for 
the current six months, payable on and after Friday, 
July ist, 1892. The transfer books will be closed from 
3 P.M. Tuesday, June nen * until the morning of July 
5th, 1892. . L. STRONG, President. 
MOUNT WOnRIS BANK, ? 
~~ te ~ 9 Park Avenue, > 
NE K, June 14th, 1892. ) 
HE DIRECTORS: ri AV E THIS DAY DECLARED 
a semi-annual dividend of Three Per Cent., pay- 
able on and atter ony. a 1892. 
- ROBINSON, po: 
cNHATTAN | RAILWAY COMPAN 
No. 71 BROapw AY, NEW YORK, , af lath, 1892. 
eHIRTY THIRD DIVIDEND. 
arterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PERS SENT. on the capital stock of this company, has 
been declared, » pay able at this office on and after 
cae Ist, 1892. The transfer books will be closed on 
Friday, Sune i7th, at 30’ rey P. M., and reopened on 
Saturday, July 2d) ‘en 10 A. 
MeWwIL. LIAMS, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, June 8th, 1892. 
DIVIDEND NO. 95. 
MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon thé capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing June 30th, inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer, on and after the lith day of July next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on 
the 20th day of June inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 2th, inst., and reopen on the morn- 

















ing of July Ist next, ROCHESTER, Treasurer 





22 (886) 


THE INDE 





PENDENT. 





June 23, 1892. 














Atchison, Topeka&Santa Fe 
Railroad Company, 


P.O. Box 346. 


No. % Milk St. Boston, June 8. 


Income Bond Conversion. 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 

Income Bonds are now being received for exchange 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, under the Plan 
of Conversion, in effect June 1, 1892, by the following- 
appointed agencies: 


UNION TRUST 00. OF NEW YORK, 


At Office of Atchison Oo., 
95 Milk &t., Boston. 


UNION TRUST 00. OF NEW YORK, 
80 Broadway, New York Oity. 
BARING BROTHERS & 00., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E, (. 


Holders forwarding bonds from distant points in 
America should ship them, by express, to the Union 
Trust Company of New York, 80 Broadway, New York 


Piaers in foreign countries should ship their bonds 
to Baring Brothers & Company, Limited, London. 

All expenses cf transmission of bonds delivered at 
either of the above Agencies will be paid by the 
Atchison Company. 

Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the work 
upon which is proceeding with dispatch, Negotiable 
Certificates of the Company and Depository will be 
delivered Income Bondholders, jo be exchanged with- 
out unnecessary delay for the former in due course. 
Application to list these Certificates has been made 
tothe Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York and 
abroad. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for 
exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less 
than $100 and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bondscalled for exchange un- 
der Circular 63 of October 15, 1889, upon presenting 
their bonds to any of the Agencies mentioned, can 
effect the original and present exchanges at the same 
time. 


TO ENABLE THE COMPANY AND ITS 
AGENCIES TO PROMPLLY CARRY OUT 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HEREIN, 
HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR 
INCOME BONDS BEFORE JULY 15, 1892. 

SUBSCRIPTION TO SECOND MORTGAGE PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS CLASS “ B.”’ 

The Management considers at present a fair basis of 
market value of the new Second Mortgage 4 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds Class ** B” to be 70. 

Holders of Income Bonds depositing the Bonds 
for exchange are invited to subscribe to any amount 
of $5,000,000f these bonds, which will be authorized 
to be issued for Improvements to be made for the first 
year, veginning with July 1, 1892, at a priee of. 67, the 
bonds allotted to carry all coupons for Interest at 4 
per cent. from July 1, 1892. 

Each depositor of $1,600 in Income Bonds will be 
entitled to subscribe for $100 of the new Second Mort- 
gage Class “ B’’ Four Per Cent. Bonds. In the event 
of applications exceeding the total amount to be 
offered for subscription, the excess will be adjusted 
in proportion to holdings. 

Arrangements have been made by which this sub- 
scription has been underwritten, a syndicate having 
been formed to takeall the bonds not availed of by 
Income Bondholders: 

SUCSCRIPTIONS WILL BE PAYABLE AS FOL- 
LOWS: 

10 PER CENT. IN CASH TO ACCOMPANY APPLI- 
CATION. 

2% PER CENT. UPON ALLOTMENT. 

2% PER CENT. WITHIN 30 DAYS AFTER ALLOT- 
MENT. 

2% PER CENT. WITHIN 
LOTMENT. 

20 PER CENT. WITHIN 90 DAYS AFTER ALLOT- 
MENT. 

PAYMENTS MAY BE ANTICIPATED 
UPON ANY DAY UPON WHICH INSTAL- 
MENTS ARE DUE, ANDINTEREST WILL 
BE ALLOWED THEREON ATTHE RATE 
OF FOUR PER CENTUM PER ANNUM. 

The Subscriptien List will close on the 1st 
ot July, 1892. ‘ 

ALL CASH PAYMENTS under this Subscription 
will be made to the ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILROAD COMPANY, 9% MILK ST., 
BOSTON, and at its Fiscal Agencies, Messrs. BAR- 
ING, MAGOUN & CO., 15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
and Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
BISHOPSGATE-WITHIN, LONDON, ENGLAND, at 
all of which places blanks will be furnished as may 
be required. Receipts will be issued by such deposi- 
tories as Agents for the Subscribers upon the under- 
standing that the moneys received shall be held in 
trust, not to be paid for the uses of the Railroad Com- 
pany until the Directors of said Company shall 
official announce that the Plan of Conversion has 
become effective. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES oencerning 
this Plan and application for Circulars and blanks 
for use thereunder can be made of Messrs. BARING, 
MAGOUN & CO., 5b WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
CITY, Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIM- 
ITED, LONDON, ENGLAND, and of J. W. REIN- 
HART, VICE-PRESIDENT, ATCHISON COMPANY, 
% MILK STREET, BOSTON. By order of the Board 
of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
REINHART, Vice-President. 


1%—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, = 7 = 7 = 


6 DAYS AFTER AL- 


J. W. 





Wash. 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





Paid-Up Capital. ....... $600,000 
Surplus and RNS =r profits.$114,091 

Offers 6 . Debentures, secured by 
deposit of pao with the Union Trust 
fompone of New York. Amount of issue 
lim by Law. Connecticut Trustees 
Executors, ete., are permitted by law to invest 


ae. P w. 
nm ly meee RINGLE, DALLAS & Co., 8. 
Rd OUCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


DULUTH. 


gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


A Substantial Ivestent | 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
00 -, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State otf Washington for the 
past five years were 187%, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stocke 
holders, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
a Aart fay ib dglet $500,000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of the Banking Department 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York. 

This old and well-known Company offers its Ten 
Year Debentures, issued in Denominations of $500. 
and $1,000.00, fully secured by first Mortgages on Real 
Estate deposited with Trustees. They are avery con 
venient and perfectly safe investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors. 

References will be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 

JOUN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


EIGHT per cent. waih tation for FIVE YEARS 
from date = pease on an investment of $11 - 
Insurance and Taxes also pois for same lengt 
time. Also Investment of $100,000 paying 10 per See. 
at present time. Write for full particulars and refer- 
ences. 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 





W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
Real Estate & First Mort- 

















L. R. GIDDINGS & CO.,|@ 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
6 Per POE y : on, Improved Chi 
Rt 


‘MINNEAPOLIS. Real pete op tase, Insurance, 
J. B. TABOUR, 325 Filteneeta Avenue. 
SOR ANE 1 THE BS BEAUTIFUL, 








The Great has just built into 
aa. ou can See e to Spokane on the 
reat Northern, the eee Pacific. the Union Pa- 
is or the Canadian Pacific. Spokane is the only 
“ ~~ oh West that has four t transcontinental 


—, no 


built and most beautifully situated 
you ever laid — eyes. For par- 
ress Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, 





FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$9,750,000. 





This Company is a legai sehtinnnitinns for moneys paid 
= Court, vm | is cutherined to act as guardian or 
rustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or tru of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
Eey AnD Cooen ER, 
W. BAYARD C + 
CHARLES 8. SM 
WILLIAM Hoox EPELL ER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
| WILL wo H. MACY, JR., 
Wo. D. SLOANE, 
GUSTAV rh. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 1, BEAL ESTATE 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


ACOMA®: alty. Choice investments made fornon- 
residents; 25to 100 percent. can be realized 
ae ear. Lots from 8100 and acreage from 610 
wards. Improved property rented now for 10 per 

ides the increase in city and country properties, 

Rear , garden, fruit “ah farm, iron and egal lands, 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL oe 
J ue a 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 





Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS. 





COE 








Foreclosure of Western Mortgages 


We have attorneys in every county in the West, and 
in connection with our other business have a depart- 


LEGAL & COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





To Industrial and Commercial Concerns! 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
foe pa en loaned or r wabsottbed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
w 
Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
menthic instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO,, 


et min ah Write E. F. Russell & Co. , Tacoma, Wash, 


U A ik A NTE E D INVESTMENTS 
von pana ad prop: 
= es MORTGAGE LOANS ont mqvoret 7X 
Principal and interest payable id b vy 
Agents Wanted, 


Co, Risnespolle, Mian. 


RS ~ FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 

fects in titles pmme gh wt Py Se 
; estates of deceased non-residents roba We 

ractice in all courts, Prompt conten cape Write 


‘or fnformetion. si saasinaininane 
920 Guaranty. ? Build 
inn. References iver ng, Minneapolis, 


TELAS Sears Ae AND INVESTMENTS 


nce, 
ENCED! 
New York City: DEPENDENT ‘and Christian 


Newspay Agents, e or] 
Mo ntreal; Third Nat National ene: 


San Antonio, Texas: kwood 
= National ok. EES aay On 


be Caer Limited. 
nformation write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


















étich 





American Mort- 
For 





West Superior, Wisconsin. 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 











LOOK AT 
Population —_- was 650 
892 is 30,000 


“ 1805 otil be 100,000 


No Better Place for vie in the World, 
Always address JOS. C. HEN 
ention THE pA 


Is & CO., Real Estate Investors, WEST S 





THIS! 
Banking Capital was $25,000 
“ i is $2, 000.000 
“sé ** will be $5.0 000 


and We are the Best People, “4 eion. are ron 
, 





NEW D 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING P 





ULUTH 


LANTS, SEVEN IN OPERATION; 


ths old, has a population: of i Be a parti and will have 5,000 by ace of ay ie is located 


rt of Duluth proper on Jan ime bm 
a ng to the m mines: ‘2: a shipped fro 





A MUR- 
Qu SRURELYF Nig om them OF i A, K Whe , 
the llth day of June, 














a RCEs. 
Loans and discounts, less due om di- 
SE dnnkas kedces veeterceseseuetecéecsens $1,807,800 42 
Overdratts, LT chedale oie 
as 8c) e. 
we hyde ks, os pe schedule 158,750 7 
as per 7 
22,186 31 
52,000, 00 
117,985 00 
pecie 26,005 25 
U.S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of Eovenat ON NEP 152,296 00 
Cash it : bills and 
—_ for on “next day’s 
CHANGES. ........220.-00008 132.664 28 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............ 5,298 23 
Loss and i ~— 
and expenses, viz.: 
CUTTENE EXPENSES. ..........s0eeseeeeseeses + 22,577 56 
Assets hot included under any of the 
above head: 
Furniture an Sanures.. $3,050 00 
Suspense account.......... 6,380 31 x 
— 9,380 31 
$2,547,699 44 
$100,000 00 
300,000 00 
Due deposito foll 1 oeeaal 
7 on r te eye tote a 
subject ane $1, 976,906 92 
Demand Certiicn! of 
Deve ssccvcscnccoscece 6,868 
Certified CHOCKS..........206 39,892 41 
Due trust tes, State anu National pomnexsped 
e compan es, State and Nationa! 
banks as Ne aaa as 20,020 80 
Amount due Dot included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: _ . 
Unpaid dividends.............cseseeeeeeseee 148 00 00 


NIE iid vccsnceete uch voeen ckdubinietece $2,547, 699 44 44 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALGERT 
GALE, Cashier of Murray Hill Bank, a bank lo- 
cated and ‘doing business at No. 760 Third’ Avente. | 2 
the city of New_York, in said county, being d 
sworn, each for himself, says that tbe: loregotng ~d 
pert, with the schedule accompanying the same, 1s, in 
a true f the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the lith a day of June, 1892, to the best of his knowl- 
e and belief; and they "further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has been tr at the} 
named, and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of the Banking Department 
designating Saturday, the llth day of June, 1892, as 
the day on which such report shall be made, 
WM. A. DARLING, President. 
.H.GAL EK, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn to oy *poth depo- 
nents, the I7th day of June, 1892, before me. 
THOMAS DARLING, Notary Public. 











UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF AMERICA on the morning of Saturday, the 
lith day of June, 1892. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
recto 













17,169,703 62 
38,000 UU 
94 25 
288,224 84 
930,000 UU 
768,423 36 
3,130,766 50 
.8. te gal-tender notes and circulating 
oO notes of of ee MEN dasserecsivsecss 3,710,200 00 
Bills ‘and ‘checks for the next 
day’s exchanges............ 3,957,804 29 
Other items carried as cash. * 43,107 5 4,000,912 04 
ON 6S Siis cevoe 0nd cvcses seckdacveseanes $30,734,329 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Step stock paid in. in cash.............. $3,000,000 00 
und. 1,500,000 00 
743,384 64 
Deposits subject to enee y #13, 148,228 65 
Demand certificates of de- 
FRR EEEER 8,587 00 : 
Certitied chec . 2,089,411 17— 15,246,226 82 
Due trust c ompanies, ite and ‘Nai tional 
EN Sis ohne kn vpnectdcseasogsees gana>bsrage 10,162,412 37 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. oe 76,165 78 
i rar eer 5,639,00 


RGR Sess cic eecccysinnes, eskovcsccvccnces $30, caning 61 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
become H. PERKINS, President, and DALL AS 


xt ho J oll soppoces 2 ire 
dition of the said id bank fore the aneeneen of any 
business on the lith day of June, 1892, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief; and they further say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an offi 
iy 2 received from the Saperintendent of ‘the Ba 
-) are designating S Saturday, the 1th day of 
site, 892, as the day on which such report shall 
made. 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, pees. 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashie: 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by ‘both depo- 
nents, the llth day of oy, 18%, t 
JOHN a O’HALLORAN, 
(SEAL.] Notary Public, rae So ang 
Certiticate filed in 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOW- 
ERY BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning of 
Saturday, the llth day of June, 1893: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less ous from di- 
0! 












o oes eves ccesoccscowccers coctecccecces $2,486,448 or 
Due from directors. . 7,346 75 
Overdrafts, as per schedule. 263 93 
Due from trust componten Siete and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 182,548 12 
Other real estate, as yt. eched Nubtosste 17,350 00 
Bonds and mo. per. ceetele 21,343 35 
Stocks and bonds, as er gchedul Sosueves 111,223 34 
ARB 7 tt GR RE SORIA. BOE IR 526,967 26 
8. legal tender yore and circulating 
notes of National ban 386,863 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills ~% checks for the 
next day’s exc lh « Cesat deabtnendeke 137,594 86 
Other items peseehaen as cash, as intad sched- 
ule ° 4,140 37 
° $3,962,089 05 
LIABIL ITIES. 
Cogtial stock paid in, in cash.............. $250,000 00 
Surplus fund 250,000 00 
Undivided profits. 
Discount. . 
271,460 98 
3,131,617 99 
2,235 46 
SE GID 5 05s cccedscedcevess 220) 
Unpaid dividends pekecvde<duciatessbasbesces 
UREA cnsecsecccscnsescendece stepnevcccsse $3,962, 089 05 05 
STATE = New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ORE 
H. nt, and F.C. MAYHEW, 


AAF, Presiden’ 
Cashier, ot the BOWEKY BANK OF Niw Oe a 
bank located and doin, bw | at No. 62 Bowery, ‘in 


ak has been nsac at the location 
pomee. and a elsewhere; and that the above report 
gwen an Official notice receiv 
from the Superintendent of the Ban Department 
designating Saturday, the llth day of June, 1892, 
as the day on which such penect shall be made. 
GRAAF, President. 
C. MA AYHEW, Uashier. 
Severally subscribed a. sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the | Ith day of June, 1892, bef —¥ me, 
RAU, 





R. Ku 
Notary Public. No: 2,N.¥.C 





June 23, 18992. 








THE INDE 





PENDENT. 





(887) 23 














QUAPRIPAL EI RET 2 10h ‘on the morn= 
: RESOURCES. 
Loans and penpsennne: less due from di- 

SR no's va he dentarcks¥iessve $3,148,588 49 
Due from directors.......... ..++.++ 66,600 00 
Ov as per schedule BAe ond ba 73 

tional banks, as do pa an eesovcaeie 242,979 73 











pecie 
nited States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of natio: mal banks bithenog’ 761,820 00 
items, viz.: Bills an 
oo for the next A 
IKCRANGOS.. ....02.0000 oose $5,053,133 13 
Other items o— as cash, 
as per schedule............+ 119 81— 5,053,252 94 
Current a iadbspenss ben caee srvsa sane 5,70? 27 
WU a oss poses caninets .sbvave capsodeuce’s $9,721,628 35 
Qupieal mock paid in thease $1,200,000 09 
Undivia dv eedeenéas 300,000 00 
Maed 1 —. OER viz. 
Meliweshbensegn.nanesses $1,335 01 
os read 68 
— peseve 16,319 61 
Other profits 81 200,307 28 
Due densoeenn 
Deposits subject = x a $3,276,427 37 


Demand certificates of d 


WE i nckchocctiinbscccescesys 27,625 00 
Cértified checks...,........ 4,587,602 8l— 7,891,655 18 . 
Due trust Bey an pg State 
on 5 ay 
washes nuudeanssacets 90,032 96 
Due" wien bankers 
brokers, as per schedule. 25,496 93— 115,529 89 
Amount due not b included under any of 
the above heads, 
Unpaid dividends. 2,136 00 
N. Y. City Taxes. 12,000 00 
aatibiisines seks $9,721,628 35 





Yor UNTY OF NEw Yor RK, 88. 
Cc, DUE “Cashier of the BANK OF 
THE STATE OF NEW ee pen k located and 


an, the city 
w York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
» that = fentocing feport, witn the are 
accompany. ing, the in all respects, a tru: 
statement of the condition ott the said bank before the 
transaction of any b on th da 
June, 1892, to the 

and ne further says that the business 

has n transacted at the location named, wal not 





turday, the lith day o 1892, as a 
on whicn such popece ® all be made; and that RICH- 
ARD q RDs, ~ President, is absent and 
cannot join in this report. 

DUER, Cashier. 


B. C. 
Severally subscribed pit sworn to by | both depo- 
nents, the 17th day of June, 1892, before 
J. LYNCH PENDioa ST. 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. (8). 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
TAL BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 





lith day of June, 1892. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


C10 0s 3 
1,359 U0 
9 76 


295,887 64 
141,728 74 








a. 191,093 00 
heck 
for the next day’ ‘8 was "$108,213 2 
Other items carried as ca: 
per schedule..........cessseeeeee 29,118 42— = 137,381 71 
Current expenses... __ 488 831 15 +] 
100,187 47 47 
$300,000 00 
300,000 00 
143,091 66 


rofits 
Due Sopeceere as follows, viz, 
Deposits subject to check.. 
7 certificates of si 1.15 
Peeeeeeee eee ees io 
cértitied checks. ° 43,719 3 2,354,985 19 
Amount due not included weed es ot 
the above heads, viz.: 








Unpaid dividends..............2+2eececeeeee 2,110 62 
Total a eat atin ak a hihd dkiiedialceel $3,100,187 47 
OF NEW YORK, County or NEw Yo : 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, Presi and NELSON 
» A ES, Cashier, of the ORIENTAL BANK, a 


the city of New York, in said county, bein 
sworn each for himself, says that the forego’ ng 
port, = 4 the schedule accompanying t the same, is, in 

cress a true statement of the condition of the 
said 
the lith wali 1892, to the best 
edge and be ~~) - they further say that the busi- 
ness of said k has been transacted at the ee 
named, and my elsewhere, and that the above re 
is made in compliance with an official notice rec a 
from the Superintendent of el vx. Department 
designating Saturday, the ball be of H, 1892, 
as the day on which such at... shall be 

ero W. STARKEY. "President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, » Oaghler. 

Severally subscribed and sworn’ to i both depo- 

nents, the 17th day of J a, petro = 


E. KE 
Notary Public, New HOR, County. 
QUsh REE KE. REPORT OF THE BANK 


THE fan. tee OPOLIS, on the morning of 
Saturday, June 1 





"RESOUROES. 
- HIB g2 7 
‘000 00— 


Loans and discounts. . 
bm ae from directors. . 


Fd 
2 
8 

333 


+ 


f. 
2222 S8E8 





S38s 


43 e 
5. legal-tender notes and circulating 
banks 



















notes of national 414,219 00 
Exchanges.........sccccescees 359,993. 36 
pa a escce 2 71 

116 W 
19,000 OU 
$7,976,125 16 
$300,000 00 
,000 00 
92,844 38 
Fa subject to check. 
Demand certificates of de- 

417 76 
549,878 02 

6,850 
1,135 00 Ou 
976,15 16 16 


Total 87 
STATE OF NEW. yous. Coumsy OF aay KOUK, 3s 


ROBERT HE ont, am THEODOR 
ROG OGER S, Cashier of BANK OF HE METROPOLIS, 
a banking associatioi aa se Aaya y business at 
New York, in said co os ‘ly and severally 
sworn, each ee himeelt Raith t that the for 


g 
in all res) true —— of the condition o! 
the said oer betore th rt) i 





day of 


and ninety-two, in 


transacted at the location aforesaid. 
ROBERT SCHEL Epecident. 
THEO. ROGERS, 

Severall: ‘Pubeceibed and sworn by tateetin, the 


16th da; 
Bowannd. EVANS, Notary Public, N. Y, Co, 








the Iitl . 
best of his knowledge pan Dalit; 
of said bank 


BANE, Ne¥s0 tie oF: THE MOUNT 


(QP ROAR 


the lith Gay Of ee ne 
URCES 
Loans and discounts, less due from ang 
rectors 














4 09 
mae & 
157,864 42 
real estate, as per sched- 
be essione das pag a5 eoes 61,960 49 
=__ 236,960 49 
Bonds and as per schedule. . 6,000 00 
peecks and boi as per schedule........ Ped ? 
. 8. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks................++ 152,636 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
= and’ checks for the next day’s ex- 
epeasentant 148,038 24 
Loss and expenses, 
Current expenses. 
DOOR. cscvsscasagpabresbatchshapesvscedsce 
Cantial stock din, in cash. ............. $250,000 00 
us fund pal 300,000 00 
Undiviaed profits, viz.: 
Exc he: 
nereste 152 65 
Other p 29,289 67— 32,051 29 
Due depositors as tii viz.: +o 647.986 44 
posits subject to c . 
i 8 ie ccamannne of de- 
+» 39,599 64 
———— _ 2,725,956 00 
and x ational mes per 
Siicetelanthtan sees oases $108,155 30 
Due private bankers a 
brokers, as per schedule. . 14 76 
—_—__ 108,170 06 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York. 50,000 00 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Cashier’s checks outstanding, given 
for loans and discounts 4,077 14 14 
othe dt pi ennlipnddesdethesesesegneee $3,470,254 49 





County or New York, ss 
President, and THOS. W. ROBIN. 
Bank, N.Y., a bank 
East Street, 
in said county, being duly 
bee Fg 4 ‘or regoing re- 


said t ban! busi 
on the lit aay. of June, 1892, to the Best © his 
knowledge and belief; and’ ‘they further say that the 
business of - bank has been transacted at the lo- 





notice 


ee = ting Saturday, 
zam, he day on which such report shall 
JOS. M. DEVEAU, President. 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to <A both depo- 
nents, the ith day of J une, 1892, before 


0. H. Li RE, 
Notary Public. New York © County. 


(QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
D BANK, on the morning of Satur- 
day, the llth day of June, ‘1892: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans ona discounts, less due from di- 












a iacintheesssenentehas coetevacsduay $1,147,742 81 
Due. 4 directors. 12 723 95 
Ove Eiccccéconss 60 33 
Due from Trust co 

National banks.. 235,420 45 
Banking house and | 45,000 00 
Other real estate. . 1,075 00 
ome and bonds.. 59,125 00 

 shhiulbsdies bhbhivehinedtechessesteansee 49,831 00 

Uaited States legal-tender notes and cir- 

culating notes of national banks. » 117,007 00 
> and checks for the next day’ S ex- 

ME Uawevavobandeseeessesssisbcseteres 53,686 93 
Items carried as cash.. paces wate 272 T7 
CY WU s Srinteaeedirecocctpnabtek 13,013 59 

DORR ick txincescccentnninactieinesd0Grs ésk $1,794,958 83 
a ee 
Capital stock paid in, in cash $100,000 00 








Undivided profits viz 
Discount...... $24,781 77 
paonne 486 79 
Interest. .... 2,827 25 
Other . SPR 642 52— 233,738 33 


— as follows, 
Deposits subject to check. $1,433,006 55 
Demand certificates of de- 


Total 
— OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw Y yon 
20. if QUINTARD, ihe wLEVENTH es 


all res ‘a true . Ath 
said bs bank before ‘ue kA of any ty ~ 
the Lith day of June, e best of his 
knowledge and 4 and they further say that the 
business of said bank has been transacted at the loca- 
tion named, and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official _— 
received from the Superintendent of the Bankin, 
rtment designating Saturday, the llth day of 
4 ta as the day on which such report shall be 


mad 
SRO. W. QUINTARD, Tie President. 
HAS. E, BROWN, Cas’ 
Severally ahaa and sworn v0 By erm depo- 
nents, the 17th day of ca 1892, | 
WAIN 


Jo 
ah Public ath, Co., N. 





_Certificate filed in N °Y 


Real Estate and Leans. 
8 per cent. guaranteed. 
Send for pamphlet. 
M. L. McMINN, Duluth, Minn. 
BRICK TENEMENT Povss, Contraily 
located property, will be sold for $15,000, netting 7 per 
cent. net. ly convertible into business property 
netting a higher rate. Property sure to increase in 


“WILLIAM E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 


0] HET FIRST rrecsures i LOAMS. 
Absolutel, terest 

0 able semi-ann' draft on te 

York. Personal a! AK. given to all 

loans. anwar ae est references. Address 


J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 




















READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 

THE great Convention of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies of the United States 
will be held at the Madison Square Garden 
and adjoining churches in this city, July 
7th to 10th. Probably more than twenty-five 
thousand delegates will be in attendance. 
It will be one of the greatest meetings of 
the kind ever convened in this city. THE 
INDEPENDENT proposes todevote its issue 
of July 7th to a number of articles by able 
writers, including the founder of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, on the subject of 
Christian Endeavor and other young peo- 
ple’s societies, making a very attractive 
number of the paper. The cost of single 





copies of this issue will be ten cents each. 
The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 





which a very materia] saving can be made 


in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten doliars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month........$ 20| Six months......-.$1 50 
Three months.....§ 75 _— Montbs...... 22 
Four months...... 100! One year........ .. 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 
Two vears to one subscriber.......++-+e+se0s 
One year each to two subscribers........... 
Three years to one subscriber........... 
Three subscribers one year each..,.... 
Four years to one su! icovectes 
Four subscribers one Than ge 
Five years to one subscriber..... 
Five subscribers one year each.... 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 


the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his oe upon receiving a request 
to that effect. — 






SS wma 
sssseses 





the 
ecessary, examin titles and attending to 
any legal matters in —— on therewith. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


DURING the summer season a great many churches 
will be closed for repair: and renovation, and the op- 
portunity will be presented to secure new furniture 
of artistic and modern description. 
Paine’s Furniture Company, of Boston, Mass., have 
a very large and varied assortment of church turni- 
ture of all Dg ay eh aye and Gothic sets 
running in price from $37 to . They have a very 
cc stock of By it and py chairs, and woul 
giad to sen: -page designs on receipt of 10 cents 
7 T-aeaaas to any one addressing them at Boston, 








ALL COMPETITION DISTANCED. 
THE fast trains on The Union Pacific System now 
reach Portland, Oregon, twenty-four hours ahead of 


any and ‘all competitors. If you are in no hurry, take 
a slower route; hut if you wish to get there a day in 
advance of any other line take The Union Pacific-— 
Adv. 


A PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
TO CRESSON VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

CRESSON_ SPRINGS, located on the summit of the 

Allegheny Mountains, on the main line of the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad, is one of the most delightful 
mountain resorts in America, 





It proudly 
urest sprin some in the world, and its 


astir. 
States, the famous Mountain House, is located on the 
a ho of the mountain bere, around whose hospita- 
board have |e sageantnn Honea the ‘ag htest intellectual 

lights America has produced e P 
bo a 8 persa 





ure 
‘Application for tickets should be made to Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Ticket men oa Adv. 


THE WILSON COLLEGE 


js Women, Chambersburg, Penn., has just closed a 

prosperous school year. The new extension 
bul t last sammer wee. all engaged even before the 
building was completed. Over: students have been 
present throughout the year. The new chemical lab- 
oratory has been completed, so that the College now 
has separate chemical, physical, biological and bo- 
tanical laboratories. 








THE reason why it isas easy to obtain eight per cent, 
interest on real estate investmeuts in Duluth, Minn., 
is that money can be safely used at that place and al- 
low the borrower to pay a large rate of interest with 
safety and — to himself. Duluth is growing rap- 
idly, and without doubt has a great future before it. 
Wise investments in real estate in that city have uni- 
formly netted po profits. Messrs. Scott and 
Hillebrand will be p: to hear from our readers 
in regard to CT they are able taoffer whose 
intrinsic value can be readily substantiated. 


ADDITIONAL FAST EXPRESS TO THE 
SOUTHWEST VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

In order to better accommodate the increasin 
traffic to the mor the Penns; yivania Railroad 
Company will, on and after June 12th, place in serv- 
ice a new §~ - train to Cincinnati and St. — 





8:30 P.M. 

rs for the West, 8:56, 208 
phia at ei: 10 P. Me Washin mn 9: “40, | Baltimore 
Altoona 5:40, Johns- 
Soames 6:53, arriving at Pittsburg 9:15 A.M., Cincinnati 
6:15 P.M., and St. Louis 7:00 A.M. the second morning 
after leaving New York. It will be completely 
equipped with Pullman sieeping cars to Pittsburg, 
St. Louis, and Memphis, via Cincinnati, and coaches 
to Pittsburg. A dining car will also be attached at 
Altoona, from which all necessary meals will be 
served. The Southwestern Express is the fastest and 
—_ eqns a. aad train to the Southwestern territory 
d will e @ great convenience to travelers to the 
‘Miselssipp! # River and beyond. —A 





BEECHAM’S PILLS will save doctors’ bills.—Adv. 
A VETERAN CHICAGO HOUSE. 


ONE of the most reputable houses advertising in 
THE INDEPENDENT is that of Messrs. Mead & Coe, 
who established themselves in the real estate busi- 
|e 3 in Chicago in 1867, twenty-five years ago and 


They 





of their t reputation for 

A have had mene oo estates placed 

hands as well as the management and sale Mot the 
preiopat. Th of ~-AE OE. tor which they are especially 
also take charge of buildings, rent 





They a 

ee oo ‘andat present they bave several of the 
Yhicago blocks of buildings in their care. heir 

business with investors and capitalists from abroad 
and at home has always been a very large one, and 
pad that real estate operations in and about Chicago 

suc roportions, Per 
business is greater. than ever. The members of the 
firm, Messrs. Aaron B. a Albert L. Coe. from 
their long rience in matters connected with real 


eat 








estate, together with their high reputation for in- 
tegeity -— fair dealing, are justly looked upon as 
men whose opinions are of the very highest value. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 


In order to reduce stock before our semi- 
annual inventory, we shall offer this week 
several broken lots from our wholesale de- 
partment, of Lyons Printed real Japan 
and Ohina Silks, in desirable styles and 
colorings, at 65 cents per yard; reduced 
from $1.00. 

IN THE BASEMENT: 


A lot of odd lengths, colors, and designs ; 
in figured India and China Silks, at 35 cents 
per yard; and a lot of natural color woven 
figured Pongees, at 60 cents per yard. 


__ |James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 
SPOOL SILK AND TWIST 
4 is the best in the World. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 








combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartie. 





_ HOTELS I RESORTS, ‘ETC. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular — for health, change, rest or recrea- 
tion all the y 

Elevator, ‘Blec tric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, 
Sun Parlor and Promenade on the ‘roof. 

Suites of rooms with private baths. 

Croquet, Lawn Tennis, etc. 

Massage, Electricity, all baths and all remedial ap- 
pliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the 
surpassed in elegance and completeness. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


Annex un- 


Whe Berkshire Hillis’ 
Sanatorium 
For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 


use of the knife. Book with complete information 
— free. DR. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, 


‘SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1892 OPENS JUNE létH, AND RE- 


MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Isr. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. | 


SUMMER BOARD 
IN VERMONT 
AND ON 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN’S SHORES. 





Your attention is “respectfully invited to 
“Summer Homes among the Green Hills of 
Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,” an illustrated book containing 
a selected number of the best family homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $ to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed 
free on application to W. R. Babcock, S. P. 
A., 353 Broadway, New York, T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., or S. W. Cummings, G. , Cen- 
tral Vermont R: ailroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW Y oun 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
single ane for transient guests with use of Baths 


» H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


| Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 











DAM .& DeREVERE Props. 
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Sasurance. 


REPRESENTATIONS BY AGENTS. 


AsovutT four months ago, taking as im- 
mediate occasion the case of the insur- 
ances upon the charcoal kept in stock by 
the Crown Point Iron Co., we made some 
comments upon the morality of trans- 
actions between companies and the public 
and closed by propounding a number of 
interrogatories, to which we requested re- 
plies from anybody who chose to send 
them, Accompanying such a reply was 
the following narrative of personal ex- 
perience: 

A few years since [I insured, through 
Blank & Co., in the Mammoth Life for 
$25,000 upon the following terms: 

I was to pay $2,077.75 annually for ten 
years. Should I die at any time before the 
expiration of the ten years, my heirs would 
be entitled to the insurance of $25,000 and 
also the entire amount of premiums paid; 
i. e., (if during the tenth year) to the 
gross sum of $45,777.50. Should I live past 
the ten years I could take outa paid up 
policy for the sum paid in. At any time 
after the third payment there were three or 
more favorable choices 1 might make in 
lieu of paying in any more money. Unfor- 
tunately I did not have the agreements in 
writing. When the policy came, however, 
he again assured me, pointing to various 
clauses, that it contained our agreement. 
After paying in $8,311, [ wrote to the main 
office inquiring what I could get in case I 
ceased paying. The letter was returned to 
their agent here. He made numerous calls 
trying to persuade me to hold on or, *‘ much 
better still, to double my insurance and get 
$100,000,”” ete.—all the while declining to 
answer repeated questions as to present 
value of what Ihad. I again wrote to the 
home office, saying that I could not get my 
questions answered by their agent and de- 
manded answers from them. Again my 
letter was returned to their agent, without 
any reply to me; again he called. and this 
time with Blank himself, and I was in- 
formed that I would get about $1,200 in 
cash or about $3,400 in a paid-up non-partici- 
pating policy. Then I said, ‘‘ Your partner 
deliberately lied to me.” ‘* Well, yes, he 
promised more than we can perform,” and 
more, I found, than my policy contained. 
Indignant at the coolness. with which he 
ackno . ledged the deceit, and the continued 
pressure upon me to continue paying $2,000 
per year, f handed hin the policy and told 
him to send mea full paid policy for any 
amount they pleased, and I got one for 
$4,200. 

One thing incidentally .illustrated in 
this letter is the carelessness with which 
people enter inte insurance contracts. The 
writer is a banker, and of sufficient pecu- 
niary standing to assume a policy not only 
large in amount but on a plan involving a 
large premium rate. He probably would 
not have made a contract with a builder 
for a house without seeing that all the 
specifications, with the prices, were clearly 
put in writing; yet he says he entered 
into an insurance contract, on which he 
was to pay over $2,000 a year for ten years, 
and did not see that the verbal stipulations 
by which he was persuaded to do so were 
contained in the contract itself, by which 
alone the company could be legally bound. 
That he was more heedless than other men 
we do not say; and why men make such a 
strange exception to the every-day practice 
of care when they deal with insurance—a 
subject which especially requires care—we 

surely do not know. But they do so, and 
always have done so; and since a distinct 
understanding at the start always tends to 
successful dealing (and vice versd), most 
of the cases of injuries received and ill- 
feeling aroused, especially in life insur- 
ance, proceed from taking things for 
granted instead of having them certified. 
However, inasmuch us policies which 
carry a limited number of premiums and 
promise a mortuary dividend of a portion 
or even of all premiums paid in case of 
death during the premium-paying term 

are issued, we hardiy suppose this policy , 

did not contain that specitication. As de- 

scribed, it was a contract to pay, for ten 

years, $2,077.75 annually, or $83.11 per 
$1,000. In return for this it promised, in 
case of death within the ten years, $25,- 

000 insurance, plus return of all pre- 

miums—a clearly large value.. On sur- 

viving the ten years, the payments were 
to cease, and the return-premium stipula- 
tion with them; the $25,000 insurance 
was to shrink to a paid-up policy for $20,- 


the third year there were to be several 
options, not specified in the narrative. 

Four premiums had been = Four- 
tenths of these would have $3,324, 
and the sum the writer says the agent 
offered him was a little more than this; at 
the end of pare psy he was to receive a 
policy for ten-tenths of the premiums, and 
at the end of four years he did receive one 
for a trifle over five-tenths of what he had 
paid. Plainly, the outcome was not prof- 
itable to him; almost as plainly, a paid-up 
aye for the total premiums would not 

profitable, after the ten years; most 
plainly of all, death within the term (the 
earlier the better) would be most profit- 
able. However, we did not set out to 
comment upon the expediency of this par- 
ticular.form of policy, which is well 
enough for those who, understanding it, 
choose it. - 
We cannot admit as a grievance that a 
home office turns over to the local agent 
a letter of complaint or inquiry (or both), 
even if no word of acknowledgment is 
at the same time sent direct to the writer. 
When the proposition that the company is 
the trustee and servant of its members, 
etc., has been admitted, it does not follow 
that direct letters from them are entitled, 
by right, to direct answer from the home 
office. Reasons are several: it is courtesy 
to the nt to refer to him what is ina 
sense his business; such direct letters are 
usually, at least by inference, criticism or 
complaint of the agent, and, therefore, 
should go to him; the case involves things 
he has done and said, and to intervene 
would be to hear an ex-parte case; the 
company has delegated him, and more 
properly speaks through him. On the 
other hand, the complainant or inquirer 
is entitled to reasonable consideration 
somewhere, and after the company has 
made an agent it is bound to see that he 
acts; it should send him the answer, with 
instructions to give it, or authorize him to 
answer, if such arisk be ventured. More- 
over, courtesy and expediency suggest a 
direct acknowledgment, at least; for no- 
body likes to be disregarded quite. 

Is the company bound by agents? In law 
it is bound,as all principals are, by the acts 
of the agent within the scope of his dele- 
gated authority. The authority may not 
be readily inferred. An agent is to pro- 
cure insurance. If he agrees to buy a lot 
of land for a building, and says he has au- 
thority, whoever contracts with him takes 
his own chances. If he says: ‘* You in- 
sure for $50,000 and the company will buy 
this lot,” how then? Plainly, no principal 
can tie his agent’s tongue—that is beyond 
possibility; he can give notice that agents 
are authorized to do so-and-so, and that 
they are. not authorized to do so-and-so. 
Companies do advertise what agents may 
not do; but they cannot—if they would 
—prevent agents from painting in bright 
hues and saying what people want to 
hear. No advertising that the company 
speaks only in the policy and not by the 
agent will avail to prevent the solicited 
from being moved by verbal assurances, 
varying through all variations of *‘ proba- 
bly” up to positive promise. People 
ought not to believe it, and yet—from their 
standpoint, what is the agent there for 
except to tell them which is their best 
company and policy, and how it will turn 

ut? 


In effect, the company is held by the 
promises and assurances of the agent. 
Promising too much has been the crying 
evil; to that most of the wastage is to be 
charged. It is that which tne present 
attempt at reform will decidedly mollify, 
if.it proves successful. And there is one 
step which would do more than anything 
and everything else to effect just that 
reform. 


- 
ee 


BROKENLY. 


“The People’s Mutual Assurance Fund, a 
local endowment life insurance company, 
has failed . . . in business for twelve years 

. . alarge number of policies remain un- 
paid ... more than $50,000, and it is said 
the concern has nothing . . . has been en- 
deavoring to compromise with the holders 
of past-due policies . . . necessary to have 
a@ receiver appointed ...the only assets 
known to exist are the office furniture.” 


This is the substance of a press dispatch 
from Louisville, Ky. It reads somewhat 


brokenly, but in arranging it thus we con- 
form to propriety and highten sugges- 
tiveness. Ina story, the colored man who 
had started a bank among his brethren 
and in due time had posted on the door a 
notice that the bank had failed, to a 
pointed demand by a depositor ‘‘ Whar de 
money?” rephed ‘‘ Dunno—but when white 
folkses bank fails there’s nebber no money, 
an’ you doan’ s’pose cullud folkses bank’s 
better’n white folkses bank?’ The gist of 
failure is absence of money. When a 
concern of this sort ‘‘ fails,” there are al- 
ways the following facts of condition, 
which may be grouped and stereotyped, 
because they will serve fur every case as 
it occurs: 

1. Large or general exhaustion of credu- 
lity on part of members, this being the 
immediate cause of failure. 

2. Unsatisfied claims and. inquiring 











77.50, the total of premiums; and after 


8. Disappearance of the funds contribu- 
ted. Whar de money? 

4. Any remnants of assets found con- 
sisting of office furniture, printed matter, 
and other things not easily convertible. 
The real failure is in the outset itself. If 
a wory beiybed! amis turkey wings to his 
shoulders and essays to fly from the spire 
of Trinity Church, the wreck of his body 
is when he strikes the stones, but the 
real failure is when he makes the spring. 
The illustration may seem extravagant, 
but it isnot so. It is only a comparison of 
two negatives, or of two impossibilities. A 
man cannot live a month in an exhausted 
receiver, and he cannot live there an 
hour; we perceive no difference in the two 
propositions. Speaking with all serious- 
ness, it is not one whit more impossible to 
fly from the spire than to carry on any 
form of scheme which promises to receive 
fifty cents and return a dollar; the law 
that forbids the one is not more fixed 
than the law which forbids the other. 
There is one difference. In the imagi- 
nary case, the injury would stop witha 
few persons; in the real case it extends 
far and widely. A known attempt to fly 
from Trinity would be prevented, as in- 
sane and intolerable; the other folly is 
permitted and encouraged by the State. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 
Y MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The io. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1892, 















CASH CAPITAL ................ 500,000 00 
Reserve for all liabilities... 1,907-383 04 
FSS we 320,783 59 

ER aikaniconpreyoupies, weve $2,723,184 63 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of the 


NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 

THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 

GEO. C. HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
No. 146 BROADWAY, 


MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 


DAVID ADEE, President. 


W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


STATEMENT, 


JANUARY ist, 1892. 
I. i oiccdy’ cose cnnteon pribecances see $400,000 00 
Unearned Premiums and other Liabilities. 1,042,915 09 
Surplus, as to Policy Holders...........+.++++ 642,167 42 


Total ASBCUS..... cecsees sevcceccceceesces $1,685,082 5] 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Ptesident. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SSETS. Dec. 31st, 1891..822,018,826 95 
TABILITIES... ......0.0.c008e TH23S 985 22 


. $2,185,841 73 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


ic 

Le ghd | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massach Statute. 

Pamphi rates and values for any age sent op 
application to the Company’s Office. 











claimants, 


BENGE fT BVERES 


de 
ce- 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


i NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
SORE 5 Ts os 0 ceccviwcciccocnceste dscve 138,177 7 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
W891, to 3st December, 1891..............+- $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 
PEs cvesncpncsascswroscccecs $1,836,825 11 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Conpany has the following Asseta, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 
estimated at....... Yoo bvccwccces.osseccccccs 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
CRN ROME. cn cn cnccoccccesseccscasepeasions 193,895 88 
BIRGERB,. .ccrcccccscccesoes $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 wi 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next, 
































By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARS, a 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, N. DENTON SMITH. 
HORACE GRAY, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINOCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH G0eTIRL 
C, A. HAND. GEORGE W.CAMPBELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE. Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. 2d Vice-President 





Surplus, - = ~ - 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN, 
1888, 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,453,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


Assets, December 31, 1891, $6,737,988,2 
eis: = » 86035021205 








The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
ible amount of in- 


to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
in accordance with the terms and conditions cf these 

policies. 
GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are by to address - J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
o at Home 





ce. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥2. 
Cash Capleal..........c.cccscpags $1,000,000 00 
Reserves fer Insurance in 

torce, etc..... 

Net Surplus 


3,161,023 47 
1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross Agsets.........cccce ceveeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


©. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, Sencral Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to Generui Manager, RisJto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





. F. Wee 


i oe oe Secretary. 


. TURNER, Anat, See, 








RESPONSIRLE AGENTS WANTED. 


June 28, 1899. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FORTY-SEVEN1IH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


’ New York Life 


INSURANCE Co. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY. Ist, 1802, 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including all Office puing aad wept 


purchased under nama $12 428,247 15 
Stocks and Bonds owned, Siege 3 ts 77, 647, 663 40 
Bonds and M Bae 2 21,406,233 56 
Loans secured collaterals (market value of securities 

held as collateral, $5,872 4,551,000 00 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the Reserve on these 

Policies included in Liabilities, amounts to over 

000,000), 521,700 28 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies, 6,070,942 27 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, 565,037 81 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, . 2,756,466 34 


I oe eee 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies, at Actuaries 4 
= oun. as per Certificate of New York State Insurance 


$125,947,290 81 











ent, - Oreo 00 
Specia Raverve on Annuities, in excess of State standard, 988,921 00 
Approved in course of payment, . . 658,272 66 
Reported Losses awaitin E gpew etc., 544,895 01 
a= Endowments and unpaid "(claims ‘not pre- edie 
A 41. 
Aentitien due and unpaid (claims not presented), . ? 28,060 68 
Premiums paid in advance, 52,696 94 
Trust —— held _ account of beneficiaries under terms 
of Policies, : 4 ‘ ‘ 46,192 50 
Total Liabilities, ‘Set Ad: oe Cee ie ee $110,806,267 50 
| Mee mem 
SURPLUS, beings the same amount which will be 
jhown to be the Company’s Surplus b 
the Annual Report of the New Yor 
State Insurance san as of De- 
cember 31st, 1891, ; x $15,141,023 31 
Estimated Surplus accrued on Tontine Policies $9,757,121 00 
‘© all other ‘“ ,383,902 31— 15,141,023 31 
INCOME. 
Premiums received on Insurance Policies, . $23,554,996 97 
Premiums paid by Dividends and by me Values, 1,430,607 00 
Premiums received for Annuities 1,304,120 81 
$26,289,724 78 
Deduct amount paid for re-insurance, . 38,449 38 
Total Premium Income, ‘ —- 26,256,275 40 
Interest and Rents received 548,727 08 
Trust Deposit received and held for account of beneficiaries 
under the terms of Policies, 49,192 50 
Total Income, eye ee . $31,854,194 98 
Losses paid, ret 70 
Endowments matured ‘and discounted, paid, 1,066,795 11 
Annuities err “ 1,371,634 26 
Dividends paid, 1,260,340 74 
Paid for Purchased Policies, . A 1,710,208 36 
Surrender Values applied as premiums, 706,081 67 
Purchased Reversions, A > : 465,810 04 
Instalment paid on Trust Deposit, Fa a 8,000 00 
* Total Amount Paid to Policy-holders, . ener aad 88 
Commissions and Brokerages to Agents, 918,142 69 
mcy y Expenses, 931,810 66 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising, Stationery and Printing, - ‘ 618,803 62 
Salaries, 500,578 18 
Law and Office Expenses, ‘Rents, and Repairs and Care of 
Real Esta ‘ 533,113 27 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States, 284,150 60 


Total Disbursements, _ . ° ‘ A eits 


NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 


The Surplus on January Ist, 1892, according to the valuations of Securities made by 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 
State standard of Policy Reserve, was 7 

But the Trustees have deemed it for the best interests ot the policy -holders to apely 
a part thereof in the reduction of values of several Office Buildings, such re- 
duction amounting to ° 

The Trustees have also deemed it best to increase the Reserve held for annuitants 
above the sum fixed by the Sta‘e standard of valuation, such excess being 


$19,458,089 90 


$17,049,320 13 


$919,375 82 


988,921 00— 1,908,296 82 
$15,141,023 31 


Number ot policies issued during 1891, 52,746. 
New Insurance $152,664,982. 

ee number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1892, 193,452, 
Amount at risk, $614,824,713. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Med. Director. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-Pres. HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Act’y, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, EDMUND C., STANTON, Cashier, 


TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD N. GIBBS, 

W. B. HURNBLOWER, 
WOUDBURY LANGDON, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 

H. C. MORTIMER, 
RICHARD MUSER, 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
Cc C. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, . 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L, STRONG, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

WM. C, WHITNEY. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
A. G.. BULLOCK, President. 
TV LAC IT Red Ose 5tE 


Cc in every policy, a 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfelture law. 
NEW VORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 


OF WORCESTER MASS. 


January ist, 1892. 





EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 


‘ash surrender values stated 


Cente OMAR... iscce casccnedecicrcss vecsesceses $500,000 Ou 
Reserve f for reinsurance and all other tata 469 91 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1992. ... ...$3,093,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








° C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivet -~ 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


Assets, . ° ° . . . . . 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . . 
Liabilities other than ene e ° ° 





$159,507,135 68 





ene _— 00 
9 52 


Surplus, Be OR 6s ek eee 12,030,967 19 
Receipts from all sources, eee Ee eh eee fe 37,634,734 53 
anmnete to Apane fomeemen e 18,755,71 1 86 
Risks assumed renewed, 194,470 ‘policies, 607,171,801 00 


Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753, 461 03 





Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 

United States Bonds and other Securities, . e ° 57,661,455 78 
ral Securities, . al 10,223,903 90 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - -« 5,070,153 03 

Interest accrued, Premiums deferred,etc., . . ° 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 

















REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murtuat Lire Insurance Company or New York. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee ¥ examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
31, 1 1, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


ny. 
e Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, and 
that a apoete “thle corti therein are in possession of the Company 
certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character r3 investments of the Company and express their appro- 
bation of the conkaon order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept. and the business in general is transacted. 


4. C. Von Post, 

Geonce Biiss, 

Jutien T. Davies, 
das. C. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Ontver HARRIMAN. Cuarves R. Henperson. | WILLIAM BaBcock. 
Henry W. Situ. Gerorce Buss. STuYveSANT Fisu. 
RoBert OLYPHANT, Rurus W. PecxHam, 
Grorce F. Baker. - Hopart Herrick, 
Dup.ey Otcotr. m. P. Drxon. 
Freperic CROMWELL, Rosert A. GRANNISS. 
uLien T. Davigs. Henry H. Rocegrs. 
OBERT SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOsS, 
S. Van REnsse_agr CruGer.| THroporz Morrorp. 


ROBERT SEwett, 

J. H. HERRICK, 

D. C. ROBINSON, 
HOLDEN. 





Samuvet E, Srroutts, 
Samugt D. Bascock, 
Georce S. Cog. 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy. 
ames C. HoLpen, 

ERMANN C, Vow Post. 
ALEXANDER H, Ricz, 
Lewis May. 


Aucustus D. JurLiiarp, 
Cuarves E. Mitrer. 
AMES W. Hustep. 
ALTER R. GILLETTE, 
AMES E., GRANNISS. 
AVID C. RoBINson. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivenr. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, Ceneral Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actaurv. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY I, 1892. 














fg SEY er eerere ee $136, 198,518.38 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 

ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 

Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 

valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... __ 109,905,537. 82 
Total Undivided Surplus.. __ $26,2 292,980. 56 
I ivik cece nnn hh as hog cee e ees sees $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





OHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, 


EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 
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Old and Young. 
JUNE. 


BY HARRISON 8S. MORRIS. 


WHEN the bubble moon is young, 
Down the sources d¥ the breeze, 
Like a yellow lantern hung 
In the tops of blackened trees, 
There is promise she will grow 
Into beauty unforetold, 
Into all unthought of wold, 
Heigh ho! 


When the Spring has dipped her foot, 

Like a bather, in the air, 
And the ripples warm the root 

Till the little flowers dare, 
There is promise she will grow 
Sweeter than the Springs of old, 
Fairer than was ever told; 

Heigh ho! 


But the moon of middle night 
Risen, is the rounded moon; 
And the Spring of budding light 
Eddies into just a June. 
Ah, the promise—was it so! 
Nay, the gift was fairy gold: 
All the new is over-old. 
Heizh ho! 
New YORK CITy. 
-- 
OUT OF SIGHT. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


MARGARET CARTER, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes sparkling, dragged her aunt 
Jane from room to room to show her new 
house and her wedding presents. She 
laughed and almost danced as she walked, 
in sheer delight. 

“T have everything that heart could 
wish for, Aunty! Nobody could find a 
fault with John—character, or appear- 
ance, or position, We havea good income, 
and this house is perfect. I start fair. I 
am going to bea model housekeeper. I 
have divided off the days: So much time 
for the house, so much for study, for so- 
cial duties, for church work. I mean to 
excel in every walk in life. You see?” 
with a keen flash of the eye which hinted 
that her jest was secretly earnest. 

They sauntered through every apart- 
ment. { 

‘* But where,” asked Miss Tracy, ‘‘are 
Mr. Carter’s musical instruments? I heard 
he had a most interesting collection.” 

“Oh! a lot of old Chinese drums and 
Arabic fifes. Dingy, ugly things! He 
could not play upon them. I put them in 
the garret. I could not have the house 
cluttered up with them. Itwas just a fad 
of John’s.” 

** Love me, love my fad,” said her aunt, 
laughing. 

**My love does not show itself about 
such abject trifles,” said the bride, too 
vexed to be grammatical. ‘* My husband, 
thank God, knows how true and deep it 
is! If ever great trials come into our life, 
it will not fail him. Ican go down with 
him into the depths.” 

Miss Tracy was touched by the ardent 
light in the young wife's eyes. The tears 
came to her own. 

“Still, my dear,” she said, ‘* I should 
bring out his battered drums.” 

Mrs. Carter hastened to change the sub- 
ject. ‘‘Now here is Uncle Tom's gift. 
A cashmere shawl. Yes, it is wonderful. 
It was made for a Ranee. It makes me 
feel as if I were a queen to own it. Iam 
the Ranee, secretly, unbeknown to you 
all.” 

The old lady fingered the exquisite web 
with delight. ‘‘Why don’t you wear it, 
Margaret?” she exclaimed. ‘* Why don’t 
you keep it out insight? It gives one 
such genuine pleasure to look at these 
colors.”’ 

**No,” said Mrs. Carter, folding it up 
and replacing it in the box; ‘‘one must 
not take precious things common. Cash- 
mere shawls or—love,” she added, signifi- 
cantly, with the smile of calm superiority 
usual to women whoare young enough to 
be sure that they are infallible. 

Miss Tracy’s visit to the newly married 
pair lasted but a couple of days. She was 
a quiet, middle-aged woman who sup- 
ported herself by teaching. Margaret, 
who had been a motherless girl, loved her 
better than all of the wealthy aunts and 
cousins who had petted and indulged her 
since childhood. 








‘**Aunt Jane,” she told her husband, 
‘‘has had nothing to give me; but I drop 
my anchor on her! She loves me as my 
mother would have done!” 

In spite of this tender affection, how- 
ever, Miss Tracy had rarely ventured to 
advise her very intelligent and resolute 
niece before marriage, and now she hesi- 
tated long before she hinted a warning. 
But she was not blind. 

‘**I don’t think,” she said, gently, one 
night when Margaret took her to her 
room, ‘that John cares for classical 
music.” 

“He ought to care,” said his wife, 
sharply. ‘‘ I'll educate him up to it.” 

‘He is very fond of ballads. Why 
would you not sing them for him, dear?” 

‘*Milk for babes!” laughed Margaret. 
‘*T will not humor him in such ridiculous 
tastes.” 

Miss Tracy hesitated. ‘‘It seems to 
me, Margaret, that you do not humor 
him in any taste whether it be for ballads, 
or hot cakes, or an idle walk alone with 
you,” 

** Affection does not show itself in in- 
dulging childish fancies. I will show John 
other and better ways.” 

“That is—your ways ?” 

“Tf you like to have it so, yes. They 
are not childish,” 

The next morning Miss Tracy found her 
niece environed by a formal array of Greek 
Testaments, lexicons and concordances. 
“This is my hour for Bible study,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘I have no family worship. It 
is so apt to become a merely perfunctory 
form. I never intend religion to become 
a hackneyed platitude from too common 
use in my house.” She spoke, as she often 
did, as if reciting phrases which she had 
conned in private. 

‘* But,” hesitated the older woman, going 
back perhaps to some dream of her own of 
that marriage which never came to her— 
forgive me, dear child, but I suppose you 
and John read a chapter every day and 
pray together ?”’ 

The young wife flushed. ‘ John is not a 
member of any church,” she said, coldly. 
‘*T do not intend to thrust my faith upon 
him at regular intervals like his food and 
clothes. Some time—if a great trouble or 
any crisis in life should come to us—I will 
hxing the matter before him.” 

‘* But—don’t yon think that men really 
at heart care more for the question of 
religion than for any other? Don’t you 
think, too, that they look upon women as 
a kind of born missionaries? No doubt 
John expects you to speak of this thing 
and is surprised that you do not do it.” 

‘*T shall do it at a fitting season,” said 
Mrs. Carter, in a tone which effectually 
closed the subject. 

After Miss Tracy had gone Margaret 
seriously considered this matter. She 
fancied that John sometimes looked wist- 
fully at her Bible, which lay on the little 
table near her bed. Could Aunt Jane be 
right? Would he like to read and kneel 
with her to pray? 

Margaret Carter loved her husband and 
loved her God: but her love, like her In- 
dian shawl, was hidden carefully away, 
to be produced only on great emergencies. 
Her religion was of the kind which takes 
keen delight ina great theologic argument. 
She thought, indeed. of the Almighty as 
an immortal dogma. It was not the re- 
ligion which would find vent in snatches 
of fervent hymns, or the constant upward 
glancing of an eye to a dear Father who 
never had failed to hear her. 

Her lofty, righteous theory about wifely 
duty and love would have struck terror 
into a host of Western divorcées. But as 
for running to meet John when he came 
in, or bothering the cook about the sea- 
soning of his favorite dishes, or listening 
to his mild jokes, she knew her place and 
his place in creation quite too well for any 
such folly. And, undoubtedly, John’s 
oft-repeated jokes were tiresome, and he 
was undeniably fussy about his food, and 
he had a childish, loving temperament 
that made him happy when he was ca- 
ressed and humored, all of which traits 
palled upon Margaret. 

Nothing could have been more simple 
or natural, when they were first married, 
than for her to have put her Bible in his 
hands, asking him to read; or for her to 





have drawn him down with her as she 
knelt to pray. He would have been glad 
to kneel and find again the Father that 
he used to know when he was a child; for, 
big-whiskered fellow that he was, he was 
but a boy, and a lonely boy, at heart. 

But as weeks passed into months and 
months into years, it seemed impossible 
for her to do this. . 

She put the thing at last out of her 
thoughts. Life was long before them. If 
John should be ill, or lose all of his money, 
or any supreme moment like that should 
arrive, she would bring her faith before 
him with victorious effect. She would 
show him then how a Christian could en- 
dure and triumph. But the years jogged 
on prosperous and dull; no supreme mo- 
ment came, 

As time passed there came between 
them a silence, not of words but of 
thoughts and feelings. He probably did 
not believe in a love which was not de- 
monstrative. She had an older, more 
masculine nature than his. People who 
knew John well noticed a gradual change 
in him. He had been a man full of gentle 
enthusiasms; a man who gave and exacted 
much kindness and affection. He had 
been, perhaps, jealous and unreasonable 
in this exaction; but he now grew slowly 
indifferent, cold and cynical to his friends, 
There was a wistful look in his eyes, like 
that of a man who has lost something out 
of life which he shall never find. 

Occasionally he occupied a seat in the 
pew which Mrs. Carter owned in the 
church in which she was an energetic 
worker, and sometimes, meeting the min- 
ister afterward, he disputed his arguments 
good-humoredly, 

‘“‘A most interesting man!” the rector 
said to his wife one day, ‘‘ Full of keen 
perceptions and sensibilities! I wish we 
could draw him into the Church.” 

‘““Why do you not bring the subject 
home to him?” 

‘*I do, in the pulpit, as directly as I 
can. He is a man who would require the 
tenderest touch. If his wife has been 
laboring in vain all these years, what can 
I do?” 

So it happened, by these easy, natural 
chances, that when John Carter last win- 
ter fell illand came down to the edge of 
that outer darkness which lies so near to 
us all, nobody had put into his hands the 
lamp which would have lighted his way. 

Mrs. Carter nursed him skillfully. It 
was not in intelligence nor energy that 
she failed. But the time came when the 
consulting physician, with the usual 
grave, gentle formula, suggested that ‘‘ if 
there were any matters of moment which 
Mr. Carter should attend to? His will, 
probably?” 

“That is done—it is not that!” gasped 
Margaret. ‘‘But I must speak to him. 
And he does not hear. He lies there in 
that hopeless stupor.” 

“‘It is a phase of the disease, madam, 
an alarming phase, to be candid.” 

Mrs. Carter hurried out of the room. 

‘*T suppose,” said the family doctor, ‘ it 
is his religious condition that she is think- 
ing of. Too late to open up that subject 
topoor Carter. His brain stopped work 
an hour ago.” 

Miss Tracy, who had helped to nurse 
John, met Margaret in the hall. 

‘What is it? What have they told you?” 
she cried, seeing her face. 

‘‘He is dying. Don’t touch me. I am 
not going to faint. I understand.” 

She had never been more keenly awake 
oralive. The whole future yawned be- 
fore her—empty. 

‘* T see it all now,” she said, turning her 
ghastly face to the door of his chamber. 
‘*T see what a lonely life he has had. He 
never knew how I loved him. There was 
never any way for me to show it. It 
wasn’t my fault that the chance did not 
come.” 

The two women went to the dying man 
and were left alone with him. He was 
sunk in a heavy stupor. 

“He is going,” said Margare; ‘and 
what has he to take with him yonder? J 
have given him nothing.” 

He roused at last a little and looked at 
her with dulled eyes. 

‘It is I, John, I, Margaret. You know 
that I loved you? I have not shown you 





asI ought. Oh! for God’s sake say that 
you know!” 

His eyes closed drowsily. 

‘** Don’t reproach yourself, my dear,” he 
said, in the gentle, hopeless tones she 
knew so well. 

“Shall I pray with you? Oh, John, 
think of the Savior, think of”— 

But he did not hear her. He muttered 
something about sleeping awhile, and 
turned away. He never wakened from 
the sleep. 

Mrs. Carter, when she had laid her hus- 
band in the earth, went abroad to forget 
her old life or to begin a new one. Miss 
Tracy was left in charge of her home. 
One day she opened the box in which lay 
the priceless Indian web; it had been hid- 
den out of sight in the dark so long that 
the moth and dampness had done their 
work. Nothing was left but a mass of 
rags and dust. 

The old woman shook her head. 

‘* More precious things than this grow 
worthless if hid away too carefully,” she 
said, with sad significance. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
eo 


SAM HEAGY OF GETTYSBURG. 


BY W. J. HENDERSON, 


EVERY one in Gettysburg said that Sam 
Heagy had never amounted to anything, 
and never would. And every one, as 
usual, was right. Sam was tall, straight, 
strong and handsome; but he did not 
seem to have any springs of action. He 
looked as if he might be a man of achieve- 
ments; but for some reason he never was. 
The simple-minded villagers, who had 
never had the good fortune to read psycho- 
logical novels and get their attention 
turned to the mysterious workings of the 
human soul, did not know what to make 
of Sam. They realized in their dim way 
that the spirit of Inertia had ruled over 
him from his childhood up, but they did 
not perceive that Sam’s weight was going 
to count for something when he received 
a push big enough to start him going. Of 
course if any one had known that, he (or 
she—it’s generally she) would have tried to 
give the push. 

In those calm and beautiful days before 
the War there was nothing for any one in 
Gettysburg to be excited about. In fact, 
Gettysburg never realized that it had any 
place or part in the revolution of the earth 
until about 11:30 on the morning of July 
1st, 1863, General Buford’s cavalry can- 
tered through the streets and went into 
camp west of Seminary Ridge. There had 
been a skirmish on June 26th, and a Get- 
tysburg man, a member of an independ- 
ent local cavalry company, had been the 
first to fall under the fire of Gordon’s mea. 
But the soldiers had passed on, and Gettys- 
burg slipped back into its old state of 
tranquillity until the morning of July 1st, 
when the Muse of History entered with 
the Union cavalry and took possession of 
the town. But before that it was a quiet 
place, cut off by the South Mountain from 
most of the villainy and turmoil of an un- 
easy world. Happy and free from care as 
a child on a carpeted floor, the town rested 
in its fertile, undulating plain, while its 
inhabitants added little to the sum of hu- 
man thought, but multiplied peacefully 
among themselves. 

Sam Heagy was a carpenter by trade, 

but a tinker by nature. He it was who 
did the odd jobs of mending about the 
town and who could contrive to make a 
day’s work out of the insertion of a new 
slat in a broken shutter. The older 
women shook their heads and said it was 
a great pity that a big, strong youth like 
Sam Heagy did not have more energy. 
But what was the use of talking? Even 
when Sam was a boy he never cared 
much about games that required dash, 
and could play mumblety-peg much 
better than prisoner’s base. Indeed, in 
the latter game he was usually content to 
be a captive so that he might lean against 
atree and watch the purple shadows slide 
down the bosky sidesof Round Top. Sam 
was taken to task more than once, when 
he had reached the stature of a man, for 
not bestirring himself. Buthe said: 

‘“‘There ain’t much to do in this town. 
I don’t see nothin’ to git in a hurry about, 
or mebbe I'd do it.” 
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And until the war broke out it continued 
to be impossible for Sam to discover any- 
thing to *‘ gitin a hurry about.” He did 
not even “git in a hurry” about Molly 
Culp, and, of course, that was where he 
made a mistake. It is a pity, but the 
truth must be told; Sam Heagy was a 
laggard in love. He was in earnest. 
There could be no doubt that he was 
thoroughly possessed with a desire to have 
Molly Culp for his wife. But he did not 
enter upon the siege of her maiden heart 
with that brisk confidence which is 
warmly recommended by so high an 
authority on the tender passion as Lord 
Byron. On the contrary, Sam hesitated 
and doubted, and that caused Molly also to 
hesitate and doubt. She was a simple- 
minded, honest-hearted girl, and she had 
no notion of coquetting; but sometimes 
she thought she wanted Sam Heagy and 
sometimes she thought she did not. If 
Sam had gone away for a month, she 
would probably have decided in his favor 
at once. But he had no thought of going 
away. He just loitered around on 
the outskirts of an active existence, 
and the girl was deeply troubled with 
doubts. 

Then there was Henry Crawford. He 
was a moving complication. He was not 
so tall as Sam and not nearly as hand- 
some. But he was a person with motives. 
He was adoer. He was a transitive verb 
with both hands. When he was a boy 
and played prisoner’s base, he always 
caught Sam Heagy and stood him up 
against the tree. Now that he was a man 
and had become a bricklayer, he did more 
work in an hour than Sam did in a day; 
more than that, he was a good talker and 
laugher; and he generally whistled lively 
tunes while he worked. To be sure he 
never gazed at you so steadily and gravely 
as Sam did, but rather let his merry gray 
eyes dance about from place to place like 
restless swallows, as became a man of en- 
ergetic spirit. 

And he also wished to have Molly Culp 
for a wife. He wanted her every bit as 
much as Sam Heagy did, and he madea 
good deal of a stir about it. He did not 
appear to fancy the idea of a long siege, 
but started right in with a determination 
to carry the fortress by assault. Now in 
all kinds of warfare assaults are ticklish 
affairs, and Henry Crawford found to his 
dismay that he had aroused the garrison 
to unexpected resistance. To tell the truth, 
Molly was almost as much surprised at the 

-resistance as Henry was, after the first as- 
sault was over. She really did not know 
why she had repulsed him with such 
dreadful loss. The more she thought 
about it the more she became convined 
that she had no good reason to refuse him 
—unless it was Sam Heagy. But then he 
was a very poor reason. Why, he couldn't 
support a wife if he had one, while Henry 
Crawford could, and very well, too. Yet 
somehow Sam Heagy was more to her 
taste and she—well, she wasn’t going to 
marry a slow-witted, lazy man because he 
was handsome and had such a serious 
way with his eyes. She ought to accept 
Henry Crawford, an honest, sober, indus- 
trious, good-tempered man; and she de- 
cided to do so the next time he proposed 
to her. 

But she didn’t. Nor the third time, 
either. And about that time Sam Heagy 
uttered a reflective and dispirited propo- 
sition. And she refused him, too. After 
that she went upstairs and had a good, 
soul-comforting cry. The tears cleared 
away some of the mist, and she more than 
half believed that she loved Sam Heagy. 
If she did love him, she had no right to ac- 
cept Henry Crawford. On that point there 
was not a moment’s doubt in Molly's hon- 
est soul. But she was not so very sure 
about the love yet. So she waited. And 
while she was waiting Fort Sumter was 
fired upon and Abraham Lincoln called 
for 75,000 men to crush a rebellion. 

That was the time when Sam Heagy 
hastened. The day after that call was 
heard in Gettysburg he left the town and 
was not seen again till the war was over. 
Henry Crawford did not go quite so quick- 
ly. In fact, he did not seem to care much 
about going at all; but Molly Culp said: 

‘IT don’t say as I'll have you, Hen’y 
Crawf'd, but I do say that I won’t marry 








no man wot stays to home w’en they’s 
fightin® goin’ on.” 

And Henry wanted her so very badly 
that he went and enlisted in a regiment 
of Pennsylvania infantry, comforting him- 
self with the thought that it would be for 
only three months. Unfortunately for 
Henry his entire regiment re-enlisted at 
the end of the three months, and he did 
not have moral courage to back out, tho 
he wished very much to do so. Therefore 
he contented himself with writing letters 
containing glowing accounts of the heroic 
doings of his regiment, in which he ap- 
peared to have a very prominent position 
in a front rank. He was with the Army 
of the Potomac, and as the war went on 
and that organization became charged 
with the sacred duty of keeping itself be- 
tween the enemy and the national capi- 
tal, the news of its doings reached Get- 
tysburg frequently and always accorded 
with Henry’s accounts. Thus he gained 
a strong reputation for veracity. 

But no one ever heard a word of Sam 
Heagy. It was generally understood that 
he had gone to New York and enlisted 
there, and that he was walking around the 
seawall at the Battery enjoying the breeze 
off the Bay. At first it was not believed 
that he had gone into the army at all; 
but he wrote to an old aunt who lived in 
Gettysburg and told her that he had, and 
most persons who knew Sam said he 
wasn’t smart enough to invent a false- 
hood. At any rate after that letter Sam 
Heagy, as far as Gettysburg was con- 
cerned, ceased to exist. He never wrote 
any more letters and no one ever heard of 
any glorious doings with Sam in the front 
rank. 

But the final demonstration of Henry 
Crawford’s superiority came with the 
Battle of Gettysburg. It came in the 
shape of that seeing which from Eve's 
day to the present has been universally 
regarded as believing, In plainer speech 
the One Hundred and Ninety-ninth Penn- 
sylvania marched through the town on its 
way to the battlefield, and more then half 
a hundred persons, including Molly Culp 
herself, who stood at her door and waved 
a handkerchief, saw Henry Crawford 
carrying a rifle at ‘‘ right shoulder shift.” 
But no one saw Sam Heagy. He was 
away off therein New York with bright 
new buttons and no duston his uniform. 
Henry Crawford went to the front in 
Molly’s esteem. She was sorry for it, 
too. She would have liked to see Sam 
Heagy marching through Gettysburg to 
the front; but she now came to the conclu- 
sion, reluctantly enough, that the hero of 
the two men was Henry Crawford. So 
she looked her fate squarely in the face, 
and said: 

‘*W’en this war is over I guess I've got 
to be Mrs. Crawf'd.” 

And then she went on making bread 
and butter, while all around her native 
town for three days the furies of Hell 
were let loose. <A shell struck a corner 
of her house—it’s there yet; but she set 
her teeth and muttered: 

‘*Mebbe I'll git killed an’ mebbe Hen’y 
Crawf'd'll git killed; but I'm here, an’ I 
guess I’ve got to stay.” 

And stay she did. The hospital flag 
went up over every house in that unhappy 
town. The dead and the wounded filled 
the homes, the seminary, the churches, 
At last Alexander’s and Walker's batter- 
ies opened that appalling fire which pre- 
ceded Pickett’s sublime charge—a charge 
which in the magnificence of its heroism 
has never been surpassed. To General 
Meade those Confederate guns cried 
**Morituri te salutamus!” Across the open 
fields from the wooded slopes of Seminary 
Ridge swept Pickett’s mighty cohort to 
shatter itself hopelessly against that blue 
line behind the stone wall. Armistead fell; 
Pickett and one staff officer galloped from 
the field unwounded, and soon afterward 
Lee went down the Hagerstown road a 
defeated hero. Then Henry Crawford 
walked into Gettysburg, and fell ex- 
hausted in the street with a shattered 
right arm. 

Molly Culp saw him carried into his 
own home. She stopped making bread 
and butter, put on her bonnet and went to 
Crawford's. 

‘**Hen’y Crawf'd,” she said, her lips pale 








and her eyes wet,‘‘ you're a better man ‘n 
I thought. I guess I’ve got to help nurse 
you till you git well.” 

The surgeon who was present looked at 
Henry’s face as the girl spoke, and, seeing 
it fill with gladness, said: 

‘Well, young lady, it isn’t going to take 
him so long to get well as I thought at 
first.” 

Then the surgeon made a careful exam- 
ination of the shattered arm. His face 
became grave. 

‘*My man,” he said; ‘* you've been hit 
by one of our own bullets.” 

‘*Wot's that?” demanded Henry, start- 
ing. 

“You've been shot from behind.” 

Crawford raised his head and gazed 
with painful anxiety into the surgeon's 
face, while his cheek turned a shade paler. 

‘Shot from behind!” he muttered, in a 
half whisper. 

‘“Why, of course. 
yourself?” 

‘““No,” said Crawford, faintly, as he 
turned his eyes restlessly toward Molly. 

‘“ Why, you’ve been hit in the back of 
the arm in a way that would be impossi- 
ble unless—unless ”"— 

‘“*Unless wot?” asked Crawford, with 
anguish which he seemed to strive vainly 
to conceal. 

“Unless you clubbed your musket.” 

There was a moment's silence. 

“Did ye club ‘t, Hen’y?” asked Molly, 
very gently. 

““No,” answered the wounded man, 
hoarsely and with a shudder; ‘‘ I didn’t do 
no clubbin’.” 

“*Then,” said the surgeon, ‘*I don’t see 
how you could have raised your arm high 
enough to get this shot from the front. 
Where was your regiment ?” 

““ With Webb's brigade, in the eorner o’ 
the wall near that clump o’ trees.” 

It was the place which came to be 
known as the Bloody Angle. 

‘*That’s where they broke our line,” said 
the surgeon. ‘‘ Yes, that’sit. Inthe con- 
fusion you got a shot from one of our 
boys behind; too bad—too bad.” 

‘*QOne o° our boys behind; too bad,” 
murmured Crawford, closing his eyes and 
turning his face away from Molly. 

“It seems a great, great pity.” con- 
tinued the surgeon; ‘“‘but you're just as 
much of a hero as if a reb had shot you. 
And now I've got to tell you some bad 
news.” 

‘*Bad news? Iain’t goin’ to die, am I?’ 
asked Henry, in a husky voice. 

‘No, indeed, not a bit of it. But—you 
are going to be pointed out all the rest of 
your life as one of the surviving heroes of 
this war.” 

Henry Crawford thought for a minute, 
and then raising his eyes with a frightened 
appeal in them, said: 

**T ain’t got to lose it?” 

The surgeon gravely bowed his head. 
Crawford uttered a groan and closed his 
eyes, but opened them when he felt the 
firm pressure of a small hand. He looked 
up and saw Molly Culp’s face close to his 
his, with the beautiful eyes swimming in 
tears of pity. 

‘*Hen’y,” she said, gently, ‘‘ I guess I'll 
have to try and take the place o’ one arm 
fur ye.” 

And then he was sure that he had the 
help that was meet for him. 

So in Gettysburg he stayed, and long be- 
fore the war was over, long before Molly 
Culp had time to learn to look upon the 
empty sleeve without pity, there was a 
quiet wedding, and the girl received hun- 
dreds of congratulations on having wona 
hero of Gettysburg for a husband. Joseph 
Trostle, who was old and childless, took 
Henry as a partner in his grocery busi- 
ness, because he needed the aid of a 
young and active man, and prosperity 
shook hands with the Crawfords and 
called them friends. 

Molly was a serious wife. She did not 
laugh or sing much; but made bread and 
butter with an earnest countenance and 
methodic hands. No one could have said 
that she fell short of her duties as a wife, 
yet she seemed to be going uphill all the 
time. Sometimes she stopped and won- 
dered what had become of Sam Heagy. 
But whenever she did that, she drew a 
sudden, short breath, and began to climb 


Can’t you tell that 








the hill a little more resolutely than be- 
fore. Henry Crawford was very happy 
at first. He had won the woman he loved; 
but as the months wore on, an inquiring 
expression settled upon his countenance. 
There was something wanting; he could 
not tell just what it was; but the fulfill- 
ment of his desire had not satisfied his 
soul, And as the days passed, he found 
himself more and more frequently stand- 
ing, gazing at a little distance at Molly as 
she gravely did her duty, and wondering 
why he did not possess the peace of a com- 
plete and sou!-filling joy. To be sure, he 
did not formulate it in those words. He 
did not formulate it at all; but there was 
hungry disappointment. 
Meanwhile, the war ended. 
were mustered out, and one day a strap- 


The troops 


ping, bearded, sunburned man, in a stain- 
ed and worn artillery uniform, arrived in 
Gettysburg. He strode down the street 
with such briskness, with such a swinging 
stride, such a firm, self-reliant bearing, 
that for a time no one knew who he was. 
But he walked up to Peter Minnigh, who 
was standing in front of the Eagle Hotel, 
slapped him vigorously on the back and 
said: 

** Hullo, Pete! Don’t ye know me?” 

‘** By gol!” exclaimed Peter, after a mo. 
ment’s scrutiny, ‘‘ ef ‘tain’t Sam Heagy.” 

No one could have been expected to 
recognize this energetic fellow as Sam 
But it was he. The war had 
given the big push that was needed to 
overcome Sam's inertia, and had _ started 


Heagy. 


him going in dead earnest. 

** Wal,” said Peter Minnigh, ‘ you 
needn't to be surprised ‘at I didn’ know 
ye, Sam, ‘cause ye gone an’ bin a sojer, an’ 
yer all sot up like.” 

‘Yes, Pete. Sojerin’s a fine business 
for to wake a feller up.’ ’ 

One by one old acquaintances came up 
and shook hands with Sam, yet there was 
acurrent of coolness under all the greet- 
ings which he did not quite comprehend. 
He went to his aunt’s house and embraced 
the old lady, who shook her head and 
muttered some unintelligible words about 
a change which had come too late. He 
kissed her, hung up his saber, strode up 
and down restlessly, and then said: 

**T guess I'll go out an’ see wot’s goim 
on here.” 

Again the old aunt muttered something 
about its being too late; but he laughed 
inattentively and left the house, 
more acquaintances, and 
with them. 

“Til be blamed.” he said to himself, ‘‘ ef 
I know wot to make o° folks here. W’en 
I stayed around doin’ nothin’ they used to 
Now I be'’n 
I ain’t run away 


He met 


shook hands 


say I hadn't no git in me. 
through the war—an’ 
any time w’en they was fightin’ goin’ on 
an’ nobody seems to think I'in any better’n 
I was before.” 

The secret came out soon after that. He 
met John Lady, and old John said: 

**You got spruced up considerable in 
New Yawk, didn’t ye?” 

‘In New Yawk?’ queried Sam. 

‘Yes; that’s were ye went t’ enlist, 
ain't it?” 

‘“‘Sure,” said Sam; ‘‘that’s w’ere I 
went.” 

** Yes,” said old John, ‘‘ that’s edzactly 
as weheerd. An’ now they ain't no more 
fightin’ around here, ye come back, eh? 
Wal, ye might ‘a’ come back year an’ a 
half ago, an’ ye would’ ’a’ found no more 
fightin’ here than they was in New Yawk.” 

A sudden light dawned upon Sam 
Heagy. People in Gettysburg thought ne 
had been in New York all through the 
War. That accounted for the coolness 
with which he was received. 

“I might ’a’ knowed,” he thought bit- 
terly, ‘‘that nobody'd b’lieve I’d b’en in 
*” 

“* Ye ain’t got no wounds in New Yawk, 
I s’pose,” continued old John. 

‘*No, Lain’t got no wounds,” said Sam, 
looking rather sadly at his unimpaired six 
feet of muscle. 

‘* Wal, I don’t say as ye wasn’t smart to 
go to New Yawk, Sam Heagy. Them as 
didn't don’t look so good now. Some on 
’em’s dead an’ some on ’em’s maimed, 
Mebbe you might ’a’ heerd in New Yawk 
about a fight we had right here at Gettys- 
burg?” 
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** Yes,” said Sam, turning a grave face 
in the direction of the third day’s field, 
**] did l'arn somethin’ "bout that fight.” 

“Some good men fell there, an’ some 
good ones got wounded. An’ w’en they 
come home folks thort putty much of ’em 
an’ give ‘em a lift. Now they’s Hen’y 
Crawf'd”— 

‘Yes, Hen'y went to the war,” said 
Sam, hastily. 

**Oh! ye knowed that, eh! Yes, ‘n’ he 
come back, too.” 

** With a wound,” said Sam, very grave- 
ly. 

**Seems like ye must ’a’ heerd all ‘bout 
*t already,” said old John, ‘‘ tho ye ain’t 
b’en here long, I guess, either. Wal, did 
ye hear that Hen’y went into partnership 
with Joe Throstle?” 

‘* No, Ididn’ hear that.” 

* Yes, an’ ’s doin’ well, too, tho some- 
how he ain't as lively as he used to be. 
Mebbe gittin’ married sobered him up,” 
said old John, with a chuckle. 

* Oh,” Sam said with an effort, ** he’s 
married, is he?” 

** W’y, of course he is, an’ to one o’ the 
best gals in this ere county. You knowed 
her—Molly Culp.” 

Both of Sam Heagy’s arms straightened 
down by his sides, the hands clinched 
themselves tight, and he drew himself to 
his full hight, while one swift look of 
agony broke from his eyes. 

**Oh yes,” he said absently, ‘* 1 knowed 
her.” 

*T guess I got to be goin’ now,” said old 
John, curiously noting the demeanor of 
the younger man. 

**T guess,” he thought, as he moved 
away, ‘Sam’ll wish he’d gone to war an’ 
lost both arms rather’n Hen’y got that 
gal.” 

Sam Heagy stood perfectly still for a 
few minutes, while the earth seemed to 
crumble beneath his feet. Then he 
walked away. He continued to walk 
aimlessly, yet in one direction, and after a 
time he found himself under the historic 
clump of trees. He sat down in the shade 
and looked out over the fields which Pick- 
ett’s men had crossed in their wondrous 
charge. All the spirit had gone out of Sam, 
and he felt as he did before the war,, listless 
and inert, only that now there was a great 
pain in his heart where, in the other days, 
there had been a deep yearning. Molly, 
Molly—she was Henry Crawford’s wife, 
and Sam Heagy would be poor, lonely, 
spiritless Sam Heagy all the rest of his 
life. 

But it was not honestly done. No, he 
knew that. What right had Henry Craw- 
ford to that girl’s heart? Sam Heagy knew 
that it was all wrong. 

** Yes'n by the Etarnal,” he exclaimed, 
springing to his feet, ‘‘ he’s got to know 
wot I know, too!” 

The sun had gone down behind the 
mountains, and the shadows of a peaceful 
night were settling over Gettysburg when 
Sam Heagy walked into Henry Crawford’s 
house and stood before its master. Craw- 
ford started and looked uneasy when he 
saw Sam, but forcing a smile to his lips 
he said: 

** Wal, Sam, glad t’see ye back. How’s 
things in New Yawk?” 

‘*Ye ain't glad t’ see me back, Hen’y 
Crawf'd,” said Sam ‘‘an’, ye know I ain’t 
be’n in New Yawk.” 

‘* Ye ain’t be’n in New Yawk? No, Sam, 
I didn’t know that,” said Henry, un- 
easily. 

‘* Not sence I went there t’ enlist at the 
beginnin’ o° the war.” 

The two men looked at one another in 
silence for a few moments, and then Sam 
burst into vehement speech: 

** Wot right ’a’ you got to Molly Culp?” 

** Wot d’ye mean?” asked Henry, rising 
in alarm and facing Sam tremblingly. 

‘**You know wot I mean. You're a lie, 
a walkin’ lie, with that there empty sleeve. 
You know how you got it, ye coward, an’ 
so do I!” 

‘*Wot are ye talkin’ about? For God’s 
sake don’t say it so loud—she’ll hear ye— 
mebbe she’s upstairs. Wotis it ye know, 
Sam?” 

The pleading tone in Crawford's voice 
and the wretchedness of fear in his face 
were pitiful. 

**] know that ye got shot from behind!” 











** Yes—yes—of course; by accident, by 
one of our own boys down there by the”’— 

** By wot?” 

** By one o’ our own” — 

**By one o’ the enemy, wot you’d turned 
your back on, ye mis’able coward!” 

Fora moment Henry Crawford looked 
as if he would faint. Then with some- 
thing like desperation he cried: 

** Wot regiment was you in?’ 

**Cowan’s first New Yawk battery.” 

‘‘Ah-h-h! They wasn’t in the fight at 
all! You never saw nothin’; you was 
with the Sixth Corps.” 

‘** No; we was detached an’ sent with the 
Second Corps, and we was on the left 0’ 
the clump o’ trees.” 

“No, no!” cried Henry, exultantly; 
‘** Rorty was there, Cap’n Rorty’s battery.” 

“Yes, till he was killed. We buried 
him, an’ took his place. An’ I tell ye, 
Hen’y Crawt’'d, while I was serving my 
gun, I saw Gen’l Webb take ye by the 
collar an’ try to drag ye to the front w’en 
Armistead came through, an’ ye throwed 
down yer gun, pulled away from the Gen’! 
an’ started fur the rear on a full run; an’ 
*twas then ye got that wound, an’ ye know 
I'm tellin’ the truth!” 

‘“Sh-h-h,” said Crawford, throwing up 
both hands; ‘for God’s sake, she might 
hear.” 

‘Ye kin speak out, Sam Heagy,” said a 
calin voice, **1l guess I’ve gota right to 
hear ef there’s any more to come.” 

Molly stood in the doorway that opened 
to the next room. 

*T was right in there,” she said, ‘an’ 
these walls ain’t so thick but wot ye kin 
hear through ‘em. Go on, Sam!” 

Sam Heagy looked earnestly at the pale 
face and the drawn lines about the mouth 
and eyes. Thena great wave of sorrow 
swept over his heart, and he dropped into 
a chair and buried his face iu his hands. 

**Oh, Molly, Molly,” he sobbed; ** I wish 
to God I hadn’t said nothin’.” 

The woman swayed a moment and 
closed her eyes, But she recovered her- 
self and said: 

‘* Don’t grieve over ‘'t, Sam, I knowed 
there was somethin’ strange about it. 
But it—it—it’s too late now. But I want 
ye to understan’ one thing. I b’lieve you 
wasn’t in New Yawk. I know now 
that you was fightin’ right along wi’ the 
Army o° the Potomic, an’ ye did your 
share right out yonder on them fields.” 

She pointed toward the plains where the 
battle had been fought. Sam Heagy rose 
from his chair, and stretching out his 
hands to her, cried eagerly: 

**God_ bless ye fur them words, Molly.” 

Then he drew back, turned his face 
away, and groaned: 

** But it’s too late—its all too late.” 

A moment later he raised his eyes and 
they met hers. For half a minute they 
stood gazing at one another in dumb 
agony. Then Sam turned sharp about and 
left the house. Molly faced her husband. 
He cowered before her and lifted his 
empty sleeve pleadingly. The woman’s 
form trembled and her face was like snow 
inthe night; but she clinched her hands, 
looked down on him with bitter contempt, 
and said: 

‘*I know my duty, Hen’y Crawf'd, an’ 
I’m agoin’ to do’t.” 

And Molly climbed her hill to the very 
top. 
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HUMMING-BIRD, 
Not a word 

Do you say; 
Has your throat 
No sweet rote 

To repay 
Honey debts 
It begets 

When you go 
On the wing 
Pilfering 

To and fro? 


May be you 
Whisper to 
Bloom and leaf 
On the vine 
Secrets fine 
In your brief 
4 Calls on them, 
Winged gem. 
Not a word 
You reply! 
Off you fly, 
Humming-bird! 
New YorK City, 





FINE WEATHER ALL THE TIME. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


NOTHING troubled Prince Crownling so 
grievously as the weather. But that isn’t 
saying much, because the weather trou- 
bled him greatly, and all the time. It 
was seldom just right—either too wet or 
too dry, too warm or too cold, too dark or 
too sunny; and when it was not just right 
Prince Crownling was a very disagreeable 
boy to have in the palace. Dear me! how 
he fretted, and how insolent he was to 
the Lord High Chamberlain and the ladies 
in waitiog! 

At last his indulgent father, King Easy, 
could endure this no longer, and hunted 
out for the prince a wise old gentleman 
who was a Wizard of the Weather. For 
a year all went charmingly. The Wiz- 
ard of the Weather set it to raining 
or shining, freezing or scorching, at 
the will of the small prince. To be 
sure, the fine ladies of the court would 
often dress in winter furs only to step out 
into midsummer. To be sure, the poor 
farmers of the realm were sadly confused 
about planting. But Prince Crownling 
had ceased his ugly fretting, so that all 
were happy. 

In the midst of this general satisfaction 
the old Wizard died. Now what was to 
be done? Prince Crownling immediately 
relapsed into his fits of bad temper; and 
life was hardly worth living about the 
court; and of course, with all the great 
folk cross, it went hard with the peo- 
ple. So King Easy advertised straight- 
way for another Wizard of the Weather. 

It was not long before the candidates 
began to appear. The first came on a 
very stormy day, whose rain and clouds 
had sent the prince into the darkest blues 
as soon as he awoke. ‘Make trial of 
your art at once!” commanded King Easy, 
‘* Take the prince out for a pleasant walk!” 
And every one chuckled at the prospect 
of getting rid of the prince for a little 
while. 

The candidate bowed, took from his 
wizard’s chest a magic umbrella, and 
asked Prince Crownling to follow him. 
At the palace entrance he raised the um- 
brella and held it over the Prince. ‘Ah! 
Ah!” and Prince Crownling, with a laugh 
of boyish delight, walked eagerly out into 
the storm. 

For there was no storm to one who 
stood under that magic umbrella. From 
under its wonderful covering the sky 
seemed blue and smiling, the air clear, no 
rain, no clouds, a perfect day. They 
walked on for several miles, the candidate 
and the prince, admiring the loveliness of 
the scenery, and praising the mystical 
umbrella. 

‘You shall be Wizard of the Weather,” 
Prince Crownling promised. ‘* And now 
isn’t it time to go back? I am getting 
tired.” 

But just then something happened. 
The storm, pouring down outside the 
magic umbrella, continually had been in- 
creasing in violence, and the candidate 
had had difficulty in holding the umbrella 
over the prince; but as they turned to go 
back a sudden gust caught its silken folds, 
turned them inside out, wrenched the 
handle from the candidate’s grasp, and 
blew the magic umbrella far away, leav- 
ing the two exposed to the worst storm of 
the season, three miles from the palace! 
What a change, from that magic, sun- 
shiny landscape to the blustering, drench- 
ing reality! Prince Crownling began to 
run, scolding the poor candidate with 
what breath he had tospare. The Wizard 
followed him awhile, until he thought of 
the possible consequences of his failure, 
when he slily turned off on a side road, 
and the prince saw him no more. 

The second candidate arrived on one of 
those cloudless, blinding days when mid- 
summier’s sun pours down such a glare of 
light that people with weak eyes, like 
Prince Crownling, can only pull down the 
window-shades and mope io the dark. 
You may be sure that had been a hard 
day for all the court, and when the second 
candidate appeared they were quick to 
send their young tyrant out for another 
walk. 

Just as they left the palace, the 
Wizard offered a pair of spectacles, which 
the prince puton. ‘‘ Marvelous!” he cried, 





‘*Glorious!” It was a parched season, 
the tlowers hanging wilted, the grass 
white with dust, leaves shriveling on the 
hot trees. But the wonderful spectacles 
changed everything. Through their clear 
crystal the prince had visions of spring- 
time. The flowers lifted their heads and 
took on all the freshness of their early 
coloring. The grass was bright and soft. 
The leaves hung in rich clusters. Every- 
where a new life seemed springing. And 
there was nothing of that fierce midsum- 
mer glare, but a pleasant, soft light, as if 
a thin cloud were passing over the sun. 

The prince walked on, enchanted, on 
and on, until he began to tire. ‘*This is 
enough!” he cried. You shall be Wizard 
of the weather. Let us go home.” But, 
unluckily, then the candidate noticed 
that the magic spectacles had become 
dirty. ‘* Let me wipe them, your High- 
ness,” he said, ‘‘so that your return may 
be as pleasant as your coming hither.” 
And whether the candidate was careless 
or nervous or awkward, I cannot tell; but 
in cleaning the glasses he let them fall, 
and there they lay, broken into a thousand 
bits! 

The prince had covered his eyes, to 
keep out the sudden flash of light that 
followed the removal of the spectacles. 
At the crash he looked to see what had 
happened, and was quick enough to see 
the candidate making off as fast as his 
legs could carry him, leaving the prince 
to tind his way home alone through all 
that blinding sunlight. Prince Crown- 
ling reached the palace with flaming eyes 
and a yet more fiery temper, and there 
was no peace in the palace for a week. 

These failures so discouraged the wiz- 
ards that it grew to be midwinter before 
another made the attempt. This third 
candidate came on the coldest day of the 
year. Of course Prince Crownling, for 
all his furs and his fires, was shivering 
and peevish. He wanted to go out-of- 
doors, but the icy wind stung him on nose 
and ears, and his feet soon felt like lumps 
of ice. 

“Take him for a walk, good Wizard,” 
cried the poor, tormented king, rubbing 
his hands in glee. 

The candidate threw over the shoulders 
of the prince a slight cape, and bade him 
face the North Wind without fear. The 
Prince hung back, but had hardly taken a 
dozen steps before he leaped and shouted 
with delight. From the magic cape came 
a warmth, a magnificent glow, which 
spread over his entire body. It gave him 
a new and fine sensation. His blood began 
to course eagerly. His spirits rose, and he 
wanted to roll in the snowdrifts, and open 
arms to the North Wind, and plunge into 
the icy current of the river. A bold, fiery 
life seemed to fill his body. He ran in his 
glee, on and on, until the Wizard had to 
beg him to stop. 

‘*Haven’t you had enough of it for the 
present, your Highness ?” 

“No! No! I could run around the 
earth! I could swim to the North Pole! 
You shall be Wizard of the Weather! 
Hurrah! Hip—hip—hip’— 

But just then the North Wind, which for 
the last haif mile had been fussing and 
twisting at the button of the magic cape, 
accomplished his mischievous design. 
The cape flew open, flew off, and the Wiz- 
ard could hear the North Wind crying, 
‘* Ha! ha! ha!” as he carried it away down 
to the Equator. 

The prince looked after it, dazed. Then 
he began to shiver and shake; then he be- 
gan to cry. The candidate had run after 
the cape, and was out of sight. Oh, how 
the North Wind stung! And the snow- 
drifts, how cold they were! How his 
legs ached! Could he ever go back those 
long miles he had traveled so exultantly? 
I really think the prince would have 
frozen to death there if the king, alarmed 
at his long absence, had not sent at- 
tendants to find him and carry him 
home. 

After this, slight hope was left in the 
court, January became February, and 
February became March, and spring began 
to hint at the wonders in store for men. 
But no more candidates came, and the 
prince was growing absolutely unendur- 
able. Besides, the old king was failing in 
health, and a dreadful fear seized every- 
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body. What would they do when Prince 
Crownling ascended the throne? Plots of 
revolutions were springing up on every 
side, when, very unexpectedly, a fourth 
candidate came on the scene, 

This Wizard was very different from the 
rest. He wore no long cloak, strangely 
adorned with cabalistic emblems. He 
carried no wand, and had no pointed tur- 
ban or long white beard. He was simply 
a very nice looking young gentleman, in 
plain and serviceable clothes. ‘‘ You a 
wizard?” asked the king in astonishment. 
‘*No, your Majesty,” replied the new- 
comer; ** but I know how to make it fine 
wantin all the time, and I will succeed 
with the prince, if you will try me for a 
month,” There was a modest confidence 
about this fourth candidate which pleased 
everybody, and made them believe in 
him. The king gave him permission to 
associate with the prince for a month. 

And now it would take a long time to 
tell the story of that month. When the 
candidate took the prince out for a walk, 
as he often did, he took no magic umbrel- 
las or spectacles or capes. He dressed the 
prince warmly if it was cold, and gave 
him rubber boots if it was wet; but let 
him face the weather as it was. But how 
that young man did talk! He would tell 
the prince about the rain, how it started 
on the distant mountain tops and found its 
way,by rills and torrents and rivers, to the 
broad surface of the ocean; how the warm 
tropic sun lifted it into the clouds, and 
the clouds carried it over the palace 
grounds and let it gently down. He would 
pull up a little flower, just beginning to 
grow, and show him the tiny roots, grop- 
ing around in the dark for food and water. 
He told him how the first small leaves 
that peep timidly from the ground are 
built up into the mighty forest trees. He 
taught him how to name these trees, and 
the many spring flowers then beginning 
to bloom. He introduced him to the in- 
sects, the birds, the fishes: set him to 
watching the spider spinning in the sun- 
shine, and the mole at work in wet weath- 
er. He gave him many kinds of seeds, 
and helped him plant them in neat beds, 
to watch their magical unfolding. He 
showed him the rocks weathering into 
soil, the soil brought down into the val- 
leys by the hillside streams, to be com- 
pacted after long ages into rock again. 
All this, and a thousand things more, he 
told the prince. 

Now Prince Crownling was not a bad 
boy. Like all boys, he had wanted some- 
thing to think about and to do; and siuce 
he had nothing else to busy himself with, 
he had turned his mind to fretting and 
ugliness. But the fourth candidate soon 
won his heart. The prince learned to de- 
light, with the flowers, in the fresh show- 
ers; he learned to hail, with the birds, the 
rising sun. He saw that there was no 
kind of weather, from the frost which 
breaks stubborn rock into fine soil to the 
scorching heat which ripens the corn—no 
kind of weather that was not needed by 
some part of the wonderful world about 
him. And when that happened, the 
young prince really had fine weather al 
the time. 

At the end of the month, King Easy as- 
sembled the court, and in the presence of 
all the lords and ladies he complimented 


the fourth candidate on his great success, 
and offered him the position of Wizard of 
the Weather. 

‘*No, your Majesty.” the young man 
replied. “«T will be glad to become the 
tutor of the young prince, for he and I 
have got to hking each other well; but I 
have taught him how to be his own Wiz- 
ard of the Weather!” 

YELLOW SPRINGS, O. 


PEBBLES. 


WHAT is done cannot be undone, espe- 
cially if itis a hard-boiled egg.—Teras Sift- 
ings. 


..‘* That remains to be seen,” as the boy 
said when he spilled the ink on the table- 
cloth.—London Answers. 


. Mrs. Figg: ‘‘ Where is that custard I 
put away this noon?” Tommy: ‘“ I—I guess 
it vanished into the empty heir.’’—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


..Book Agent (returning after being 
fired down one flight, to irate broker): “‘But 
now, joking aside, won’t you take one 
copy ?”’—Flicgende Blaetter. 


..The restaurant dish of strawberries 
and cream illustrates well what can be 
made of “little drops of water and little 
grains of sand.’’—IJnter-Ocean. 


..The Latest Intensifier.—Wool: “I 
hear Bronson’s marriage was a failure; is it 
true?” Van Pelt: ‘A failure? It was a 
regular peach crop.”—New York Herald. 


..The Boom was Over. — Capitalist: 
“How is that town you spoke to me about 
a few months ago; is it laid out yet?” The 
Boomer: *‘ Yes, indeed; stiffer than a mack- 
erel.’’—Life. 


..Bunting: “1 saw a sight to-day which 
did my heart good.”’ Larkin: ‘**‘ What was 
it?’ Bunting: “ A plumber getting a pre- 
scription compounded at a retail drug 
store.’’-- Seattle Soundings. 


.. She: “‘Isn’t your hair turning gray 
quite young’ He: “ Well, I don’t know. 
] have two daughters who are learning to 
play on the piano and one who is beginning 
to sing.’’—Somerville Journal, 


..Philadelphian: ‘I think it strange 
you New Yorkers never turn to look after a 
pretty woman on the street, as most men 
do.” New Yorker: ‘We do not need to. 
There is always another pretty woman just 
coming up.”—N. Y. Herald, 


**T wish to get a boy’s suit; the strong- 
est you have.”” ‘*Here, Madam, are some 
goods that will stand anything except to- 
bogganing on a barbed wire fence.”’ “Um 
—a boy conldn’t go tobogganing on a 
barbed wire fence, could he?’ ‘‘ No, Mad- 
am.’’ ‘*Then perhaps they’ll do.”’—Good 
News. 


.. Friend: ** Whaton earth are you do- 
ing to that picture?’ Great Artist: ‘lam 
rubbing a piece of raw meat over this rabbit 
in the foreground. Mrs. De Shoddie will be 
here this afternoon, and when she sees her 
pet dog smell of that rabbit, shell buy it.” 
—New York Weekly. 


“Have you fixed up my will?’ said 
the sick man to Lawyer Quillins. ‘ Yes.” 
‘Everything as tight as you can make it?” 
“Entirely so.”’ ‘* Well, now, I want to ask 
you something—not professional, but asa 
plain, every-day man. Who do you honestly 
think stands the best show of getting the 
property ?’— Washington Star. 


Pe And now the docile oyster 

Closes up his shell, 

For just a little period 
In retirement to dwell. 

Down by the sandy seashore 
He finds he’s lots to do 

In cultivating progeny 
To make the future stew. 

—Boston Post. 


..In Ireland, recently, a quarrel had 
taken place at a fair, and a culprit was be- 
ing sentenced for manslaughter. The doc- 
tor, however, had given evidence to show 
that the victim’s skull was abnormally 


had anything to say for himself, replied: 
‘*No, yer honor; but I would ask, was that 
a skull fora manto go to a fair with?’— 
Christian at Work. 


.Little Dick: ‘‘There goes Johnny 
Smart ona safety. He's the brightest boy 
in town.” Father: ** How so?” Little Dick: 
‘*He got himself a rich father.’’ Futher: 
‘“‘Hump! I don’t understand.”’ Little Dick; 
‘““Why his real father died, an’ then an or- 
ful rich man got acquainted with his 
mother, but he didn’t like Johnny; so 
Johnny he pretended he was sick and goin’ 
to die; and then after the rich man married 
his mother he got well.’’—Good News. 


> 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should he ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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1, A letter; 2, an animal; 3, to strike gen- 
tly; 4, attached to the side; 5, a seaman; 6, 
relating to Pan; 7, one subject to the juris- 
diction of a leet court; 8, to force in; 9, an 
abbreviation of a great country; 10, a letter. 

J. 8. C. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
From“ Young Folks Tribune.” 
My 11, 24, 36, 58, 58, 16, 1, 41, 27, 31, isa 
disease which appears fashionable this year, 
My 4, 20, 39,5, 17, 45, 8, 22, is a large dia- 





mond. 


thin. The prisoner, on being asked if he-* 


My 64, 23, 41, 29, 15, 35, 49, 33, 57 is wan- 
dering. 
My 2, 22, 46, 11, 64, 14, 28, 50, 57, is a very 
violent wind. 
My 56, 40, 31, 5, 48, 52, 24, 32, 46, 3, is a half 
globe. 
My 9, 25, 59, 13, 30, 68, 54, 41, 20, 65, is the 
basis of things. 
My 60, 12, 62, 8, 18, 61, is a Chinese tem- 
ple. 
My 47, 35, 26, 34 
menial labor. 
My 10, 45, 22, 40, 48, 38, is a dense growth 
of trees. 
My 37, 45, 6, 51, 42, 20, 53, 27, is strange. 
My 19, 8, 11, 44, 12, 11, 34, is the battle cry 
of success. 
My whole is a saying of 65 letters. 


7, 40, is one obliged to do 


ARROW. 


The main word is to be unsatisfied. The 
barb (three letters) signifies one: the five 
letters joining the three above and below, 
cords. 

The upper three letters of the feathers, 
across, a crowd; the next three, an excres 
cence; the next three the nickname of Lin 
coln’s son; the next three a place for ani 
mals; the next three a near relative. 
Down from the middle of the words of three 


upper two letters, upon; last letter, a con- 
sonant; lower two letters, a negative; last 
letter a consonant. 


HOURGLASS 
* 0 0 0 oO oO oO 0 
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A leader of music; 2, an adherent of an 
al; 5, a consonant; 6, an insect; 7, bound; & 
one who builds; 9, apparently. 


from left to right, art of measuring heat 
D.C: M. 


SQUARE WORD. 
A B A C <A 
Sp XY kL AW 
\ or oa oe ae 


Ww 
M A R 
WwW AR Ss 


M A z 
WANAMA K E R 
EK 





letters, a consonant, married; a nation: 


Eastern religion; 3, certain flowers; 4, met- 


The diagonal from right to left, is like; 
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} Price | '* Worth a Guinea a Box,” | 26¢. 


Be PILLS 
Dislodge Bile, 

Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 
Female Ailments, 
Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health, 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Famous the world over. 
Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 

ie New York Depot, 365 Canal St 


In the Kitchen 


as an aid to good cooking, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef finds its largest field. 
It is a great thing for invalids but 
you should not limit its use to the 
sick room. Our little Cook Book 
many ways of using 
!Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
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GOOD FRIEN DS. 


& “INDEPENDENT” recommends us as 

Merchant Tailors and Clothiers, for they 
know by experience our ability and standing. 
It issaid that our house gives the best and 
most for your money in trade values, This 
is probably true, for 36 years’ experience in 
one business should warrant a good reputa- 
tion and afford choice and satisfaction to 
every patron. In fact, a short visit to our 
store will educate and equipany gentleman 
ba ~ desires to dress properly and economi- 


eames 


cally 


TAILOR, CLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 





245 BROADWAY, 5 OPPOSITE ) 


(CIry HALL PARK. { 
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THE STANDARD 


OF THE WORLD 






For Harness, Buggy. Tops, Saddles, Fly Nets 
Traveling Ba ilitary Equipments, Etc. 
Gives a beautiful finish which will not peel or 

crack off, smut or crock by handling. Nota varnish 
Used by the U. 8 Army and is the standard 

among manufacturers and owners of fine harness 
in every quarter of the globe. 
SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 


BHEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH, 
aluable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 

fc ial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. KE, 
IUNN, Xt) Lexington Ave. Cor. th St.. N.Y 





The analysis of 
a 


Table Water 


Prof. ELwyn w W ALLER, Ph. D., 
Analytical Chemist, New Y ork 
City, found it to contain 


Sodium Chloride - 2008 
Potassium Sul) hate 1M 








b jum Sulphate 1.268 
sodium Carbonate, 5.083 
Lithium Carbonate aD 
Calcium Carbonate KAM 
Magnesium Carbonate 2 ORS 
Iron Oxide, 0s 
Alumina on 
Silica, M2 

21.513 

It contains free carbonic acid gas 


The developed spring of 
Manitou is controlled by The 
Manitou Mineral Water Co. 

The purity and virtue of these remarkable springs 
have long been known, but it is only within the last 
few years that efforts have been made to supply the 
waters to the people in a commercial way, and the 
success of the business since then has been truly won 
derful, the demand ‘iaving grown to such proportions 
as to require the constant employment of a large force 
of men to bottle and ship the goods 

These waters are bottled JUST AS THEY FLOW 
FROM THE EARTH AND BOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY 
EVERY BOTTLE is put UP AT THE SPRING, there 
fore our customers can be assured that what they re 
ceive isthe PURE MINERAL SPRING WATER 

Packed in cases of 

» a“ Wo) lal 
Quarts uarts Vints Vints 


Convenient forms for Dealer and Consumer 
1¢ Trade supplied by 


TURLE & SKIDMORE, 156 Franklin St., N 
Circulars sent on application. 
MAGNOLIA METAL 
IN USE BY 
Fight Leading Governments 

Best Anti-Friction Metal for 


Dynamo, Honing. Mill High- 
Speed Engine,Saw- Mill, 

ton-Mill, fs r-Mill, and a 
Machinery Bearings. Mage 
gett otta Amtie Friction 





Souten and sole Manu- 
4 ngte ers. 

74 Cortlandt ™t., New Yo 

Chicago Once, 41 Traders Huilding. 
NA 





TURE’S BOON TO HUMANITY, 
Bright's Disease and Kidne ey Complaints give way to 
Buffalo Lithia Water. See circulars for de tall of Cases. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tne Inpepenpent who 
would iike to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 





us on a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 







DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 


sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. . 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. | 


For Catalogue & Prices ot “ Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms 
etc., write HARTMAN M'F’G CO., Beaver Falls, Pa 


COTTAGE FURNISHING 
Dinner Sets, Toilet Ware, 


Cooking Utensils, Refrigerators, 
Portable Baths, Hammocks, &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy foz 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION, 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contatns no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $%1.00 1 Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10. 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 eacb 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCKIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City. 








Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


|For the week ending Thursday, June 16th, 1892. 





SUGAR.—Raw sugar in slow demand; 
refined in moderate request at prices quoted: 
Cut loaf, Sade; crushed, 5@5c.; pow- 
dered, 4%@4c.; granulated, 4@4%c.: 
Mould “A,” 4 9-16@4 11-16c.; Columbia “A,” 
4K%@4e. 


COFFEE.—Java, 27@29c.; Maracaibo, 14@ 
22c.; Mocha, 22@23c.; Brazil, 13@13%c.; 
Laguayra, 164 @2l1c. 


TEA.—Amoy, 15@15\%c.; Formosa, 21@ 
45c.; Japan, 15@30c.; Fuhchau, 18@28c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—With the reduc- 
tion in wheat there has been a noticeable 
decline in the less desirable brands of flour, 
but buying both for export and home trade 
has been slight. City mill, per bbl., is 
quoted at $4.25@%4.50; patents, $4.60@34.90; 
low extra, $2.65@33.35. Winter wheat, per 
bbl., low grades, $2.65; choice to fancy, $4.50. 
Minnesota spring wheat, per bbl., $2.65@ 
$3.60. Rye flour, $4.10@$4.30. Cornmeal, 
per bbl., yellow Western, $2.25@%3; Brandy- 
wine, $3.10. 


PROVISIONS.—Mess pork, per bbl., $9.75 
(2310.50; family, $12.50@$13.50; extra prime, 
$10; short clear, $12.75@314.50. Beef, mess, 
ver bbl., $6.50787.50; family, 89@810; extra 

ndia mess, $12.50@$13.50. Cut meats, 

pickled hams, per t., 10@11'¢c.; pickled 
shoulders, 5*4c. per tb.; smoked hams, ll@ 
12\4c., and smoked shoulders, 6!sc. 


MEATS AND STOCK.—Hogs, heavy, 
$5.20. $5.24; igs, good to best, $4.65$4.80. 
Sheep and lambs, fancy wethers, $5.74(@85.90; 
fair to good sheep, $5.40@%5.60; clipped 
lambs, choice to fancy yearlings, $5.75@36. 
Live beeves, old cows, #2.25@82.75; mixed 
butchers’ stock, $38@3.40. 


CORN AND GRAIN.—The Government 
crop report issued last week caused a de- 
cline of several cents a bushel in corn and 
wheat. The floods of last week caused a 
decided advance in prices, but the calcula- 
tions made by the Government were much 
better than those obtained before the report 
was published. While there is some proba- 
bility of a smaller crop of corn and wheat 
than usual this year, the general opinion is 
that it will be large enough to supply all 
demands. A large surplus of corn has also 
been held in reserve, and this, with the 
amount expected from the coming crop, 
will keep prices tending downward. It 1s 
now quoted at No. 2 mixed, 54c.; ungraded 
mixed and white, 47@55c. Wheat has de- 
clined on the average four cents per bushel 
during the last week, andit is now quoted, 
ungraded winter and spring red at 77(@95c.; 
No.2 Northern, 79@80c.; No. 1 Northern, 
S6@88c, 

GREEN VEGETABLES.—Many of the 
vegetables now in market are of an inferior 
quality, new os especially being small 
and poorly culled. Long Island peas and Jer- 
sey stock have crowded out the Southern peas 
and are quoted at 50c.(@%l per large basket. 

wod Florida tomatoes sell rapidly at $2.50@ 
33 per carrier crate. Cabbages and string 
beans move slowly at 50c.@$1l per bushel 
crate. Most of the best quality comes from 
Norfolk. Choice Southern cucumbers hold 
fancy prices at 40(@76c. per crate; but those 
from Charleston command $1@&1.50 per 
basket. Bermuda onions move slowly at 
#1(@$1.15 per crate, and New Orleans onions 
are coming into the market that sell for 2@ 
$2.25 per bb]. Southern white and yellow 
squashes are quoted at 30@60c. per crate. 
Jersey and Long Island asparagus is plenty, 
dull and weak at $1@1.50 per doz. bunches. 
Old potatoes are hard to dispose of, and new 
Bermudas are about out of the market. 
Prime Savannah new potatoes, per bbl., $2@ 
$2.75.; North Carolina potatoes, $1.75@$2.50 
per bbl.; Eastern Shore potatoes, $1.75@ 
2.25; Old State potatoes, per bbl, 75c.@$1.12. 


GREEN FRUITS AND BERRIES.— 
Near-by green fruits and berries are slowly 
crowding Southern ones out of the market. 
Fresh apples are coming in slowly. Old 
russets are sold for $2.75@83.25 per bbl. 
Several car-loads of Georgia peaches sold at 
$1 per case, and fancy ones at $2@$2.50. 
Good Florida peaches sold at $2@$3 per six- 
teen qt. case. Cherries move rapidly at 10@ 
15c. per th for large black ones, 8@12c. for 
white and red ones, and 5@7c. for inferior 
ones. Strawberries, fancy fruit, do not 
bring more than 12c. per qt., and South Jer- 
rey ones are as low as 2@6c. North Caro- 
lina huckleberries are selling at 12c. per qt.; 
North Carolina blackberries, 12@14c. per 
qt.; prime green gooseberries, 8c. per qt.; 
Georgia watermelons, per 100, $25@$35; 
Florida muskmelons, per bbl., $1.50@%3. 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Receipts of 
poultry are large daily, and fowls have sold 
on the basis of 12@1%c. per tb, and South- 
ern ones at llc. my chickens have to 
be very large and fat to fetch 19@20c. per 
tb, while small ones go at 13@18c. Young 
and old roosters, per th, 7\¢c.; turkeys, 10@ 
12c.; Eastern ducks per pair, 65@90c. The 
finest dressed fowls bring only 13c., and pur- 
chasers of large lots get them for a shade 
lower. Phila. broilers,per th, 25@30c.; West- 
ern a7 picked broilers, per th, 17@20c.; 
scalded, 14@15c.; L. I. ducks, per tb, 18@19¢. 
Squabs per doz., light, $3, dark ones, $2.25. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Exports of 
cheese this week have been larger than last 
week’s receipts, but prices are tending 
downward. great deal of the new cheese 
shows effect of hot weather, and this helps 
to reduce prices. State factory, full cream, 
white, 8@9c.; good to prime, 7@8c.; part 
skims, 6c.: State factory, common to fair. 
8@4c. The butter receipts have been small, 
and prices have gone a shade higher. Very 
little seems to be going into cold storage, 
and receipts are small. State and Penna 
creamery, pails or tubs, 19@20c.; Elgin and 
Western creamery, 16@20c.; State dairy 
extras, 19c.; Western imitation creamery, 
15@1éc; Western factory, 13c. 





farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel spectally 
interested.) 


OUR GRASS CROP. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


Grass is Nature’s food for the soil, and 
upon this growth depends the success of all 
other crops. The soil which will not pro- 
duce grass is not rich enough to be profita- 
ble for any other crop, and the farmer must 
first endeavor to bring it up so that grass 
will grow on it. Cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion will,in the course of time, start the 
grass to growing; and orchard, redtop, 
timothy and, finally clover, will secure a 
footing in the soil. The foundation of good 
farming and a good rotation of crops is then 
established; and by judicious work the 
poor, unproductive soil can gradually be 
converted into the fertile, rich land that 
yields abundant crops of corn, wheat and 
other grains. It is through this process of 
growing and dying of the grass crop that 
the heavy soilsof the West have been made 
so rich that for a generation they yield big 
crops without showing great signs of ex- 
haustion. In the East the importance of 
studying the grass crop as a means of in- 
creasing the fertility of the soil is fully 
recognized, and very decided improvements 
have been made in this direction. 

Our numerous wild and improved grasses 
represent a variety of growths that are of 
great value to different grades of soil. 
These grasses have been scattered around 
plentifully in all sections of the country; 
but our system of farming has so robbed 
the soil that it is necessary to plant them 
on manyfarms. In the improvement of 
our worn-out farms they have entered into 
the question in such a way as to give the 
impressicn that it is through a study of 
grasses that the problem will finally be 
solved. All grasses will not flourish in all 
soils, and the first thing to do is to select 
the kind best adapted to the land that is to 
be improved. Red top is a splendid grass 
for land that is partly flooded at times with 
water; and so determined is this grass to 
grow in moist places that it will produce 
luxuriant crops on soils that are under wa- 
ter during several months of the year. Al- 
falfa, on the other hand, does not do so well 
on wet, damp soils; but it has the power of 
resisting droughts so that it will produce 
big crops during the extreme dry weather 
of summer. It needs warm, well-sheltered 
and rich soii. With these conditions it is 
the ideal grass for drought-ridden sections 
of the land where irrigation has not yet 
been established. Clover cannot be made 
to “catch ”’ well unless the soil is rich, and 
in the improvement of land this grass comes 
in generally at the last; but it is invaluable 
forenriching the soil. It gives all of the 
nitrogenous material to the soil that plants 
need; and where a good crop of clover can 
be grown, farmers are pretty confident that 
almost any of the other cultivated crops 
can be raised. 

Timothy returns less to the soil than 
clover; but the grass is unexceled for hay. 
Livery stables generally demand pure tim- 
othy hay, or a mixture of timothy and 
clover. It is the general belief among those 
who own good horses that the best results 
can be obtained from the animals when they 
are fed liberally on oats and timothy hay. 
Timothy grows rapidly and often produces 
two heavy crops in one season, and from the 
sowing until the cutting there generally 
elapses only ninety days. Orchard grass is 
a good forage crop. It grows rapidly, 
crowds out all other vegetable growths, 
and produces a most abundant crop. It 
forms a strong, deep turf, and runs its roots 
far down in the subsoil. This makes it an 
excellent grass for hillsides, or wherever 
water is very apt to wash the grass away. 
It will form such a strong surface matting 
on the sides of steep hills that the water 
will never wash'the sod down. It is a grass 
that ripens early, and if sown with clover it 
cau be cut in early summer, so that the 
clover will have time to grow after its tall 
heads have been carried away. 

The blue grass, Hungarian millet, English 
rye grass, meadow fescue, alsike, and sever- 
al other grasses that have lately come into 
prominence, are specially adapted to cer- 
tain soils. All of them are more worthy of 
extensive cultivation, not only for hay, but 
for the improvement of the soils. In addi- 
tion to these there are many wild grasses 
which have not yet been cultivated on the 
farms, and they only need good selection 
and improvement to make them of value to 
the soil. Our redtop, orchard, alfalfa, and 
several others were wild, uncultivated 





grasses less than one hundred years ago; but 
to-day they rank among the best we have 
for their particular soils. There are still 
dry, poor soils which have not been properly 
clothed with grass, and in fact the right 
grass for them has not yet been discovered. 
It is not improbable that the ideal grass for 
many of these dry soils will be found in the 
wild grasses that grow luxuriantly on the 
prairies and mountain-sides. The moun- 
tain timothy grass is a wild plant that may 
be of value ina cultivated form on fields 
that stretch up the sides of hills and moun- 
tains, and for heavy crops of hayin poor 
soil the wild switch grass, wild ribbon grass, 
and large bent grass may yet be improved 
to answer the purpose. 

The study of our grass crop is thus only in 
its infancy. Even at the experimental sta- 
tions the full value of these grasses are not 
thoroughly known, and every season adds to 
our stock of knowledge concerning them. 

The study of the grass crop includes two 
important objects. The crop is designed for 
hay, and for the improvement of the soil. 
As a hay crop our grass is one of the lead- 
ing products of the farmer. On rich, heavy 
soils a crop of timothy and clover pays good 
profits in ordinary years, while at the same 
time the second growth of the grass adds 
enough vegetable matter to the soil to in- 
crease its fertility greatly. In the rotation 
of the crops the grass is the basis or the 
foundation of all the other products. It 
adds to the soil what the other crops take 
from it. Clover is especially valuable for 
this, and where large crops of clover are 
grown good soil is always sure to be found. 

The feeding value of the hay crop is not 
always the same with the different grasses. 
Frequently it is necessary to grow one grass 
on the farm which is rather deficient in nu- 
tritious qualities. If the soil needs im- 
provement it is essential to select the grass 
that will do the most good to the farm, 
leaving the feeding value of it for secondary 
thought. On the other hand, if hay is the 
desired object in growing the crop the grass 
must be selected with direct reference to 
its value as a nutritious growth. If for 
horses, or for selling purposes, the best hay 
is obtained from a mixture of timothy and 
clover, timothy and redtop, or pure timo- 
thy; but for stock cattle the heavy orchard 
grass, blue grass and red top can be made to 
answer. One will obtain more from the 
acre of these grasses, and the animals will 
enjoy them almost as well. They will also 
add to the value of the soil, and they can 
be grown in places where timothy would 
die. In this way one easily decides what 
grass he needs upon his farm. 

But the value of the grass crop does not 
end with growing it. It continues to in- 
crease until it is converted into good hay. 
Fancy hay brings high prices, and a great 
deal of this depends upon the cutting and 
curing as well as upon the growth. Too 
much curing is as injurious as too little; 
for if it is exposed to the sun and air until 
it becomes dry, hard and brittle it loses a 
great deal of its valuable quality. It does 
not preserve it any better. Hay should be 
cut when at the —— stage of maturity. 
and if cut either before or after this period 
the highest results cannot be obtained. The 
different grasses have various times of 
reaching maturity, and for this reason it is 
poor policy to make a general mixture of 
them. ‘Those which ripen about the same 
time should be mixed, otherwise part of the 
hay will have reached its maturity at harvest 
while another _ is overripe or still in the 
green state. In experimenting with the 
various grasses the time of ripening of the 


different kinds should be ascertained before 
they are sown. 


NEw YORK CITY. 
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MAKING THE SUBSOIL HELP THE 
SOIL. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 





IT is generally admitted that by increas- 
ing the depth of cultivated soil the product 
is augmented. It is also understood that 
while culture increases the effectiveness of 
manures, judgment must be shown in the 
use of both. If the fertilizer forces growth 
too much in one direction and too little in 
another loss will ensue. If too much new 
soil is brought up at one time and less than 
is necessary for renewing purposes at an- 
other, the same result will follow. 

The skillful market gardener depends 
largely for success on the twofold practice 
of fertilizing and pulverizing. To each 
acre of his land he annually applies sev- 
enty-five tons of well-rotted manure. 
While with the one hand he thus nourishes 
his plants, with the other he aids them to 
extract from the soil the treasures he 
wants. 

Tho the importance of soil culture is con- 
ceded by all enterprising farmers, the prac- 
tical advantage of subsoiling is not receiv- 
ing the’ attention it merits. So long as 
fairly good crops can be grown under hasty 
and cheap surface plowing, it is not to be 
expected that farming systems will change 
much. But as we approach a time when 
our exportation of grain must either ter- 
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minate or production from a given acreage 
be largely increased, the benefits resulting 
from deep culture will be recognized. 

For every inch added to the depth of 
loosened soil two hundred tons per acre are 
prepared to take an active part in sustain- 


ing vegetation. It is true that the roots of 
most of our field crops will penetrate for 
some distance a dense unbroken subsoil, 
but the effort they have to put forth for 
that end will impair their growth and 
product. One of the main objects of force- 
ful farming is to secure for a crop at the 
least possible expense rapid and continuous 
growth. The forcing process begins by 
potent fertilizers adapted to special needs 
being placed within the reach of the tender 
plants, and with resulting root-invigoration 
their ramifying powers are so increased that 
under favorable soil-conditions an enhanced 
yield is assured. In that respect there is 
harmony of operation in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. The breeder of choice 
beef-cattle relies on constant rapid growth 
from calfhood to maturity for the highest 
attainable market success. If after one 
month of liberal feeding his stock were put 
on straw alone for an equal period, the 
stunting effect would be disastrous to the 
profit account. Something of the same kind 
happens under shallow plowing. For a 
time the crop will promise well; but when 
dry weather comes and the roots have in 
their descent reached an impacted floor 
where for long periods the treading of 
horses and scraping of plowshares have been 
doing hurtful work, its growth will be hin- 
dered in a way to impair the product. 

If this dense understratum is broken up 
and left in place it will undergo chemical 
and mechanical changes which in the fol- 
lowing year will teil upon the returns. It 
is on shallow soils with clayey under-beds 
that the compacting processes of ages have 
done the greatest injury; but even there sur- 
prising changes will be wrought when the 
subsoil plow has been wisely used. 

There are good reasons for expecting bet- 
ter harvests from deeply pulverized land 
than from that which has only had a shal- 
low, hasty plowing. By a free admission 
of air, ingredients which had previously 
been worthless, become soluble, and take 
part in crop production. When drought 
comes moisture condensed in the interstices 
of such a soil will keep plants in healthy 
growth, while those on solid, dry ground 
will wither. The rainfall, in percolating 
through loose earth, enriches it, whereas 
on a hard, impenetrable surface its good 
effects are slight. To the farmer who is 
satisfied with a wheat product of twelve 
bushels per acre, the foregoing remarks 
will seem visionary and inconsistent with 
economical farming. But if he could 
double his crop with a very slight increase 
of his harvesting expenses, would not the 
extra yield pay fora large amount of soil 
preparation? There has been no case as yet 
in agricultural practice where it could be 
said that the utmost possible limit of soil 
production had been reached, or even 
guessed at. Land, generally, is wonderfully 
responsive to liberal treatment. 

There must be economy, of course, but 
sometimes seeming extravagance gives 
handsome returns. It costs money to 
secure strong, active horses for farm work, 
but small, broken-down animals are not to 
be compared to them on economical grounds 
even if they cost but little. It pays to have 
effective appliances to work with, no mat- 
ter what the business may be. And this is 
just as true in farming as in any other 
occupation. ; 

That the subsoil can be drawn upon by 
the growing of deep-rooted plants, to in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, is a fact de- 
serving of wide recognition. The various 
kinds of clover are especially serviceable in 
that respect. 

They feed on soil-enriching elements 
which are lying inert several feet beneath 
the surface, and bring them up for the 
farmer’s benefit. When consumed on the 
farm these clovers will give a potency to 
home manure which will tell on coming 


crops. 

Of all the clovers, pre-eminence must be 
assigned to alfalfa. In sinking its roots 
many feet into solid ground; in its going to 
water if that is practicable; inthe power it 
has of extracting from waste and otherwise 
inaccessible material the very ingredients 
required to nourish our common crops; in 
its permanency for ages as a fertilizer and 
not an exhauster of the land it occupies; in 
its immense yield on rich, irrigated soils; in 
its feeding value; and generally in its being 
thoroughly fitted to make the subsoil en- 
rich the soil, it is proving, and will con- 
tinue to prove a marvelous blessing to the 
ener world. 

e the greatest achiev t of alfalfa 
must always be where water is abundant, it 
isa mistake to suppose that it cannot be 

rown to advantage on any soil of fair qual- 
me It will grow wherever red clover does 
well. 





pigs and chickens an acre or two near the 
omestead should be available on every 
farm. There are places, too, where by the 
building of a cheap dam in some handy 
creek, irrigating water may be secured. 
There is true wisdom in setting out and 
caring for a good sized wood-lot conven- 
ient to farm buildings. If it is rightly 
located, the shelter it gives will have a 
money value. A fair amount of timber 
makes land attractive, and thinnings and 
prunings will always be useful. Viewed 
solely as a means whereby the subsoil can 
be made effective in enriching the soil, a 
timber clump deserves attention. 

If the leaves are collected and mixed with 
soil they become, in a few months, a choice 
manure for the vegetable and flower gar- 
den. The gnarled oak growing on a bare, 
rocky hillside and yielding leaves and acorns 
inabundance year after year, shows what 
a mysterious power it has been endowed 
with, to create something useful out of 
what, as toavailability, was nothing. The 
farmer who is constantly watching for 
chances to add to his supply of manures, by 
collecting leaves, weeds or anything else 
that will soon, under his care, return to 
dust, has found a key with which to open 
Nature’s treasure house, and the appearance 
of his home will announce the fact to every 
intelligent observer. 
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FARM AND GARDEN NOTES. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 


TuIs is glorious weather for the farmer 
and no mistake. The farm lands of New 
York State never looked more promising 
for abundant crops. The outlook for most 
varieties of fruit is excellent. 


Now, with good prospects, the farmer 
should dobis share toward increasing the 
returns from the land. This he can do by 
good tillage, and by making every rod of 
ground bear something and that not weeds. 
Avoid having waste places, marshes, bushy 
under-growtbs and the like. There is too 
much unemployed land on our Eastern 
farms. 


The dairy should be a main feature of 
every farm adapted to dairy purposes. Deep 
setting of milk and submerging cans in ice- 
cold water gives best results. If you don’t 
own a creamer, better get one. Make only 
good butter; put it up in prints of a pound 
each and get a pdm fo for it. Why let 
this opportunity pass without embracing it? 
Customers are ready to pay several cents a 
pound more for butter that suits them in 
quality and appearance. 


Speaking of creamers leads to a word 
about creameries. There are different 
modes of collecting the cream from the 
farmer’s dairy. Sometimes the whole milk 
is taken to the creamery and there the 
cream is separated from it by a machine 
called a separator. In other cases cream 
only is gathered. Where the latter is the 
case and the price is fixed by the “space,” 
unless each dairy is tested, some patrons 
get more than they ought for poor, thin 
cream and others get less than is their due. 


In this vicinity one creamery pays a cer- 
tain price per space of cream and 6'¢ spaces 
are reckoned toa pound of butter. These 
prices vary from 21% cents a space in sum- 
mer to 3% cents in winter, the average 
making oo of about twenty cents the 
year round for the pound of butter. But 
the man who keeps scrub cows is paid the 
same price per pound or opaee. as the man 
who keeps Jerseys or Alderneys. If this 
cream were subjected to some accurate test, 
such as the Babcock test used by the State 
ey A Association, it would be found that 
the Jersey man was not getting his due and 
the ‘“* scrub” cow patron was getting more. 
That is, it might require but five spaces of 
the Jersey cream to make a pound of butter 
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In providing a desirable food for calves, 


while 634 spaces would be required of the 
other. e butter fat is much greater in 
the Jersey cream, and the man who breeds 
and feeds for butter is entitled to just what 
hecan get. When the dairies are tested 
separately and permitted to stand on their 
own merits, justice in this matter will be 
done. And creameries have get to come to 
it. 


Corn is what you make it. What do I 
mean’ This, that a good corn crop depends 
very largely on good tillage. The ground 
should be well prepared, thoroughly pul- 
verized, before the corn is planted, and when 
it shows itself above ground start the cul- 
tivator. Keep the vegetable matter and 
the manure near the surface; that is, with- 
in three or four inches. Cultivate after a 
heavy shower so that soil will not bake; but 
stop when the leaves of the plant can be tied 
over the horse’s back or before. Unless you 
have good drainage don’t expect to raise 
‘ood corn. It isn’t necessary to use the 
and hoe very much in our Eastern corn- 
fields excert where there is grass or weeds; 
but keep the cultivator and the horse-hoe 
busy. 


Have you sprayed your orchards, to pro- 
tect them against the insects’. If not, don’t 
expect much fruit. This should be done 
soon after the blossoms fall. Use one pc und 
of Paris green or London purple to 250 gal- 
lons water. If the London purple is used, 
put two quarts of thinly slaked lime into 
the solution to keep the arsenic from burn 
ing the foliage. For the aphis insects use 
kerosene emulsion. It is made by mixing 
one pint of kerosene, two quarts hot water, 
one quart soft soap: churn or agitate it un 
til an emulsion is formed, which is to be 
used in water, one part to ten of water, and 
sprayed on trees. To prevent the apple 
scab apply the following, as soon as the ap 
ples are the size of peas: three ounces car 
yonate copper: three pints ammonia (or one 
pound carbonate ammonia) dissolved with 
two quarts hot water; then add thirty gal 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.— Latest United States 


Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artsior 
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rious and useful inventions.” 
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Romanesque and Gothic sets, ranging 
in price from $37.00 to $500.00 The largest 
stock of pulpits and platform chairs in the 
United States. 
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JOHN M. TOUCEY, General Manager 
‘GRAND CENTRAL STA 
A TWO MONTHS’ TOUR ON THE CON- 
TINENT. 
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Berlin.” Cost of trip, $425. For rticulars and 
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Reaching as it does, by its through car lines, nearly every summer resort of 
New England and the Canadas, the train service offered this season by the N 
never been approached by this or any other railroad | in the United States. 


his recent letters, says: 

“This world we live in is be- 
coming sadly monotonous, as it 
shrinks year by year to smaller 
and smaller apparent dimensions 
under the rapid movement pro- 
vided by limited passenger trains 
and swift ocean steamships.” 





THE 


NEW YORK OENTRAL & HUD- 
SON RIVER RAILROAD 
has, by the introduction of its 
Empire State Express,to a greater 
degree than any other force on 
this continent aided this = 





rid, to breakfast lei- 
surely at your home or hotel in 
New York, and dine in Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls, more than 440 
miles away. 


“EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS” of the New York Ceutral, the Fastest Train inthe World, 
From a photograph by A. P. Yates, Syracuse, N. Y, 


Taken when the train was running 60 mifés an hour. 


prominence in New York, 
{W YORK CENTRAL has 





| GEORGE H,. DAN RIS sen. Pass. ° 
STos, are TOR 4 » Gen. Pass. Agent 


a DePotter's 
FALL AND WINTER TOURS. 


Southern Europe and the Orient. 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Holy Land, Egypt, South of 
Frenes, iene —_— Parties leave {ee lth 
and October 
ot saesatat Traveling Arrangements, 
13th Year. Programs on application. 
A. DePOTTER, Albany, N, Y. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
ante, ot and Denver. 

Ae et ae : ny 4 Boe equipment, track and 

Any Railway ‘Agent wills tell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 








There better line on the Amerionn Contin 
B.S RUSTIS. General Paar & Tide ae 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicagce, Il, 








The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 

Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate, For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


Cameras. 


The Knack, 

. << 

$15. 

eee: $25. 
The Triad, 

(Improved Waterbury,) $ 


Henry.Clay, 


The Waterbury, 


That's the way of it, a small price looks large 
to a beginner and a large price is small to one 
who wants a first class box. 

Send for our Catalogue. 


Scovill €& Adams Co., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 





Worcester Chemical Compartment Fire Pail Co, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Awrovell by NeW 1.2 
s .. Board 
Boards. Recommended by the ‘National Association. of 
Fire Engineers in Convention, re. Mass. 
August, 1891. Every dwelling should rotected 
by these Rails. Over Twenty-five Thousand Peay 

Send _ for circulars to LEVI LINCOLN, Treas- 
nrer, Worcester. Mass. 





Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


Shingles we make. 
Th ti i Sheet Metal Roofing Co... 
2 M 0. 9 Cli liff St... New York City 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW nN” 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams,” Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
a rants, Street Washers, P 
e 


WarkeFounded ta 18, 
hest 3 | 
hem by the Tntversal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, Fran 
an | Vienna, Austria, abt 
ene Centennial Exhibition, 


- CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains ot 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 
Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 

















eter, [O00 'S $0 wae a BOSTON 


Tus InpErsyosse Payee 41 asp 43 Goup Brauer waan Suiz0y Synase. 
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for jon, or address W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
R’y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








